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DEDICATION 


To the Chairman, Deputy Chairman and 
Court of Directors 
of the 

Honourable East India Company 
Honourable Sirs, 

In soliciting your permission to place before the British Public 
the official survey of one of the richest territories in Asia, I have 
been acting in conformity with the whole tenor of my life for the 
last ten years in India and in England, of which the leading princi- 
pie has been the consolidation and prosperity of the distant 
dependencies of the Empire. The survey described in the following 
pages had its origin in the laudable anxiety of your Honourable 
Court to enquire into the condition of the people, and the 
resources of the country, over whose affairs you were required to 
preside; and as the fimt.step towards the attainment of good is the 
investigation of truth, it was in accordance with your wonted 
principles that this important enquiry was undertaken. From the 
mass of materials which you have had the goodness to permit me 
access to, I have culled, digested and arranged this work in the 
ardent hope that it may tend to awaken every serious thinking 
mind in these realms to the great responsibility which is involved 
in the possession of British India. 

The history of that magnificent portion of Asia is without a 
parallel in the annals of the world, and scarcely less extra-ordinary 
is the rise and progress of that respected authority whom I have 
now the honour to address. Under the munificent auspices of one 
of England’s wisest sovereigns you commenced a mercantile 
career—which her noble patriotism fostered with all the prophetic 
feelings which characterized our Virgin Queen. Amidst the 
difficulties of jealous rivalry—subject to the weakness or arbitrary 
ness of successive rulers—and controlled by various circumstances. 
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your career was steadily onward, until from humble merchants 
struggling for existence you became the governors of one of the 
fairest portions of the earth. By what means and under what 
influencing motives you thus rose to supreme power over a coun¬ 
try nearly as large as Europe, and peopled by an hundred million 
of human beings, I have elsewhere demonstrated; and time, the 
rectifier of error, will remove the calumnies which have been 
promulgated against the East India Company, and do justice to 
your principles and actions. 

Peace, the precursor of so many blessings, was, through your 
instrumentality (so far as the records of ages extend) first establi¬ 
shed in Hindostan, and the bondage of the body, and the tyranny 
exercised over the mind, under which myriads had sunk, were 
exposed, with all their desolating consequences, to the chastening 
influence of a Christian government. 

But great as have been your past merits, they fall far short of 
the glorious honours which await on your future proceedings. It is 
easier to subdue than to govern; to administer is less difficult than 
to legislate; and to consolidate dominion requires more mental and 
moral power than its acquirement. 

By the appointment of Divine Providence, a small island in 
the Atlantic has become mistress of vest and fertile territories in 
Asia, and you have been made not only the instruments for their 
acquisition, but divested of the mercantile character to which you 
owe your origin and progress, the executive power for their 
protection and well being has been confided to your Honourable 
Court. Alas ! it is but too apparent that national or individual 
public responsibility is not sufficiently attended to in this profess¬ 
edly Christian country, and although this reproach attaches less to 
your Honourable Court than to other constituted authorities, yet 
am I unwilling to permit the present opportunity to pass without 
remark. The omniscient disposer of affairs would never have 
permitted our occupation of India for the mere sake of individual 
profit, or national advantage: it is a sacred trust reposed in 
England for the welfare of millions, and according to the exercise 
of that trust, will be the apportionment of future justice. Yet with 
what culpable apathy and criminal indifference has England 
heretofore regarded India ! By some it has been viewed merely as 
a medium for mercantile exchanges, by others as a valuable source 
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of patronage; not a few consider it as a grand field for the exercise 
of war or politics; and many deem it only a useful territorial 
appanage to enable England to maintain the balance of power in 
Europe. 

Unquestionably beneficial as all these advantages may be to 
England, they have however but a secondary reference to India— 
and none at all in regard to the future state of millions of men;— 
whereas, if a moral responsibility for the trust reposed in Britain 
were felt and acted on, the most valuable and permanent results 
would ensue, and produce equal good to both countries now and 
for ever. Heretofore it must be admitted the great duties of your 
Honourable Court have been directed to the establishment of 
peace and the maintenance of our authority over the acquired 
provinces, but the following pages demonstrate what a new and 
truly noble field presents itself for the exercise of the power with 
which you are invested. The details which this survey exhibit would 
be painful to contemplate were there no prospective remedy. In 
the official returns thus made to your Government you behold a 
vivid picture of the physical, mental, and moral condition of the 
inhabitants of the fertile territories subject to your sways, you can 
trace in the small amount of the wages of industry,—in the scanti¬ 
ness of their food and clothing,—in the wretchedness of their 
tenements,—in the general poverty of their labour,—in the revolt¬ 
ing superstition which pervades their minds,—and in the 
immorality which debases their nature—you can in all these 
combined trace the grievous effect of ages of anarchy and 
bloodshed, and misrule,—and in viewing their direful conse¬ 
quences, your feelings must be harrowed by the pitiable spectacle 
thus exhibited, while your utmost energies will, I doubt not, be 
directed to the alleviation and cure of such portentous evils. 

The miseries attendant on misgovernment, whether individual 
or social, are wide spread, of long extended duration, and conse¬ 
quent difficult removal. This truism is fully exemplified in India, 
and the duties required of England, and of your Honourable 
Court as her executive power are therefore most momentous. 
Judging from the past, we may with confinding hope, I trust look 
forward to the future. Your freedom from commercial pursuits, 
the judicious selection of men for your Honourable Court, who 
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are identified with the prosperity of India, and the high moral 
rectitude which characterizes the East India Company promises 
most auspiciously for the welfare of the Empire. 

It is the duty of every friend to social order—of every patriot 
who wishes to see his country’s fame and prosperity based on the 
rock of justice—of every Christian who desires the extension of the 
only true civilizing principles of the Gospel, to give to your 
Honourable Court a cheering support in the responsible station 
which you fill. On that station the eyes of every friend to mankind 
are fixed: for, on the fulfilment of its duties will depend the 
happiness of millions of our fellow creatures. 

That the Almighty Disposer of events may in his mercy and 
goodness influence your thoughts, guide your judgments, and 
attend your actions, is the sincere desire of— 


Your obliged and faithful servant. 


London , February, 1838 


Robbrt Montgomery Martin 



INTRODUCTION 


The present volumes of the official survey of ‘Historical 
Documents of Eastern India* includes the Zilahs or districts of 
Behar and Patna, Shahabad, Bhagalpur, Gorakhpur, Dinajpur, 
Puraniya, Ronggopur and Assam. The particulars given of the 
social state of the numerous inhabitants of these fertile and 
important Provinces are equally, if not more valuable and interest¬ 
ing with those detailed in the preceding volumes. There may be 
some individuals who cannot appreciate the merit of the minutiae 
which this survey presents, but the philosophic mind will arrive at 
juster conclusions respecting the character and condition of the 
people by means of this very minute specification, than by any 
other mode of ratiocination. The merchant and the capitalist will 
be also the better enabled to judge of the capability of the country 
for the speculations of commerce, and the employment of capital 
and dependent as the proprietors of the East India Company now 
are for their dividends on the territorial revenue of India, the 
circumstantial account of the rent, tenure and produce of land— 
and the management of public and private estates, will prove of 
inestimable value. Since the appearance of the preceding volume, 
many old Anglo-Indians have declared that this survey has 
presented them with a clearer view of the actual frame-work and 
anatomy of society in the East, than any thing they saw or heard 
during their sojourn in Hindostan. The famine now devastating 
the Upper Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, gives an additional, 
painful interest to the details which this survey presents of the 
physical condition of the people. 
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CHAPTER I. 

EXTENT, GENERAL APPEARANCE, SOIL, RIVERS, METEOROLOGY, &C. 

The district or Zila of Ronggdpfctr, which forms the ex¬ 
tent of the jurisdiction of a judge and magistrate, occupies 
the north-eastern part of Bengal. A collector also resides at 
Ronggopoor; but he collects the revenue of a part of the 
Moymonsing district that has lately been separated from 
Ronggopoor; and receives the tribute due by the Raja of 
Koch Vihar, whose territory is entirely independent of the 
judge and magistrate. In this account I shall confine myself 
strictly to the district placed under the authority of that 
officer. Its greatest length from the frontier of Assam to 
that of Nepal is 185 British miles, and its greatest width, 
crossing the above line at right angles, from the boundary of 
Nator on the Banggali river, to the frontier of Bhotan on 
the Sonkosh, is 11G British miles. This district extends 
from about 24° 52' to 26° 44' N. Lat. Its western extremity 
is about 2 minutes west of the meridian of Calcutta, and its 
eastern extends to 2 ° of E. longitude from that city. 

By tracing the boundaries of the district, as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, on the map in the Bengal Atlas, I find, that it contains 
about 7400 square British miles. The face of the country, 
however, sinee the time when Major Rennell made his most 
valuable survey, has undergone such wonderful changes from 
the alterations in the courses of rivers, that I can place no 
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very great dependence on the accuracy, with which I have 
jbeen able to trace the boundaries either of the district, or of 
its divisions; yet this is the sole foundation, upon which my 
statistical calculations depend. Although, however,' there 
may be considerable errors in particular places, yet as one 
error will in all probability nearly counterbalance another, 
•the general result may nearly approach the reality. 

I have in every case calculated the proportion of the various 
kinds of land, according to the information of the most intel¬ 
ligent natives that I met, and I rather have wished to keep 
the estimate of the extent of cultivation within the most mo¬ 
derate bounds. In the whole of the country west of the 
Chhonnokosh and Brohmoputro rivers. I carefully noted, as 
I passed along, the time occupied in going through the different 
descriptions of land, and the result does not differ very 
widely from the proportion given by the natives. Their cal¬ 
culation makes the cultivation extend to a very small fraction 
more than j§ of the whole. My observation would give $ § 
parts for the extent of what had last year been evidently 
either ploughed, or had produced things that pay rent, ex¬ 
clusive of fallow lands, although much of these also are 
rented ; but I had no means of distinguishing such. I have, 
however, thought it safest to adhere to the more moderate 
calculation of the natives, lest I should lead to a result of 
advantages that could not be realized. With regard to the 
two eastern divisions, the quantity of cultivation is so small, 
and so much concealed among hills, woods, and reeds, that I 
judged the safest way would be to trust to such an account 
of the number of ploughs employed as I could procure. I 
have estimated the extent of cultivation upon that foundation, 
endeavouring to keep this calculation also as much within 
bounds as the other. 

In this estimate of the extent of this district I have not in¬ 
cluded a tract of country containing about 140 square miles, 
which is situated on the south-east boundary. This, although 
situated below the Garo mountains, and claimed by the land¬ 
holders under the Company’s jurisdiction, is also claimed by 
the Garos, and is in fact little, if at all, occupied by either 
party; but is left to the wild elephants as an opprobrium to 
mankind, who rather allow it to remain useless, than agree to 
a division. 
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The form of this district is exceedingly irregular, and it 
extends from the capital in three long narrow branches some¬ 
what like the letter Y. One stretches 67 miles south from 
the residence of the magistrate, a second reaches 127 miles 
east northerly, and the third extends 83 miles to the north- 
north-west, while Vihar takes a deep sweep between these 
two last branches, and reaches within 18 miles of the capital. 

Soil .—The soil of this district differs considerably from 
that of Dinajpoor, and in general is greatly inferior. The 
clay lands form but a small proportion, and are chiefly con¬ 
fined to the parts, which are situated in a direction between 
Dliap and Ghoraghat. On the surface this portion of the 
district, when dry, is of a light ash colour; but, when moist, 
it becomes dark; and in most parts, immediately under this 
soil, at from one to three feet from the surface is found a stiff 
red clay, such as that in Dinajpoor, which is called ltangga- 
mati. The clay here is by no means so stiff as in most parts 
of Dinajpoor, may be cultivated at almost the driest season 
of the year, yields all manner of rich crops, such as sugar¬ 
cane, betle-nut, and mulberry, and seems to produce a more 
luxuriant vegetation, than the lands which are of a looser 
nature. 

By far the greater part of the district, however, consists 
of a mixed free soil (Doangs), and by far the greater part is 
of various shades of an ash colour; sometimes, however, when 
moist, very dark, and seldom so white when dry, as some of 
the land in Dinajpoor. In some marshes, indeed, and in 
some narrow vallies near the Garo hills it is nearly black, 
and continues very dark even when dry. This black soil is 
called Dol, and in digging wells is very often found at some 
depth; but it is only in a few places, chiefly in marshes, 
that it rises to the surface* Its quantity is so small, that it 
can scarcely enter as a part into any general estimate; for 
which reason I did not notice it in my account of Dinajpoor, 
although it is also found in that district. 

The common ash-coloured free soil of this district is in 
many places very sandy and pooivand seems to have much 
less tendency to produce the luxuriant vegetation of trees 
and bushes, so common in Dinajpoor. In many parts, in¬ 
deed, that are high, nothing will grow on it but a short mi¬ 
serable pasture, or a few stunted trees, so that the country is 
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perfectly clear without any exertion on the part of the in¬ 
habitants ; and the advantage of having the country clear is 
evinced from the little annoyance that the people of such 
parts of the district suffer from destructive animals. Where 
the land is low, on the contrary, and inundated during the 
rainy season, and where in such situations cultivation has not 
been extended, every thing is overwhelmed with reeds, which 
shoot up with an astonishing vigor, and form thickets, that 
are almost impenetrable to man. Numerous destructive ani¬ 
mals find there a secure retreat, and spread their devasta¬ 
tion to a considerable distance. 

In some parts of the district, towards the east, there is a 
great deal of a red free soil, which is called Ranggamati as 
well as the stiff soil of the same colour. The cultivation of 
this has been too much neglected, and indeed a great deal of it 
is too steep for the plough; but it seems to possess great 
powers for supporting vegetation, and produces the most 
stately forests, which are rendered very difficult of access by 
the enormous climbing plants, and by the undergrowth of 
reeds, which this soil nourishes in the utmost luxuriance. 

In some places there is no soil, the naked rock comes to 
the surface. This is confined entirely to the hills in the 
eastern parts of the district, and its extent is very inconsi¬ 
derable. Even this is not altogether destitute of vegetation, 
and in some of the largest rocks of granite, that 1 have ever 
seen, trees have found crevices for their roots between the 
blocks, and grow to very large dimensions. The higher 
lands of the eastern part of the district appear to have by far 
the richest soil; but hitherto their cultivation has been al¬ 
most totally neglected. 

Elevation .—On tlie west side of the Urohmoputro and 
Chhonnokosh rivers the whole country is more level than Di- 
najpoor, and on the whole much lower. The inundated lands 
of this part occupy about 36 per cent, of the whole; and, 
unlike those of Dinajpoor, are very well cultivated. By far 
the greatest part is of a mixed soil, but a little is clay, the 
proportion of which will be seen from the general in the 
Appendix. 

On these inundated lands the early crop of rice, millet, or 
indigo is generally secured, before the rivers swell; and, 
after they fall, there is abundance of time for every kind of 
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winter grain (Robi). Such lands do not admit of sugar-cane 
nor mulberry; but they answer very well for Son. Where 
the .soil is very sandy, after every two or three crops, it re¬ 
quires a fallow; but is then very productive. Of this land 
there is a great deal in the islands, and near the banks of 
the Brohmoputro, which are very low, and the whole level of 
this part of the district sinks gradually towards the east and 
south, and rises towards the north and west. 

This inundated land is not, however, a dead level; but as 
in Dinajpoor rises into gentle swells, some of which almost 
emerge from the water, even at the height of the floods. 
These spots are selected by the inhabitants for their houses, 
and generally are surrounded by a ditch, the earth of which 
is thrown inwards to raise a spot for a garden, where bam¬ 
boos and plantains can grow; but the country is bare, and 
has few trees; and vegetables are scarce. For two months in 
the year the houses in general have from one to two cubits 
depth of water on their floor, and are both very unhealthy 
and inconvenient. Notwithstanding this lowness of situation 
the custom of digging tanks has not become prevalent in this 
district, which does not contain one of any very remarkable 
size, and the number of small ones even is very inconsi¬ 
derable. 

The lands exempt from inundation in this western part of 
the district may form 64> per cent, of the whole, and are 
partly clay, partly of a good free soil, and partly very sandy. 
The clay soil, as I have already observed, is much looser 
than in Dinajpoor; and produces a more luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion than what contains more sand; but it by no means equals 
the rich lands on the banks of the Mahanonda and Jomuna, 
and more nearly resembles those nearer it on the Korotoya. 
The crops of sugar cane and mulberry in particular are very 
scanty. 

In this part of the district the higher lands of a mixed ash- 
coloured soil are not favourable for trees, and many villages 
are sheltered by the bamboo alone. Grain is produced 
abundantly, but the sugar-cane is stunted, the crops of in¬ 
digo are poor, mulberry is not attempted, and the only 
articles of importance, except grain, are tobacco, Pata, and 
ginger* which in the north-western parts of the district are 
most valuable objects of cultivation. In every part of the 
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district vegetables for the use of the kitchen, and fruit trees 
are very much neglected, and the quantity of pulse is small. 

Where the soil is high and also sandy, it is considered as 
in a great measure unfit for cultivation, but it is extremely 
useful to the inhabitants, as affording pasture during the 
rainy season, and probably could not be in any manner better 
employed; for its poverty secures it,from any rankness of 
vegetation that would harbour destructive animals, and forage 
is the most urgent want of the country. Some part, how¬ 
ever, of this poor high sandy soil is occupied by houses, and 
a considerable part is cultivated after a fallow. It is on 
such land that most of the ginger is raised. To the east of 
the rivers, Brohmoputro and Chhonnokosh, the country may 
be said to be somewhat mountainous; but it is so in a man¬ 
ner that is rather uncommon. 

The hills are in general small, none exceeding eight miles 
in length and two in breadth ; and none of them, I am per¬ 
suaded, exceeds 1200 feet in perpendicular height. I of 
course exclude the Garo mountains, where the Company has 
no sort of jurisdiction. Although two or three smaller hills 
are sometimes clustered together, they form nothing like con¬ 
tinued chains ; but are everywhere surrounded by level land, 

. and that in general remarkably low, so that the inundation 
reaches to their very bottom, and in ,the rainy season boats 
or canoes can almost everywhere pass through between them, 
affording one of the finest views of uncultivated nature that I 
have seen. 

Of all the level land east from the Brohmoputro and Chhon¬ 
nokosh rivers it is only Porbot-joyar and part of Haworaghat 
and Mechpara that contain any considerable portions, except 
mountains, that are exempted from inundation, and these por¬ 
tions are almost entirely neglected by the natives, and are 
allowed either to remain altogether under forests, or are only 
cultivated occasionally after such long fallows, that the trees 
have time to grow to a considerable size; yet the soil is of an 
excellent quality, being a free mould with often some mixture 
of red in its colour; and where pains have been bestowed, 
produces excellent crops of betle-nut, vegetables for the 
■kitchen, sugar-cane, rice, pulse, and cotton, and would no 
doubt produce also mulberry and wheat in great abundance. 

This eastern part of the district, therefore, comprehends 
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land, which from its elevation may be divided into three kinds, 
mountains, or hills, land exempt from inundation, and land 
that is inundated. This last is usually called Chor, is situ¬ 
ated near great rivers, has in general a loose sandy soil, is 
usually cultivated three years, is then deserted, and is allowed 
to remain fallow until new farmers can be induced to settle 
on it. 

The low land exempt from inundation is of two kinds: first, 
such as is very level and fit for the cultivation of transplanted 
rice. The best of this is placed more immediately among the 
hills, and especially near the Garo mountains, where it is 
watered by fine springs and little rivulets, and has a very 
rich soil. It is only where there are lands of this nature that 
the villages are permanent, and in the vicinity of these lands 
the inhabitants have cleared some parts of the higher fields, 
which constitute the second division of this low land exempt 
from being inundated, have made neat gardens, in which they 
have a few fruit trees, and have as much sugar-cane as the 
manure they can obtain will raise. They also cultivate some 
fields of the higher land after a fallow, and these produce 
summer rice, pulse, mustard and wheat. These villages have 
comfortable situations for their houses ; but those who occupy 
the inundated lands near the great rivers, generally remove 
from one place to another once in the ihree years, and culti¬ 
vate fresh land until it is exhausted. These have little or no 
garden land. A few plantains, some tobacco and vegetables 
grow about the dunghills, which they are not at the pains to 
spread upon the fields, and the villages look miserably, having 
nothing to conceal the wretchedness of the cottages. Even 
such as -are near hills, seldom choose to occupy these with 
their houses, being fearful of giving offence to the deity to 
whom the hill belongs, and like those in other inundated 
partsT pass two or. three months of the year in houses, into 
which the floods enter. Not only some portion of the higher 
parts of the level land, but also a great part of the hills which 
has an excellent soil, is occasionally cultiyated by the hoe for 
two or sometimes three years, and is then allowed to remain 
fallow, uhtil the trees have grown to some size, which requires 
from 8 to 14 years. The quantity of land in actual cultiva¬ 
tion in this manner is very trifling. 

In addition to the woods mentioned in the Appendix, must 
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be added nearly the whole hills, which are almost every¬ 
where covered with trees. Some part, however, of these 
woods are occasionally destroyed in the manner of cultiva¬ 
tion just now mentioned, and in a few spots the seedling rice, 
for transplanting, is reared on the lower hills, that are near 
villages. On many parts of these hills the bare rock comes 
to the surface, and in some parts the soil is too dry for cul¬ 
tivation ; but probably one-half of the whole might be culti¬ 
vated like the provision grounds of Jamaica, and would 
produce a supply of food equally copious and salutary. 

Rivers .—Since the survey was made, by Major Rennell, 
the rivers of this district have undergone such changes, that 
I find the utmost difficulty in tracing them. The soil is so 
light, and the rivers in descending the mountains have ac¬ 
quired such force, that frequent and great changes are una¬ 
voidable ; so that whole channels have been swept away by 
others, and new ones are constantly forming. The nomen¬ 
clature is therefore exceedingly difficult. After tracing the 
name of a river from some distance you all of a sudden lose 
it, and perhaps recover the same name at a distance of 20 
miles, while many large rivers intervene, and no channel 
remains to assist in discovering the foi^ner connection. The 
old channels have not only lost a current of water; but have 
been entirely obliterated by cultivation, or by beds of sand 
thrown into them by newly formed rivers. In some instances 
different portions of the same river remain, while others have 
been lost, and the intervals are filled up by new channels, so 
that apparently the same river has various names in different 
parts of its course. 

The confusion that has arisen from these circumstances is 
so great, that Major Rennell seems to have been overpow¬ 
ered, or unwilling to waste time on the investigation; and 
owing to the contradictory accounts given by the natives, he 
seems to have altogether avoided giving names to many of the 
rivers. In the transient view, which I had an opportunity of 
taking, my difficulties have of course been greater, so that in 
my description I am afraid that there are numerous errors; 
yet, I enter into it with minuteness, the changes to which 
rivers are liable in a country of this nature, being a subject 
upon which naturalists have as yet but slightly touched. 

Rivers west from the Korotoya. —Beginning at the west 
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we first find the Mahanonda, which according to the report 
of the natives, arises from the lower mountains of Sikim in 
the dominions of Gorkha, and for about five miles after des¬ 
cending into the plains forms the boundary between that 
kingdom and the Company’s territory. It then for about six 
miles separates this jurisdiction from that of Puraniya, and 
then flows a long way entirely through that district, until it 
reaches the frontier of Dinajpoor, as formerly mentioned. So 
far as it continues on the frontier of Ronggopoor, the Maha¬ 
nonda is inconsiderable. It has indeed a channel of no small 
size, being perhaps 300 yards wide; but in the dry season 
the quantity of water is trifling, and even in the highest floods 
does not rise over the banks. It rises suddenly and falls 
quickly, so that boats do not attempt to navigate it; and even 
in the rainy season it is only frequented by canoes, which 
ascend with difficulty, but aid in floating down a little timber. 
In dry weather its stream is beautifully clear. 

From this district the Mahanonda receive three small 
branches, which arise from springs in the fields. The most 
northerly is the Trinayi, which joins the Mahanonda, a little 
south from Sonnyasikata. Next is the Ronchondi, which, 
arising in Sonnyasikata, afterwards separates this division 
from that called Boda. The third is more considerable, and 
takes its rise from the fields of Sonnyasikata by two heads, 
the eastern called Chokor, the western called Dayuk. After 
the junction this last preserves the name, and passing through 
the division of Boda, enters Puraniya, where I hope here¬ 
after to find it. The next river, which I have occasion to 
mention is the Nagor, .already described in my account of 
Dinajpoor. At present it takes its rise from a field just where 
the districts of Puraniya and Dinajpoor join with this; so 
that it may be considered as barely touching the division of 
Boda. 

Rivers connected with the Korotoya .—The Korotoya, which 
at the commencement of this degenerate age(Koliyugo) formed 
the boundary between the dominions of Bhogodotto and those 
of Virat, now forms part of the boundary between this dis¬ 
trict and that of Dinajpoor. Its topography is attended with 
numerous difficulties, part of which have been anticipated in 
my account of Dinajpoor. It runs for about 45 miles through 
the centre of the north-west divisions of this district, and is 
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then swallowed up by the Tista. I shall first describe this 
part of its course. By the natives of Gorkha, it is said to rise 
from the lowest hills of the Sikim district, at a place called 
Brohmokundo; and immediately after leaving the hills it forms 
the boundary for a few miles, between Gorkha and the do¬ 
minions of the Company. It then passes a mile or two through 
the latter, and enters a small territory belonging to Bhotan, 
through which it passes five or six miles, and re-enters this 
district as a pretty considerable river, which in the rainy 
season admits of being navigated. Its channel is not so wide 
as that of the Mahanonda, but it does not rise and fall so 
rapidly. More timber is floated down its channel than by 
that of the Mahanonda; and, when it has reached Bhojon- 
poor, a mart in Boda, it is frequented in the rainy season by 
boats of 400 mans burthen. During this part of its course 
it receives from the west a river, which rises from the low 
hills of the territory of Sikim with two heads, the Jurapani 
and Sango, which unite under the latter name in the division 
of Sonnyasikata, and in that of Boda fall into the Korotoya. 
Below this for some way, the Korotoya forms the boundary 
between Ronggopoor and Puraniya, when turning to the east 
it. passes entirely through the former, and has on its southern 
bank a considerable mart named Pochagor, to which boats of 
1000 mans burthen can come in the rainy season. It is how¬ 
ever, only boats of 4 or 500 mans, that usually ascend so far. 
A little above Pochagor, the Korotoya receives from the 
north, a^thall river named the Chau, which rises from a field 
in the division of Sonnyasikata, and has a course of about 14 
miles. Below Pochagor, the • Korotoya receives from the 
same direction, a river named Talma, which, coming from 
the forests towards the frontier, has a course of double the 
length. 

The Korotoya is now a very considerable river, and passes 
through the division of Boda, in part, however, separating 
that from detached portions subject to the Raja of Vihar, 
until it receives from the Tista a branch called the Ghora- 
mara. The united stream for about two miles retains the 
name of Ghoramara, for the old channel of the Korotoya has 
become almost dry; but at Saldangga, a considerable mart, 
the Korotoya again resumes its name, and in the rainy season 
is usually frequented by boats of from 5 to 600 mans burthen. 
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The Korotoya then continues its course to the south-east 
for about three miles, when it joins the old Tista, and loses 
its name, although it is at present the most considerable 
stream; but the immense sandy channel of the Tista an¬ 
nounces its recent grandeur. In fact when Major Rennell 
made his survey, the great body of the Tista oartie this way 
and joined the Atreyi; but in the destructive floods which 
happened in the Bengal year 1194, the greater part of the 
water of the Tista returned to its ancient bed, and has left 
this immense channel almost dry. I shall therefore proceed 
to give an account of this channel as forming a part of the 
Korotoya. It is called as I have observed, the old (Buri) 
Tista, although from the course of the Korotoya it is evident 
that the original direction of the Tista must have been some¬ 
what near its present track that is to the eastward. This 
old Tista separates from the great river at a place called 
Fakirgunj, about 19 miles north from its junction with the 
Korotoya; and, except in the rainy season, is not navigable 
for canoes, nor even in the floods does it admit boats. At¬ 
tempts have been made by orders of Government to restore 
at least part of the water, but the efforts have been vain, and 
the waters are still every year diminishing. 

The water of the old Tista is soon still farther lessened 
by the separation of the Ghoramara, which joins the Koro¬ 
toya, as I have before mentioned. The origin of this river is 
accounted for by the natives as follows. The deity of the 
Tista is supposed to be an old woman (Burithakurani), and 
is one of the common objects of worship (Gramdevata) among 
the simple pagans of the vicinity. This nymph being en¬ 
vious of the attention that was paid to a rival named Bodes- 
wari, who had attracted the whole devotion of the people of 
Boda, detached a portion of her river to destroy the temple 
of her competitor for adoration. The. river advanced in a 
direct line with the rapidity of a courser, from whence its 
name is derived; but through the influence of Bodeswori 
was swallowed up by the Korotoya. My informant, having 
been the priest of Bodeswori, may be reasonably suspected 
of a little partiality. 

The Ghoramara receives two streams from the north. The 
uppermost named Jt*angga takes its rise from the woods of 
Sonnyasikata, and* after passing for a considerable way 
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through the division of Fakirgunj, enters the Ghoramara 
soon after its separation from the old TiBta. West from this 
is another unimportant stream called the Jomuni or Yomuni, 
which is now swallowed up by the Ghoramara, and thus falls 
into the Korotoya; but I shall hereafter have occasion to 
treat farther of this river, and it seems clear to me when 
these names were bestowed on the rivers of this country, 
that is in all probability when it was first inhabited, that the 
course of the Tista was entirely separate from that of the 
Korotoya, and that the country between them was watered 
by the Jomuni. . It must also be observed, that the part of 
the channel between the old Tista and the mouth of the Jo¬ 
muni is not called Ghoramara, but is called Gabura, that is 
young; for rivers are supposed to be animated, and there¬ 
fore many new channels are called by this name. 

The old Tista, after having sent off the Gabura or Gho¬ 
ramara, continues a very trifling stream in an immense chan¬ 
nel, until it receives the Korotoya at Devigunj, a large mart 
opposite to the mouth of the Korotoya on the east side of 
the Tista. At all seasons canoes can navigate this portion 
of the river, and boats of 1000 man are often loaded at this 
mart, but the vessels most usually employed contain from 400 
to 600 mans of rice. The river continues nearly of the same 
size until it reaches the frontier of Dinajpoor about nine 
miles below Devigunj, and the name of old Tista continues 
to be given to it, until it reaches the mouth of the canal 
.which connects it with the Dhepa, as has been described in 
my account of Dinajpoor. There it assumes the name of 
Atreyi, probably from some small stream that was there be¬ 
fore the Tista burst through the Korotoya and forced its 
way to the south, which probably Happened in a remote pe¬ 
riod, as no sort of fable nor tradition concerning the event 
is current in the vicinity. 

A little below Devigunj, on the opposite side, the old Tista 
receives a small stream called the Bhulli, and still farther 
down a rivulet named the Pathraj or Pathoraj, which for 
some way separates Dinajpoor from Ronggopoor, and re¬ 
ceives from the latter district two small branches, the Jhinai- 
khuri and Hfithuri. It must be observed that the'Pathraj is 
considered by the natives as an old channel of the Korotoya, 
which h gradually retiring to the north-east, and of course 
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the portion now between the Korotoya and the Pathraj is 
considered as a part of Kamrup. A little below the mouth 
of the Pathraj the old Tista receives from the west a small 
creek called Joy ram, which forms partrof the boundary be¬ 
tween this and Dinajpoor. 

I shall now return to the Korotoya, but I must previously 
observe that the floods of 1194 seem totally to have changed 
the appearance of this part of the country, and to have co¬ 
vered it so with beds of sand that few of the old channels 
can be traced for any distance; and the rivers that remain 
seldom retain the same name for above three or four miles in 
any one part of their course. The name of Korotoya, in 
particular, is completely lost for a space of about 20 miles, 
and is discovered a little south from Durwani, as will be here¬ 
after explained. In the intermediate space are some small 
rivers which it will be necessary to mention. 

About five miles below Devigunj the old Tista sends to the 
east a branch 'called the (Mora) dead Tista, an old channel, 
which, at the time o; Major Rennell's survey, seems to have 
communicated with the Jomuna; but that communication is 
now interrupted, and this branch rejoins the old Tista a little 
farther down, sending through the Dinajpoor district, towards 
the left, a small branch named Bhulli, which also rejoins the 
old Tista, near where it takes the name of Atreyi. The dead 
Tista even in the floods is no longer navigable. 

Immediately to the east of the dead Tista is a small water- 
• course called the Maumari (abode of Bees), which is pro¬ 
bably some portion of the old Jomuna, a river that must be 
distinguished from the Jomuni, the one being on the right 
and the other on the left of the Korotoya, and the deities 
presiding over them are considered by the natives as of dif¬ 
ferent sexes. The Jomuna now takes its rise from a field in 
the division of Durwani. It then for some way forms the 
boundary of Dinajpoor, and receives a small branch named 
the Bishdangra, which, when Major Rennell made the sur¬ 
vey, seems to have been a communication between the Tista 
and Korotoya. The Jomuna then turns entirely into the 
district of Dinajpoor, and the remainder of its course has 
been already described. Near a market-place called Madar- 
gunj we again recover the name of Korotoya in a small chan¬ 
nel formed by the junction of two others, named Khongra 
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and Sorbomonggola. The latter, after taking a bend round 
Durwani, goes towards the south-east, and, joining another 
small rivulet named Chikli, assumes the name of Mora Tista, 
to which we shall have occasion to return. The Sorbo¬ 
monggola at no season admits of boats, contains no stream in 
the dry part of the year, and in floods the water according 
to circumstances goes sometimes one way and sometimes 
another. 

The Khongra rises in a small stream from a tank about 
three miles from its junction with the Sorbomonggola, but 
soon after separates again from the Korotoya, leaving it a 
dry channel, and enters the Dinajpoor district, where it soon 
bends round to rejoin the Korotoya; but immediately below 
the junction that river sends the Khorkhorya into the Dinaj¬ 
poor district, and is again left an empty channel. In this 
condition it passes for some way, until rejoined by the Khor¬ 
khorya, a little north from the great road between Dinajpoor 
and Ronggopoor. In my account of the former district I 
have given a description of the subsequent part of its course. 
I shall therefore only remark, that in the lower part of its 
course, nearly opposite to Govindagunj, it has in the year 
1809 suddenly altered its direction, and has thus thrown a 
portion of the Dinajpoor district on its eastern side. 

In my account of Dinajpoor I have stated, that the same 
river, which below Ghoraghat is called Korotoya, above that 
town, for the space of about 18 miles, is called the Stishta 
or Tishta, and forms the boundary of the two districts. About 
18 miles above Ghoraghat the Tista is joined by a small 
river called the Ghinayi, which towards the north forms the 
boundary between the two districts, and above this both 
banks of the Tista are in the Ronggopoor district for about 
16 miles, where the river apparently changes its name, and 
is called the Yomuneswori or Jomuneswori, but although the 
Jomuneswori contains the greatest quantity of water, and is 
in the same direction with the Tista, it -receives from the 
west a small river called the Mora Tista, which has a course 
of about 12 miles, from where, as I have before mentioned, 
it is apparently formed by the union of two inconsiderable 
channels the Sorbomonggola and Chikli. I think, that we 
may account for these strange anomalies in the nomenclature 
in the following manner. On the irruption of the Tista into 
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the Korotoya, being by far the largest river and having de¬ 
serted its original channel to the north, to which it has again 
returned, this immense body of water-overwhelming all the 
neighbouring channels, retained its name, and then passed 
through the channel now called Mora Tista at Bhowanigunj, 
and passing Durwani came to the channel of the same name 
which passes Kaligunj, Radhanogor and Sahebgunj. There 
it received the Jomuneswori, then comparatively an insigni¬ 
ficant stream. In process of time, the great bodjr of water 
in the Tista having been diverted towards the Atreyi, the 
channel of the dead Tista became trifling, and being inter¬ 
rupted by other new streams was in some measure lost; but 
from the junction of the Jomuneswori to Ghoraghat, the 
quantity of water remaining still very considerable, the name 
of Tista was continued, until at Ghoraghat it joined the 
Korotoya, a river of the utmost celebrity in Hindu fable. 

Having premised somuch concerning this middle Tistal shall 
now describe its course, and the rivers which it receives. The 
Sorbomonggola the most western of these, I have already des- 
scribed, I shall therefore proceed to the Chikli, by which it is 
joined to form the Mora Tista. In the division of Dimla, on the 
frontier of Boda, there arises a small river called the Jomuni, 
it afterwards for some way separates Dimla from Durwani, 
and then passes a little way entirely through the latter dis¬ 
trict, until it is joined from Dimla by the Kolondora, a small 
stream. The Jomuni, I imagine, was originally a continu¬ 
ation of the river of the same name, already mentioned as 
running between the great Tista and Korotoya in the upper 
parts of their courses; but its channel has been now entirely 
overwhelmed for above 18 miles in length. After a course 
of about 8 miles it receives the Kolondora, as above men¬ 
tioned, but immediately sends to the south-west a branch 
named Ranggamati, which also is sometimes called the Ko¬ 
londora or deep river. After a farther course of about 5 
miles the Jomuni receives again the water of the Rangga¬ 
mati, and in the rainy season becomes navigable for canoes. 
About 3 miles below' this, at a place called Babrijhar, without 
any evident cause, its name is changed into Chongra, an 
appellation which is $oon lost in that of Osurkhayi. This 
last name scarcely has continued 2 miles, when the river 
divides into two branches. The western called Chikli, 
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after a course of about 3 miles, joins the Sorbomonggola and 
assumes the name of Mora Tista. The eastern is called 
Nenggotichhira, and after a rather long course joins the 
latter river. 

The Jomuni is therefore again lost, having in a second 
place been swept away by the Tista. We shall however 
find it again; but in the meantime I shall proceed with the 
(Mora) dead or middle Tista, which about 3 miles from 
where we recovered it, at the junction of the Sorbomonggola 
with the Chikli, receives the Nenggotichliira, as just now 
mentioned. About five or six miles below this, the Mora 
Tista receives from the north a small river called the Akhira, 
which arises in the south part of Durwani from the river 
called Jomuneswori, and in the rainy season is navigable for 
canoes. About four miles below the Mora Tista receives a 
very considerable supply of water from the Jomuneswori, is 
no longer considered as a dead river, and is called merely 
the Tista. Until the dry season of 1808-9 this river at all 
times admitted boats of 5 or 600 mans burthen; but this 
year it has suffered a very great diminution, and is no longer 
navigable; what will be its state in the ensuing floods cannot 
possibly be known; but there is great reason to apprehend, 
that the commerce of the south-east parts of Dinajpoor, and 
south-west parts of Ronggopoor will suffer a very material 
injury. 

In passing through the division of Molonggo the banks of 
the Titsa have two marts, Sahebgunj and Gopalgunj. In divi¬ 
sion Vagdwar the Tista receives a large channel called the 
Mora Nodi, which at one time it has probably occupied. 
Soon after the'Titsa has assumed the name of Korotoyaat Gho- 
ragh«t, it receives from this district a small river named the 
Akhira, which may once probably have been the same with 
the Akhira already mentioned. In which case the Jomuni 
must have then joined the Korotoya somewhere about Na- 
wabgunj in Dinajpoor. At present this Akhira rises from 
a marsh in the division of Molonggo, and on the southern 
boundary of that division receives a small branch of the 
Ghaghot named the Horolayi. After this junction the 
Akhira passes about eight miles through the division of 
Vagdwar, and then, on the boundary between that and Pir- 
gunj, receives from the north-west a small channel called 
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Sonamoti, which comes from the same marsh, that gives rise 
to the Mora Nodi above mentioned. Immediately after this 
it communicates with a lake called Borabila, by a channel 
named Kholisajani. In the dry season, when I saw this, 
the water flowed through it from the lake to the Akhira; 
but below this, about 18 miles, in the time of thd inundation 
the reverse is said to be the case. The Akhira joins the 
Korotoya, and in the rainy season small boats frequent it, 
so that it has on its banks a mart named Sokongujari, from 
whence the produce of the vicinity is exported. 

Under Dinajpoor I have mentioned the numerous marts, 
that are on the west side of the Korotoya below its junction 
with the Tista. In this district Govindogunj is the only 
mart on this part of the Korotoya, but it is very considerable, 
and is the second town in the whole district. North from 
Govindogunj the Korotoya sends off a creek (Dangra) to 
join the Noliya, which will be afterwards described. South 
from Govindogunj the Korotoya sends off a branch named\ 
the Bhimti, which after a course of about 15 miles joins the 
Banggali, a river that will hereafter be mentioned. South 
from the Bhimti the Korotoya sends off a branch named 
Gojariya, which passes through this district, and then through 
Nator. On its bank is a very large market for fish, called 
Songkorpoor. 

I now return to the Jomuni or Jomuneswori, which we 
lost, where it divides into two branches, the Chikli and 
Nenggotichhira. If we go east from thence about three or 
four miles to a market place called Boruya, we find a pretty 
large river, which is called the Jomuneswori, and which no 
doubt has once been connected with the river of the same 
name by a channel that now is obliterated. This Jomunes¬ 
wori comes as a considerable branch from the great Tista, 
where that passes through Vehar, and enters the Company’s 
territory in .the division of Varuni, through which it passes 
for three or four miles, under the name of Kheruya. It then 
passes for about fourteen miles through the division of 
Dimla, where it is called Deonai. In this division it receives 
a small stream from the north-west called Salki, and sends 
off a branch called Gongjkata, which soon rejoins the parent 
stream* after having received a small but perennial rivulet named 
Hangrigosha, near which are some remarkable antiquities. 
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The river then passes for about 12 miles through the division 
of Durwani 9 in the northern parts of which it is called Chan* 
gralkata; but in the southern, as I have before said it 
assumes the name of Jomuneswori, which it retains in passing 
13 miles through the division of Kumargunj, when it loses 
its name in joining the Mora Tista, as before mentioned. 
The Changralkata receives two small streams from the north¬ 
east, the upper named Chhatnai or Guptcbasi, the lower 
called Sui. Both arise from marshes in the division of Dimla. 

The Jomuneswori receives first the Bhogerkungra, which 
is a branch of the Dhaijan, a small river that rises from a 
marsh in the division of Dimla, and which, after having sent 
off the Bhogerkungra in division Durwani, joins the Jomu¬ 
neswori in Kumargunj. About four miles before it joins the 
Mora-Tista the Jomuneswori receives a branch from the great 
Tista, which separates from that river in the division of 
Dimla under the name of Auliyakhana, and passes through 
it for about 12 miles, running nearly parallel to the parent 
stream. It then inclines more to the South, and passes 
through the whole breadth of Durwani, which in some parts 
it separates from Dliap. In the upper part, where it passes 
entirely through Durwani, it is called ^Bullai, but where it 
forms the boundary between Dhap and Durwani, it takes the 
name of Khongra Ghaghot, and becomes navigable in the 
rainy season for boats of 500 mans burthen. South from 
Durwani it forms the boundary between Dhap and Kumar¬ 
gunj for about 10 miles, but about 4 miles above its junction 
with the Jomuneswori it changes its name to Kharubhangj, 
having joined with a small river of that name, which arises 
from Durwani under the name of Bullai, having formerly, in 
all probability, had a communication with that part of the 
Khongra Ghaghot, which' is now called Bullai. On these 
rivers are several small marts, for the exportation of the 
produce of the country. I have already observed, that the 
middle Tista has suffered a very material diminution, since 
the floods of 1808-9, and the same is the case with the Jo¬ 
muneswori, Changralkata, Deonai and Kheruya, which may 
be considered as the same river. 

The Tista and its branches .—Having thus detailed all the 
rivers of this district connected with the Korotoya, which is 
in general its western boundary, I shall proceed to give an 
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account of the Tista, the principal river by which the cen¬ 
tral parts are divided. The Sangskrita names of this river 
are said to be Trishna and Trisrota, the former implying 
thirst, the latter three springs. According to the Pandit of 
the survey, the origin of this river as stated in the Kalipuran 
was as follows. Parboti the wife of Sib, was fighting with 
an infidel (Osur), who would only worship her husband. 
The monster becoming very thirsty prayed to Sib, who 
rather unreasonably ordered his wife to supply her ene¬ 
my with drink. In consequence this river sprung from 
the breast of the goddess in three streams, and has ever since 
continued to flow. It is said, that in the more polished 
dialect of Bengal these Sangskrita names have been corrupted 
into Stishta: but the people, who inhabit its banks, accord¬ 
ing to the plan of orthography which I have adopted, pro¬ 
nounce the word Tista. It indeed appears to me, that the 
word could not possibly have been better expressed in the 
English character, than it has been written (Teestah) by 
Major Hennell, and it is only for the sake of uniformity, that 
I have ventured to alter the orthography. I presume, that 
this is the original and proper name, and that the other ap¬ 
pellations are corruptions, suited to answer the fictions of 
poetry, or to accommodate a derivation from the sacred lan¬ 
guage ; for the names of rivers and mountains are those which 
are usually most carefully preserved, among the changes that 
take place in the languages of mankind. 

According to the accounts of the Nepalese the Tista has 
its origin in Thibet, and after forcing a passage through the 
snowy mountains, which form the boundary of the Chinese 
empire, it enters the mountainous country to the South, and 
separates the present dominions of Gorkha from that part of 
Bhotan which is subject to the Dev Raja. The river, as it 
comes from the hills, falls down the precipices of a mountain 
called Rongdhong, beyond which the Bengalese never ascend. 
It is said to be 30 coss north from Jolpayiguri. The Tista 
enters this district at its northern extremity, where it is 
bounded by the country of Sikim subject to Gorkha; and 
continues for about 23 miles from thence to the boundary 
between the Company's territory, and that of the Dev Raja. 
It is there kn exceeding large channel, from 600 to 800 yards 
wide, and at all seasons contains a great deal of water and a 
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rapid stream; but its course is somewhat interrupted by 
stones and rapids. South from Rong-dhong the wood cut* 
ters can float single logs to within ten or twelve miles of the 
Company’s frontier, and to where canoes at all seasons can 
ascend; and with the assistance of these canoes floats are 
constructed for bringing down the timber. In the dry sea¬ 
son boats of 150 mans burthen ascend to Paharpoor, near the 
frontier of Gorkha, and in the rainy season boats of 1000 
mans burthen could go to the same place. 

The Tista begins to swell in spring, and usually rises two 
or three inches between the 12th of April and the 12th of 
May, owing in part probably to the melting of the snow; 
but no considerable change takes place, until the rainy sea¬ 
son. Immediately below Jolpayiguri the Tista has the Com¬ 
pany's territory on both sides, and receives from the West 
a small river named the Korla, on the western bank of which 
Jolpayiguri is situated. It arises from the lower hills of the 
Sikim territory near the sources of the Korotoya, and passes 
through this district for about 24 miles. Canoes frequent it 
in the dry season, and in the floods large boats could ascend 
it a considerable way. 

Below this a little way the Tista on its west side has Ma- 
dargunj a small mart. Although it is there a very large 
river, boats of a greater burthen than 150 mans cannot 
ascend it ill the dry season. In the rains those of any size 
may come. ' A little below this the Tista sends off a branch 
already described under the name of Buri Tista, and which 
in the time of Major Rennell’s survey was the principal 
channel. Even then, however, the former channel, to which 
the river has now returned, was not obliterated, and the 
namds of Teeshtah river, and Teestah nullah are given in the 
large manuscript copies of his survey, although he has left 
them out in his Bengal atlas, probably distrusting all the 
appellations given by the natives to the rivers of the vicinity, 
owing to the apparent confusion of their nomenclature. In 
the published maps, however, we And the remains of the 
lower part of the channel under the name of the Teestah 
creek. 

On sending off the old Tista, the great channel turns to 
the East, and passing Byangkro, a mart in division Fakir- 
gunj, it receives the Koya a small stream, which arises in 
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Bhotan, and has on its banks a place of some trade called 
Jorpakri. The Tista then enters Vihar, through which it 
passes for 9 miles, and sends off the branch called Kheruya, 
that has already been described. The Tista then passes 4 
miles nearly south through Varuni, where there is a mart 
called Khoyerullah. It continues running nearly in a south 
direction through Dimla, for about 7 miles, forming an island 
opposite to the town of that name, which is a place of consi¬ 
derable trade. Here the Tista is joined hy a rivulet named 
Singgahara, which comes from the North. 

At a market place named Chirabhija the Tista turns sud¬ 
denly to the east, and soon after sends off a small branch 
named the Auliya khana, that has already been described. 
About 4 miles below this the Tista receives from the north 
a small river named the Layutara, which rises in Varuni, 
and in some places forms the boundary between that and 
Dimla. 

About 13 miles below this the Tista receives a small rivulet 
called Dhum; and 7 miles lower down a more considerable 
stream called Kumarlai, which has a course of 18 miles, and 
in the rainy season is navigable for canoes. About 10 miles 
from the Tista it receives the Dadai. This arises with two 
branches, the Dadai and Sui, from the great forest of Sing- 
hesworjhar on the frontier of Vihar, has a course of about 
12 miles, and in the rainy season is navigable in canoes to 
Khorivari 16 miles from the Tista. About 4 miles below 
Khorivari the Dadai receives another small river named the 
Soniyajan, which rises in Vihar, and has a course of about 
14 miles, but is not navigable. About 5 miles from where 
it joins the Dadai the Soniyajan receives a river of great 
length named the Singgimari, which enters Fakirgunj from 
Bhotan, and from thence has a course of above 24 miles, 
partly through the Company’s territory and partly through 
Vihar. The Kumarlai joins the Tista with two mouths, 
immediately above the uppermost of which is Ghoramara 
one of the most considerable marts in the vicinity. Below 
the lower mouth of the Kumarlai the depth of water in the 
Tista increases considerably, and boats of 250 mans burthen 
can frequent it at all seasons. 

Opposite to this the Tista sends off a branch, which when 
Major Rcnnell made his survey was a considerable river. In 
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the language of the vulgar it is called the Ghagliot; but its 
Sangskrita name is Ghorgora. The word Ghagot has no 
meaning, having probably been derived, from a language 
spoken before the introduction of the Bengalese. The Ghor- 
ghora may be considered as an alteration, made in order to 
procure a name, that has a meaning in the sacred tongue. 
I shall now describe this river, although it has lost much of 
its importance. 

In the dry season the Ghaghot, where it separates from 
the Tista, is not at all navigable, even for canoes; but in the 
floods boats of 500 mans burthen can pass. It first forms 
the boundary between Dhap and Varuni for about 7 miles, 
during which it sends to the east a channel called the Bherb- 
heri, which is dry except in the rainy season, and after a 
course of about 10 miles joins the Manas. 

The Ghaghot, after having sent off the Bherbheri, passes 
through Dhap and Kotwali for 19 miles, during which space 
it has on its banks Amirgunj, Betgari and Mahigunj, all 
marts from whence there is a considerable trade; and it has 
also on its banks the capital of the district, of which indeed 
Mahigunj forms a part. At Dhap the water has deserted 
the channel of the Ghaghot, which in most parts is quite dry, 
except in the rainy esason, and the stream now follows a 
channel called the Ghorjan, which reunites with the Ghaghot, 
about 4 miles below Mahigunj. A little below this reunion the 
Ghaghot, on coming to the boundary of Molonggo, divides into 
three branches, the easternmost of which retains the name, 
and is soon rejoined by the middle one, which has various 
names, and includes an island and a market place between 
the two branches, into which it subdivides. In different parts 
of its course it is called the Bokra, Chomka and Burail. The 
western branch called Horolayi goes to join the Akhira, 
and has been already described. From the place where this 
separation takes place the Ghaghot runs about 9 miles 
easterly, forming the boundary between Dhap and Molonggo. 
It there receives the Alayikungri, a branch of the Manas, 
which has a course of about 15 miles, passes through the 
eastern skirts of the town of Ronggopoor, and in the rainy 
season is navigable for canoes and small boats. 

From this junction with the Alayikungri the Ghaghot runs 
about 18 miles southerly. About 5 or 6 miles below the 
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junction is a mart called Jalalgunj, where the river acquires 
an increase of size merely, so far as would seem, from the 
lowness of the country. Even in the dry season it is there 
navigable for canoes; and for four months in the year it is 
frequented by boats of from 200 to 500 mans. Before the 
1194 Bengal year it was navigable for such vessels through* 
out the year. For some years after that period it gradually 
diminished to its present size, and has been since stationary. 

A very little below Sadullahpoor, which is twelve miles be¬ 
low Jalalgunj, the Ghagliot separates into two branches, the 
eastern of which is called Pagla. After a course of about 
ten miles this falls into a river called Kornayi, which is a 
branch of the Manas, and in fact now contains by far the 
greater part of the water of that river. About six miles 
after receiving the Pagla, the Kornayi joins the western 
branch of the Ghagliot, and loses its name, although it is a 
large river, and joins one of comparatively little consequence. 

From the separation of the Pagla to the junction of the 
Kornayi the Ghagliot runs about eighteen miles, during 
which it sends off a small branch called Molongkhali, that 
in the lower part of its course is called Alayi, and will be 
hereafter described. In this part of its course the Ghaghot 
has a large mart named Bhorotkhali. 

On the junction of the Ghaghot with the Kornayi both 
names are lost, and the^ continuation of these rivers is called 
the Banggali, which after a course of about 20 miles enters 
the Nator district. About midway it receives from the 
west a small river named the Noliya, which arises from the 
northern boundary of Pirgunj, and after a course of 10 miles 
receives a supply of water from a large marsh called Athrayi, 
by means of a rivulet named Domjam. About 20 miles below 
that the Noliya is joined by a small channel from the Koro- 
toya, that has been already mentioned. About six miles far¬ 
ther down the Noliya receives the branch of the Ghaghot 
called the Alayi, which has a course of about 20 miles, and 
has been lately noticed. The united streams, about two miles 
below, join the Banggali. About five miles below this, the 
Banggali receives a branch of the Korotoya named the 
Bhimti, which has a course of 15 miles, but is little applied 
to the purposes of commerce. Nor indeed in (his district 
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have the banks of the Banggali a single mart of any im¬ 
portance. 

To return to the Tista. About four miles below where the 
Ghaghot separates, it sends towards the south the Kola- 
gechhe, which, after running parallel with the great channel 
for seven or eight miles, rejoins it with some of its water, for 
the greater part is sent to the south, and forms a very con¬ 
siderable river, the Manas, which I shall now describe. The 
word Manas, I am told, has no meaning in either the Sangs- 
krita or Bengalese languages. Soon after leaving the Kola- 
gechhe, the Manas receives from the Ghaghot the insigni¬ 
ficant creek called Bherbheri, which has already been men¬ 
tioned, and soon afterwards repays this accession, by sending 
a similar channel the Alayi Kungri to join the Ghaghot. On 
this part of the Manas is Gojoghonta a mart, to which boats 
of 100 mans burthen can come at all seasons, and during the 
floods it is usually frequented by those carrying from 3 to 
500 mans, although larger vessels might reach the place. 
The Manas runs through Dhap for about 17 miles, but 
except that just now mentioned, has no other mart on its 
banks. It then enters Olipoor, previously sending off a small 
channel named Bamon-kundo, which for some way forms the 
boundary between Olipoor and Dhap*. This river, where I 
crossed it, was deep, and its channel muddy, which is almost 
the only instance of this kind of channel in the district. The 
rivers almost universally run on a fine firm sand, and towards 
the north are clear. The southern part of the Bamon-kundo 
1 have not been able to trace, and I am uncertain whether it 
rejoins the Manas, or is connected with the Ghaghot. Soon 
after the junction of Gaburhelan, the Manas has shifted its 
course to the east, and has left a large empty channel called 
the Dead (Mora) Manas, which in its middle is divided into 
two branches, the Naotana and Paotana. A little below the 
lower end of the Dead Manas, this river sends to the east a 
very considerable branch which is said to have been recently 
formed, and which is called Gorkata, from the encroachments 
that it is making on an old fortress. In the rainy season this 
is navigable for boats of 200 mans burthen. 

The Manas passes through Olipoor for about 15 miles, and 
in that space has on its banks Nawabgunj, a considerable 
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mart, to which boats of 300 mans burthen can come in the 
dry season. Not that the Manas is there comparable in size 
with the Ti8ta above Ghoramara, although it admits of ves¬ 
sels of double the size; for this circumstance is owing to the 
extreme lowness of the south-eastern parts of the country, in 
which the water is almost stagnant, whereas towards the 
north and west the declivity is considerable, and the rapidity 
of the stream diminishes the depth of the rivers. 

The Manas then passes for about 14 miles to the south 
without either receiving or sending off a branch, when the 
greatest part of its water goes to join the Ghaghot through 
the Kornayi, as has been already described, nor has it in this 
space any mart of importance except Baroboldya to which 
boats of 400 mans can come at all seasons. The diminished 
stream of the Manas continues to run through this district for 
about 20 miles, when it enters Nator. In this part of its 
course it is not navigable even for canoes in the dry season, 
and possesses no mart. A branch called the Ghorbhanggi 
or Dilayi separates from it, surrounds a considerable extent, 
and again rejoins. 

I again return to the Tista, which in the space between its 
enlargement at Bhotmari to where it is rejoined by the Kola- 
gechhe, a distance of about 12 miles, has four marts, Bhot¬ 
mari, Bhullagunj, Kangkinya and Govordhon. The last is 
surrounded by a small branch of the Tista called Devnat- 
herdoba, or Polasi, and this communicates with another 
branch called Galandi, or Monirdangra, both including two 
islands about 10 miles in length. By means of a short canal 
named the Bohonta, the Galandi communicates with a very 
large channel, which in the dry season has no stream, and 
even in the floods admits only canoes. It runs nearly parallel 
to the Tista, at about four miles distance towards the north, 
and extends about 16 miles above its connection with the 
Bohonta, and as far below, where it ends in a large marsh of 
the Boro Vari division, which is named Deyula. This large 
channel is named Mora Sungti, and" seems to me to be an old 
channel of the Tista. Near its western end it communicates 
with the Maldo, hereafter to be described, by a short channel 
called the Dhoyolayi. South from that junction is a large 
marsh called Pungthimari; from this runs a small stream 
called the Buksula, which soon falls into another marsh called 
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Hangrisa, and that sends forth a stream named Bhengtes- 
wor, which joins the Mora Sungti, a little above where it 
sends the Bohonta to join the Galandi, and which carries 
away all the water that the Mora Sungti had received from 
the above-mentioned marshes. About six miles below the 
mouth of the Galandi, the Tista becomes a less considerable 
stream, and sends half its water by a new and more direct 
channel, named on that account the Gaburhelan, which after 
a course of about six miles joins the Manas, on the boundary 
of Olipoor division. 

The Tista during this diminished part of its course, is still 
farther reduced by sending off the Bamni, a dirty crooked 
branch, which after a course of about 15 miles joins the Broh- 
moputro. About the middle of its course it receives by two 
mouths at a considerable distance from each other, a dirty 
channel called Potiyar Dangra. There is reason to think, 
that the Bamni may have formerly been a continuation of the 
Mora Sungti, as the upper part of the river between Durga- 
poor and the Tista is called the Gidari. Durgapoor and 
Onontopoor on this river are small marts, and in the rainy 
season are frequented by boats of 300 mans. 

A very little below Thetrayi, a small mart about nine miles 
below the separation of the Gaburhelan, the Tista sends off 
a dry channel called Nephra, which joins the Gorkata above 
described, and then the Tista continues to wind with a bend 
to the north-east for about 10 miles, where it receives the 
Gorkata. On the Tista in this space, are five small marts, 
Olipoor, Ranigunj, Onontopoor, Sorarhat and Borobangk. 
In the rainy season vessels of 1000 mans burthen ascend; 
but in the dry season it is by no means navigable for larger 
vessels, that it is at Bhotmari. 

I am persuaded, that formerly the channel of the Tista in 
this part of its course ran considerably more to the south; 
for very numerous large channels remain in that direction, 
and annroadi an old fortress, which seems to have terminated 
a line of defence, that extended from the Ghaghot at Sadul- 
lahpoor, and which probably reached the Tista; but in the 
present condition of the river this line of defence would have 
been totally useless, as there is nothing to prevent its eastern 
extremity from being turned. 

From the junction with the Gorkata, the Tista inclines to 
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the north-east, and when Major Rennell made his surrey, 
joined the Brohmoputro about five miles distant; but this 
was neither its old, nor is it its present channel. This is 
now very small, or at least in the dry season contains very 
little water, and runs south, parallel to the Brohmoputro, 
for about 15 miles, leaving between a narrow 'neck of land, 
on which is situated the town of Chilmari. Above that place 
this Tista communicates with the Brohmoputro, by means of 
a channel called the Mora Dhorla. 

Farther down the old Tista is separated from the Broh¬ 
moputro by an inhabited island, and sands, through which 
there are several openings, and at its lpwer extremity receives 
the Soruyi, one of its most considerable branches, of which 
I shall now give some account. Immediately after the junc¬ 
tion with the Burail, the Soruyi sends off a large branch 
called the Konayi, which is of great size, and formerly went 
with a winding course into the Nator district; but between 
the towns of Bhowanigunj and Dewangunj the Brohmoputro 
has made an irruption, and has carried away a great part of 
its channel. In return the Brohmoputro gives a large supply 
of water to the lower part of the Konayi, which now passes 
behind Dewangunj scarcely inferior to the mighty river, and 
threatens to sweep away the whole intermediate country. 

Concerning the Dhorla. 

Having now traced the Tista through all its wanderings 
and branches, I proceed to another river, which, although 
by no means so large, is still considerable. The Pandit of 
the survey says that its Sangskrit name is Dhovla, which 
signifies white, and he writes the vulgar name Dholla, which 
has the same meaning; but the word, as universally pro¬ 
nounced by the inhabitants of its banks, seems to have been 
accurately expressed by Major Rennell’s orthography, Dur- 
lah. This word the Pandit, acccording to the orthography 
that I have adopted, writes Dhorla, which for the sake of 
uniformity I shall employ. As this word has no meaning 
either in the Sangskrit or Bengalese languages, it is con¬ 
sidered by the Pandit as an impure corruption, while I con¬ 
sider it as the original appellation of the river. White, it 
must be observed, is by no means an epithet well suited to 
the river. In the upper part of its course it is a clear stream, 
in the lower it is very dirty. 
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Concerning the upper part of the Dhorla’s course I re¬ 
ceived no intelligence on which I could depend. From Vihar 
it enters the Company’s territory of Patgang as a river with 
a large winding channel, which in the dry season contains a 
small clear stream, not at all navigable; but which during 
the floods is occasionally frequented by boats of #00 mans 
burthen; if however a few fair days happen, the boats are 
liable to be left dry. It passes through the Patgang division 
for about 15 miles, and then re-enters Vihar, from whence it 
returns very much enlarged into the division Borovari; for 
soon after the time of Major Rennell’s survey it would seem 
to have received the greater part of the Torsha. 

For some miles it forms the boundary between liorovari 
and Vihar, and there has on its right bank a considerable mart 
named Mogulhat. The river at this mart has for some years 
been diminishing, owing to part of the Torsha having been 
directed to other channels ; but still boats of 300 mans bur¬ 
then can at all seasons ascend so far, although" the channel 
and quantity of water which flows past seem to be very in¬ 
ferior to those of the Tista, which admits only of smaller 
vessels. From the place where both banks of the Dliorla 
belong to the Company, the river passes 14 miles through 
the division of Borovari, but winds exceedingly in its 
course. 

The banks of the rivers in this district are scarcely any 
where higher than the other parts of the country, on the 
contrary they are in general very low; and the inundation, 
far from raising the ground by a deposition of sediment, 
seems gradually to be sinking the rivers deeper and deeper 
below the level of the plains, which in a country so well 
supplied with rain, as Bengal, is a fortunate circumstance. 
In this part of the course of the Dhorla, I had a most satis¬ 
factory proof of this circumstance. I saw three different 
channels, which the river has occupied, each gradually lower 
than the other, somewhat as represented in the sketch, 
No. (5.) The river now occupies the channel, (No. 3.) The 
channels, Nos. 1 and 2, together with the country to (a b), are 
now cultivated. The level spaces (c d) between the channels 
are ih fact much more distant in proportion than is exhibited 
in the figure, which, by observing the exact proportions would 
have been extended to an inconvenient length. 
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On this part of the course of the Dhorla is a large mart 
named Kulaghat. Immediately above this the Dhorla re¬ 
ceives a pretty little river the Rotnayi. This rises in Vihar, 
where it receives a branch called Gidari. On arriving at 
the frontier, it receives from the west a river called Maldo, 
which, for some way forms the boundary betweeta Vihar and 
the division of Phoronvari. In its upper part the Mal'do 
communicates with the Sungti by means of a channel named 
Dftoyolayi, which has already been described, and, so far 
as I know, is the only anastomosis between the branches 
of the Tista and Dhorla, In the rainy season boats of 100 
mans burthen can ascend the Maldo for a considerable way, 
but there is no mart on its banks. 

From the junction of the Maldo with the Rotnayi, this 
river passes about 12 miles through the divisions of Pho¬ 
ronvari and Borovari, and enters the Dhorla by two 
channels, the northern of which is named Baromasiya. 
After having passed through Borovari, and having reached 
the boundary of Nakeswori, the Dhorla receives a river that 
is wider than itself, but its stream is not so rapid, and is 
very dirty. It is indeed said, that it is a dead river, and 
that in the dry season many parts contain no water. It is 
called Nilkumar; and, in the time when Major Rennell’s 
map was constructed, seems to have received most of the 
waters of Vihar; but from its name, signifying “ the blue 
youth,” I suspect, that it was then a new river, and the greater 
part of the waters have gone to other channels, which per¬ 
haps were the original courses. In some parts the Nilkumar 
is called the Old (Buro) Dhorla, which would imply, that at 
one period it has been actually a channel of the Dhorla. 
There is no mart on its banks, and after it enters the Dhorla, 
that river proceeds by a very circuitous course to join the 
Brohmoputro, distant about 15 miles. 

A few miles below the junction with the Nilkumar the 
Dhorla communicates with the Girayi, a small river which 
will be next described by means of a canal named the Kodal- 
kati, which from its naine (cut with a hoe), would appear to 
ibe artificial, althougk r it would be difficult to say for what 
use it could have been intended. Immediately below this 
the Dhorla divides into 2 channels, which after a short 
course, re-unite and form an island opposite to Kurigang. 
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On this lower part of the Dliorta’s course are 5 marts, Bhog- 
dangga, Pangcbgachhi, Mogulbachah, Kurigang, and Be- 
guya, from which goods are imported and exported at all 
seasons. The river does not increase in depth of water, 
as it approaches the Brohmoputro, and at its mouth has a 
bar, which in the dry season prevents the entrance of large 
boats. 

Concerning the rivers, which fall into the Brohmoputro 
from the north, or from Uttorkul and Dhengkiri. The 
Girayi is a small river, which falls into the Brohmoputro, 
about 6 miles east from the Dhorla, and has a course of 
about 22 miles. It has very frequently shifted its channel, 
and has left many pools and water courses, some of which in 
the rainy season are navigable, and are in general called 
Mora Girayi. Of these the two most remarkable pass Na- 
keswori and Bhowanigunj, both considerable marts, to which, 
owing to the low situation of the country, boats of 500 mans, 
or even larger, can come in the rainy season. The Girayi 
arises with 2 heads, between which is situated Gagla, another 
considerable mart, that enjoys similar advantages for export¬ 
ing goods. The Girayi communicates with the Dhorla by 
means of the Kodalkati, as above mentioned, and enters the 
Brohmoputro by 2 mouths. 

• North from thence about 12 miles is a small creek, which 
after a short course ends in the Brohmoputro, and is called 
Dudkumar, having probably been at one time the continua¬ 
tion of the river of the same name, that will hereafter be 
mentioned. The great Sunecoss of Major Rennell has an 
orthography that seems to me to express very accurately the 
common pronunciation of the name, as it does also the name 
of a river farther to the east, which will hereafter be de¬ 
scribed. The Pandit of the survey, however, says, that the 
eastern'river should be written Sonkosh, and that Chhonno- 
kosh, (ortum e testiculis Dei Vishnu ducens), is the proper 
name of the western, a distinction which I. shall adopt in 
order to avoid the ambiguity of two rivers of the same name 
in the sahie vicinity. 

Major Rennell has called the upper part of this river Sur- 
radingah, and the'lower Sunecoss, probably owing to his 
having been unable to trace its course through the northern 
parts of Ghurla (Gooflah R.), which were then covered with 
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forests. Tracing the river according to the ideas of the 
natives, I found, that its commencement consisted in a large 
sandy channel; which in the spring was dry, and which 
separates from the Godadhor, about 6lniles above Koyimari 
(Quemary II.) This channel proceeds south west for some 
way, when it receives some water from the north by a channel 
called the old Chhonnokosh, and it seems difficult to assign 
a reason for its not being considered as the origin of the 
river, for at all seasons it is navigable for canoes. 

Some way below the junction of the old Chhonnokosh, the 
river sends off a small branch named Sanas, which in the 
spring is a large sandy channel, that contains a small clear 
stream. At a little distance from its separation it receives 
from the east side a winding channel, in most places deep 
and marshy, which arises with two heads to the north and 
west of Koyimari. It is called Khali, which implies merely 
creek. Some way below that the Sanas divides into two 
branches. The one which goes to the west is named the 
Ghoriyal, and soon after rejoins the Chhonnokosh. The 
other has.a very short course^ when joining a very inconsi¬ 
derable stream, that proceeds from a marsh, it takes the 
name of Duba. The Duba at this junction with the Sanas 
has on its banks a mart called Kaldoba, to which boats of 
300 mans burthen can ascend in the rainy season. It joins 
the new Torsha, which will hereafter be described, about 
four miles north from the Brohmoputro. 

On the banks of the Chhonnokosh, about five miles from 
the separation of the Sanas are two marts, Dimachora or Di- 
makuri, and Khyarvari. At all seasons boats of 100 mans 
burthen can reach Khyarvari. Immediately below KUyar- 
vari the Chhonnokosh receives from the north-west a very 
large river, which the people called to me the Kalgani. It 
is, however, evidently the Surradinga of Major Rcnnell, a 
name which I could not pronounce so as to be understood by 
the natives of the place; but I am informed by a relation of 
the Raja of Vihar, that the Kaljani is formed by the junction 
of the Suraidangga and Gorom. A small river, named the 
Dipok, enters the fork between the Kaljani and Chhonno¬ 
kosh. The former, being by far the larger river of the two. 
Major Rcnnell, as usual with European geographers, seems 
to have considered as the proper Chhonnokosh, which pro- 
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bably induced him to curtail the territory of the Vihar Raja 
by about 200 square miles. He probably was informed, that 
the boundary extended along the Chhonnokosh, and there¬ 
fore made it terminate on the Kaljani, whereas it goes ajong 
the Chhonnokosh to the Godadhor, and ascends the right 
bank of that until it reaches the same parallel of latitude as 
the other northern frontier of his territory. 

The Kaljani is said in the 1801 or 1802 to have re¬ 
ceived a very large addition from the Torsha, which deserted 
its usual channel near Vihar, sent a large branch to join the 
Kaljani a little before that unites with, the Chhonnokosh, 
and produced a very great change on the face of the country 
below. About 16 miles below the junction, the channel being 
unable to retain this immense body of water, a ^new branch 
broke out, which almost equals the Tista in size. It takes a 
retrograde motion for about four miles to the north, and then 
turns to join the Brohinoputro between three and four miles 
above the mouth of the Chhonnokosh, having in its course 
swallowed up the lower part of the Duba river, as above de¬ 
scribed. This great new channel, being considered, not un¬ 
naturally, as arisen from the waters of the Torsha or Toyo- 
rosa, as it is called in the sacred language, has received that 
name. It is said that since the floods, 1807-1808, a great 
part of the waters of the Torsha have returned to their former 
channels, but still in Spring, 1808, I found both branches of 
the Chhonnokosh vast rivers, and I suspect that the informa¬ 
tion is not well founded, as the people on the banks of the 
Dhorla and Nilkumar still complained in 1809 of a diminu¬ 
tion of their water. On the low part of the Chhonnokosh 
are three marts, Subolpat, Birnachhora, and Patoyamari; 
and on the Torsha is Chhonbadha. 

Several alterations seenrto have taken place since the time 
of Major Rennell’s survey, in the rivers by which the Chhon¬ 
nokosh itid Nilkumar are connected. The connection then 
seems to have been formed by a river running nearly west 
and east ;* but this is now interrupted near the east end. A 
tnarsR, called Khorgi, sends out a small water course of the 
same name, w^iich joins the Chhonnokosh in the direction that 
Major Rennell represents, and this sends to the south a 
branch named Bolidya, which joins the Chhonnokosh some 
miles lower down! 
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A river, called Phulkumar, or the " tender flower,” comes 
from Vihar, and may be a branch of the Nilkumar or “ blue 
youth,” as represented by Major Rennell. It sends a branch 
to join the Nilkumar. The upper part of this does not seem 
to have been laid down by Major Rennell, and is named Gai- 
mara, but its lower part is named Ghorar Dangra, and seems 
to be the west end of the channel, which existed at the time 
of Major Rennell’s survey, while the middle portion of his 
river is now a dry channel that connected the two branches 
of the Phulkumar, and is called Voginisukha, or “ the dry 
channel of herons.” On reaching this the Phulkumar changes 
its name to Dudkumar, or “ the white youth,” which goes to 
join the Chhonnokosh at the same place with the Bolidya. 
In the rainy season, owing to the lowness of the country, 
these creeks and channels admit boats of considerable size, 
and Phulkumar, Bolidya, Rayigunj, and Muriya, are marts 
for the exportation and importation of goods. 

Near the Brolmioputro the Chhonnokosh semis off a branch 
named Ichchamoti, which takes a bend to the west, and joins 
the Brolimoputro immediately below the mouth of the Chhon¬ 
nokosh. 

The Chhonnokosh joins the Brolimoputro, where that im¬ 
mense river, after having long run from east to west, takes a 
sudden bend to the south, and the tw r o rivers, from the 
source of the Songkosli to 40 or 50 miles below its junction 
with the Brolimoputro, form a boundary that is very remark¬ 
able. The degree of knowledge and the customs that have 
been communicated to the people of Bengal, both by Brah¬ 
mans and Muhammedans, have made comparatively little pro¬ 
gress beyond this line, the inhabitants to the east of which 
are many centuries behind their western neighbours. 

Between the Chhonnokosh and the Godadhor are many 
very large water-courses, in which most probably one or 
other of these large rivers has formerly flowed. Although 
several of these at all seasons contain a great deal of water, 
yet in some places they are quite ifry, and they have never 
any stream, and are now considered as lakes. 

The Godadhor is said to derive its name from one of the 
titles of Krishno, which implies “ the wielder of a mace but 
in order to suit th^riame for such a far-fetched derivation it 
has probably been altered, and Guddada, the manner in 
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yhich Major Rennell writes it, seems to me to express the 
sound as pronounced by the inhabitants of its banks better 
than the orthography adopted by the Pandit, who is pro¬ 
bably a good deal influenced by the sound of Godadhor, the 
river at Goya being familiar to his ear. 

This river reaches the boundary of Vihar, has a large clear 
stream, and soon after receives from the west the Raydak, 
which is said to be the largest. Immediately below the junc¬ 
tion, the dry channel called Chhonokosh is sent off, as I have 
already described. The Godadhor forms the boundary be¬ 
tween Vihar and Bhotan for, some way, and then for about 
seven miles forms the boundary between the possessions of 
the Company and those entrusted to the management of the 
Dev Raja. It then has the Company’s possessions on both 
sides, and where it enters, receives a small river, the Bayonayi, 
which arises from a marsh called Chakma. This marsh and 
river form the boundary between the Company’s possessions 
and those under the Dev Raja. 

From thence the Godadhor proceeds about 14 miles, and 
receives from the forest of Par hot Jovar a small river arising 
with two branches, the Silayi which retains the name, and 
the Sijdoho which joins it some way before it falls into the 
Godadhor. In the rainy season both the Bayonayi and Silayi 
are useful for floating the timber of the forests into the 
Godadhor, and the same purpose is served by three water¬ 
courses, named Joldhaka, Dukhisukhi, and Shangreswor, 
which enter the Godadhor in the intermediate space, but 
which by the natives are called Bils, and do not receive the 
title of rivers. 

About five miles below the mouth of the Silayi the Godad¬ 
hor receives a very considerable river, the Sonkosh (little 
Sunecoss R.) This enters the Company’s territories from 
Bhotan, in an exceedingly wild country, and there receives 
the Gorupala, which for some way separates Porbotjoya, 
belonging to the Company, from Raymana belonging to 
Bhotan. 

From the frontier the Sonkosh runs south, between Por- 
botjoyar on the west, and Khungtaghat on the east, for 
about 15 miles, and then receives from the east a small river 
named Dipok. Immediately below this the Sonkosh has 
lately formed a new channel towards the north, and has de- 
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serted its old channel, and the remainder of its course runs 
very much to the west, in order to join the Godadhor, while 
it separates Porbotjoyar from Changpoor and Jamira. 

During this space the Songkosh receives from Porbotjoyar 
two small streams, the Tipkai and Chhatakungri. Nearly 
opposite to the latter it sends off a branch to join a channel 
of the Brohmoputro, which at some distance below joins the 
Sonkosh, and thus forms two islands. The Sonkosh, on ap¬ 
proaching the Godadhor, does not join it by a straight course. 
It sends forward a branch named the Sulimara, which joins 
the Godadhor, and forms a third island. The Sonkosh then 
takes a large bend to the south, and enters the Godadhor 
about two or three miles from the Brohmoputro. .The 
united streams foil into this great river, winding rapidly past 
the rocky shores of Dliubri, by a passage which is rather 
dangerous for boats, although within they afford the waterman 
an excellent shelter. In the rainy season both the Godadhor 
and Sonkosh are navigable beyond the Company’s territory, 
and afford a ready means for exporting whatever may be pro¬ 
duced in a very great extent of fertile country, and for sup¬ 
plying its inhabitants with whatever foreign luxuries they 
required; but the state of society encourages the growth of 
little else but reeds and forests, and the thinly scattered inha¬ 
bitants are able to purchase no foreign commodity except a 
little salt and iron. Koyimari, however, Vorundangga, Me- 
tyabo, and Dhubri on the Godadhor, and Parli on the Son¬ 
kosh, are insignificant places, from whence some of the rude 
produce of the country is exported, and where salt and iron 
are sold. The Godadhor is at all seasons navigable to the 
frontier for boats of 100 mans burthen, but the Sonkosh is 
somewhat smaller. 

The next river to the Sonkosh is the Gauranggo, or Gou- 
rong of Major Rennell, which orthography I would prefer, 
were it not for the sake of uniformly expressing the name as 
written by the Pandit by the same combinations of our letters. 
It is a beautiful little river, at all times navigable for canoes 
to the frontier of Bhotan, and in the rainy season would ad¬ 
mit boats of a large size ; but a little timber exported from 
Varshi is its only cobimerce. At that place, in the spring, it 
has a rapid clear stream, running in a bed of sand, and its 
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banks being finely adorned with little hills, and better culti¬ 
vated than the vicinity, are extremely beautiful. 

Proceeding a little farther east, we come to the Diblayi, 
a smaller river, which in the spring is almost stagnant, but 
even then it is deep. It passes through a country, consisting 
of little hills, and swelling grounds covered with sal forests, 
and serves to float a considerable quantity of that timber 
into the Brohmoputro, which it enters to the west of a hill of 
the same name. 

The next river that enters the Brohmoputro is the Cham- 
pamoti, a river nearly of about the same size with the Go- 
dadhor, that is like the Thames at Windsor; and like this 
last the two Indian rivers are rather turbid. It enters the 
territories of the Company a little north from Dhontola, where 
there is a little commerce. It then passes between two hills, 
and turns east to receive a small tribute from the Tuniya. 
Afterwards it has a large bond to the south, passing the resi¬ 
dence of the Changpor family, and then turns west parallel 
to the Brohmoputro until stopt by the hill called Dhir, when 
it turns south, and joins the Brohmoputro. At the angle, 
where it turns south, it receives from the sal forests of the 
north a small river, the Jonoray, by means of which the 
merchants of Salkongcha bring down,some timber. Imme¬ 
diately west from Yogighopa, a small river named the Hori- 
pani, enters the Brohmoputro. It derives its sources from 
several marshes or lakes, especially from the beautiful pieces 
of water called Toborong, and after a very winding course 
enters the Brohmoputro. 

The next river that I shall mention is the Manas, which 
reaches the boundary of the Company’s territory, as sepa¬ 
rating the district of Vigni, paying a tribute to the prince of 
gods (Dev* Raja), from some districts now subject to the 
Lord of Heaven (Sworgodev); that is to the civil governor of 
Bhotan, and the nominal prince of Asam; and the river con¬ 
tinues from thence to be in general the boundary between this 
said Lord of Heaven and the more powerful merchants of 
Leadcnhall Street, until it joins the Brohmoputro at Yogig¬ 
hopa, a distance of about 17 miles; but both parties possess 
on each side of the river some portions, that are not con¬ 
tested ; and some other portions on both sides are keenly 
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disputed by the owners of the lands, although no sort of in¬ 
terference, so far as I have learned, has ever been made by 
the superior powers* 

Exactly where the Manas begins to form the boundary be¬ 
tween Asam and Bengal, it receives from the north a river, 
that the natives call Ayti, which in the language of Kamrup 
signifies 9 mother/ I could not make the people understand 
Barally, the name which Major Rennell gives to this river. 
The Ayi in the rainy season is navigable, and forms the 
boundary between Vijni and Khungtaghat, both the property 
of one person; but the former tributary to the Dev Raja, 
and the latter subject to the company. 

The Manas in the dry season is navigable for boats of 50 
or 60 mans, as far as Vijni, where the proprietor lives; but 
there is very little commerce carried on by its means. About 
5 miles from its mouth it receives a small river named Kong- 
jiya, which arises a little beyond the northern frontier of 
Khungtaghat, and passes through almost its whole breadth. 
The Manas enters the Brohmoputro by two mouths, the east¬ 
ern of which is the boundary of Asam and some dry seasons 
of late for the western, which was formerly the largest, has 
been closed by a bar at its mouth. 

Brohmoputro .—Having now reached the part where the 
Brohmoputro enters the territory of the Company, I shall 
proceed to give an account of that great river, so far as it 
passes through this district; but as it is of too vast a size for 
a cursory view from its banks to give any accurate notion of 
its various channels and islands, and as these have suffered 
almost total change since the survey made by Major Ren- 
nell, I am satisfied, that what I can say on the subject will 
prove very unsatisfactory. 

The name Brohmoputro signifies the son of Brahma, the 
creator of the world, and from its grandeur, and from its be¬ 
ing one of the greatest works of the creator on earth, it 
might in a figurative sense be entitled to that appellation; 
but such is not the derivation given by the learned. Accord¬ 
ing to legend it owes its origin, to an adventure of Brahma 
with Omagha, the wife of an holy man named SantOnu. The 
particulars are so extravagantly indecent, that I shall en¬ 
tirely omit them, and only state, that the affair ended in the 
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production of a holy pool or lake, called Brohmokundo. 
For many ages this remained in obscurity, until Porosurarn 
had occasion to pass, while he was stained with the blood of 
the kingly race, whom he had murdered. On account of the 
bloody actions of this incarnation of God the battle axe clung 
to his hand, nor could he separate this instument of death 
from his grasp, in order to wash away the gore. While rest¬ 
ing on the Brohmokundo, he observed a young black bull 
come up to his mother, who was alarmed at his appearance, 
and said, my son, in what manner have you lost your purity, 
and become black. The calf replied, mother, I have killed 
a Brahman. Then my son'you must bathe in Brohmokundo, 
which has great efficacy in removing sin. The Calf immedi¬ 
ately went into the pool, and was restored to his natural 
white colour. On seeing this, Porosurarn immediately fol¬ 
lowed his example, the battle axe fell from his hand, and all 
liis stains were removed. Such is the manner, in which the 
profound sages of the east instruct the gaping multitude in 
the valuable duties of pilgrimage; and from what they say, 
I am inclined to believe, that, even among the Pandits, there 
are many black calves, who have no doubt of the truth of 
such relations. This history goes on to represent Porosu- 
ram in a more amiable light. In order to supply mankind 
with water of such admirable efficacy, he cut the hills with 
his battle axe, and allowed the river to flow through its 
present channel. Brohmokundo, I have no doubt, is in the 
mountains of Thibet, near the sources of the Indus and 
Ganges, although the people of Kamrup imagine, that it is 
much nearer, in the north-east parts of the kingdom of Asam. 
This however, I have no doubt, is a mistake, as in Nepal I 
heard from several persons, who had visited the spot, that 
the Brohmoputro, arises from the region called (accord¬ 
ing to their pronunciation) Manas-sarovar, which is a frozen 
territory containing numerous hills and lakes. The Brohmo¬ 
putro of the Hindus is therefore the Sanpoo of the Chinese, 
as Major Renncll supposed. I should not indeed have 
thought it becoming to have given any confirmation to the 
opinion of a geographer so justly celebrated, had not he 
expressed to me his uneasiness concerning the doubts of Mr. 
Dalrymple, who in arranging the geopraphical materials * 
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which I brought from Ava, seemed to think with D’ Anville, 
that the Sanpoo was one of the heads of the Ayrawati or 
river of Ava. 

The Brohmoputro reaches the frontier of the Company’s 
territory with a channel at least a mile broad, and where 
not divided by Islands continues nearly of the same width ; 
hut in several places these subdivide the channel into many 
branches, and enlarge its size, so that from bank to bank 
there are often five miles. In the dry season the water no 
where fills the channel even where narrowest. In the rainy 
season the river, except where there are a few scattered hills 
on its banks, every where overflows the country for some 
miles, and in many places deluges an extent of 20 or 30 miles 
in width, and insulates such small hills as are in the vicinity. 
It usually begins to rise in April, and in the beginning of 
May it increases still farther. This may in part be owing to 
the melting of snow, but in general I observed, that the 
swelling of the river, and the inundation were chiefly affected 
by the rains in the immediate vicinity of where I was. A few 
fair days always diminished its size, and it never rose much, 
except after a very heavy rain. In June the rapidity of the 
river, as well as its size increased very much ; and it is about 
the highest in the beginning of August. Towards the end 
of that month it generally falls considerably, and its current 
diminishes greatly in force. In the beginning of August 
and end of July, I observed, that, in passing over a rock at 
Goyalpara, where there was then a depth of at least 16 feet, 
the rapidity of the current occasioned the most violent whirl¬ 
pools accompanied by a considerable noise, while in the be¬ 
ginning of October, although the rock came near the surface, 
tne water glided smoothly over it. The inundation subsides 
in the end of August, and although the river usually rises 
once or twice in September and the beginning of October, 
it has never in these months been known to pass beyond its 
channel, which is both very wide, and deep. 

The Brohmoputro in this district, is no where fordable 
at any season; but its navigation is not very easy. In the 
rainy season. its current is remarkably strong, arid below 
Dhubri is rather tempestuous, while the wilds above that 
place render the fracking by ropes difficult. In the dry 
season the vast number of sands render the navigation ex- 
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ceedingly tedious, and a great many trunks of trees, half 
buried in its channel, occasions some danger. At Goyalpara 
it is the most placid water that I have ever seen, and.during 
the six months that I resided there, I did not above two or 
three times see its surface ruffled by wind; and even in very 
strong squalls not a single wave rose so high as to break. 
Except however its magnificent size, and the grand scenery 
of its bank, it is a disgusting river. Its water is the dirtiest, 
that I have ever seen ; and in the floods is' almost entirely 
covered with a scum of dusky foam intermixed with logs of 
wood, vast floats of reeds, and all manner of dead bodies, 
especially those of deer and oxen, which are almost as of¬ 
fensive as the half burned carcases on the banks of the 
Ganges. 

The islands of the Brohmoputro and its low banks are 
undergoing constant changes. Wherever its current is di¬ 
rected against their sandy sides, they are undermined, and 
swept away: but as the force of the current is always con¬ 
fined to a small portion of the channel, the sand thus carried 
away is deposited the moment it happens to escape out of 
the most rapid parts of the stream, and the deposition in¬ 
creases rapidly, whenever from the accumulation of sand 
the stream is more completely diverted to other parts. The 
sand is often so rapidly deposited, that it rises almost to a 
level with the inundation, and in such cases must always 
continue barren. In general however, when the water over 
a new formed sand becomes entirely stagnant, the clay and 
earth, that are suspended in the muddy stream, immediately 
subside, but this does not usually happen in the first year, 
at least the quantity of soil then deposited is usually small, 
and only enables tamarisks and reeds to take root, which 
they do with astonishing vigor, and give some degree of 
stability to the new land. The quantity of soil deposited in 
8 or 4 years is usually sufficient to render the soil fit for 
cultivation, and brings it within a foot or two of the level of 
the floods. It is evident, that a deposition from the river 
can never raise it higher, although the dust collected by wind, 
round bushes often raises some few spots a few inches above 
the high water-mark. The surface, however, of these islands 
and banks is by no means level; but swells, so that some 
parts are near the level of the water in the highest, floods, 
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while others are covered to a depth of 20 feet; nor can this 
occasion wonder, if we consider the irregular manner in 
which the deposition must take place, owing to differences 
in the stillness of various parts of the water. Subsequent 
floods, if continued for ages, would no doubt bring the whole 
to a level, by gradually depositing much mud, where the 
depth of water was great, and none where the earth had 
arisen to the level of the high-water mark; but time is no¬ 
where perhaps allowed for such tedious operations, and 
there are probably very few spots in these inundated parts, 
that have continued for a century without having been swept 
away. These depositions in the common dialect of Bengal, 
when they are of a small size, and do not admit of cultiva¬ 
tion, are called Chora; but when they are large, and espe¬ 
cially when they are covered with soil so as to be fit for 
cultivation, they are called Chor . In the proper dialect of 
Kamrup, these cultivable lands are called Ghangpoor. 

The Brolmioputro, after reaching the frontier of the Com¬ 
pany’s territory, for upwards of 20 miles has the kingdom of 
Asam on its northern bank, while the southern forms part 
of British India, and part of the islands belong to the one 
power, and part to the other. In this space I have little to 
observe. The appearance of yellow cliffs on the south side 
of the river at (Commcrputah and Baanati R.) Kamarpota 
and Bohoti as mentioned by Major llennel, seems now little 
remarkable, or indeed distinguishable from the common high 
abrupt bank of all other rivers. Above Goyalpara, on the 
same side, all the low land between the hills and river (Ben¬ 
gal atlas map. 18), since Major Rennell made his survey, 
has been separated from the continent by a channel, and 
now consists chiefly of Choras and islands, and the Krish- 
nayi river (Keestny R.) now enters the Brohmoputro imme¬ 
diately below Bibi Paingli (Bibby pointa R.), while the prin¬ 
cipal channel of the river comes between the sands laid down 
by Major Rennell as E. from Goyalpara, and the ruins of 
the adjacent low lands. 

Immediately below Goyalpara, the sands laid down as on 
the opposite side of the river, have been forced to the south, 
and have formed between the town and river an extensive Chor, 
now partly cultivated, and the current is now washing away 
the opposite part of Asam where it has opened a new passage 
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for the Manas, and in the dry season the old one contiguous 
to Yodighopa, (Jughigopa R.) is shut, as has been men¬ 
tioned. 

From thence to near Ranggamati I had no opportunity of 
observing the river, but I understood, that the long channel 
on its southern bank opposite to the hills called Dhir and 
Dudkumar, (Deheer and Doodkoar R.) still remains: as do 
also the three islands between Kanggomati and Dhubri 
(Rangamatty and Dubarye R.); only that the Jinnamary 
creek of Major Rennell has diminished greatly in size, and 
the islands seem to be more cultivated than in his time. 
Immediately below the mouth of the long channel, which 
I have lately mentioned, the left bank has received great 
additions, and of course the right has suffered corresponding 
losses. I shall first mention the accessions of the left. 
These accessions are still surrounded by channels, which 
when small and dry, except during the floods, are usually 
called Songta. But, if these channels contain a stream 
throughout the year, the vulgar of Bengal call them Dangra. 
In the sacred language, naturally less copious than the 
Bengalese in a nomenclature of this kind, both are called 
Srot. 

Beginning immediately below the situation of Bosotandy 
in Major Rennell’s map, we have a chor occupied by a smaill 
collection of farms called Bhanggonmari. This is separated 
from a larger chor by a channel called Songta Khaoya, 
which at all seasons contains a small stream. On the other 
side this chor is bounded by a larger channel called the 
Pagla. It contains three collections of farms, Bliakuyamari, 
Baoshkata and Basarchor, part of which however is on a still 
larger chor, situated on the other side of the Pagla. A little 
below the Songta Khaoya is lost in the Pagla, and this 
channel is joined by a river from the interior called Koliya, 
which will hereafter be described. Where it now joins the 
Pagla, its channel is dry; but soon after its name is recovered, 
passing out on the opposite side of the Pagla to join an old 
channel of the Jijiram, a river that will be hereafter described. 
The old Jijiram soon after sends a branch to the.Brohmopu- 
tro, which is named Songta Khaoya, and together with the 
Jijiram Koliya and Pagla encircles a large chor, on which, as 
before-mentioned, is situated a part of the collection of farms 
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called Basar cbor, together with Pochar chor, Madarer chor, 
and Chandar chor, which, when Major Rennell made his 
survey, was far to the south-west on the opposite side of :he 
Brohmoputro. 

A new channel called Bangskatarsongta, which now conveys 
the water of the Koliya into the Pagla, together‘with the old 
channel and the Pagla include a small chor not inhabited, but 
violently disputed between the neighbouring landholders. 

South from thence an old channel of the Jijiram, its present 
channel and the Pagla include a chor, that is well occupied; 
and when Major Rennell made his survey, seems to have been 
on the banks of the Brohmoputro, being apparently the grove 
of trees represented north-east from Rajabella, on what he 
calls the Monee creek. Now, however, two very large ohors 
intervene between it and the Brohmoputro. 

The first is bounded on the east by the present channel of 
the Jijiram, which occupies nearly the situation of Major 
Rennell’s Monee; on the north and east by a channel, which 
is called the old (Buri) Jijiram; for in the short period, since 
Major Rennell surveyed the country, we have not only the 
formation of a river called the Jijiram, but here is one channel, 
and we shall soon find another that have acquired the name 
of old. This old, and the present Jijiram uniting form the 
southern boundary of the chor, which is intersected by an old 
branch of another old Jijiram called the dry Khyartola. On 
this chor are several collections of farms, among which is 
Rajabola, in which we trace the Rajabella of Major Rennell. 
This is on the east bank of the old Jijiram, which must there¬ 
fore be the Monee creek. 

. Beyond the old Jijiram, and between it and the Brohmo¬ 
putro, is another chor bounded on the north by a channel 
connecting the two rivers, and called Songta Khaoya; and 
on the south by the present Jijiram. This chor is still inha¬ 
bited, but the Brohmoputro has begun to return upon it. 
North from that Songta Khaoya, and bounded on the other 
sides by the Brohmoputro and Pagla, is a very large chor, 
and among its hamlets we trace the Barabanga of Major 
Rennell in the Berabhangga of the present day, and the ori¬ 
gin of the name Monee creek may be discovered in the village 
Monirchpr. Both villages have moved far north, the inhabi¬ 
tants of these regions having no fixed abode. Indeed the 
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lower part of the Monee creek has been swept away, and the 
Brohmoputro now approaches within less than two miles of 
Singgimari, which is situated at the north end of the southern¬ 
most of* the hills, which seem to have been called Rajabella 
to Major Rennell, from his having viewed them over that 
village, when he asked their name. 

South from the old Jijiram before mentioned, east from 
the present Jijiram, and west from another channel called also 
the old Jijiram, is another large chor, bounded on the south 
by the junction of the last mentioned old Jijiram and the 
present channel of this river. This chor also is divided into 
two portions by a branch of the Jijiram called Khyartola, 
which here contains much water. This was a fine country 
until the late disputes of its proprietor with the Garos, since 
which it has been nearly deserted. 

Such are the encroachments and concessions, which the 
Brohmoputro has made on its left bank in passing through 
this district; for Singgimari is now on the boundary of Moy- 
monsing. On the right the Brohmoputro proceeds almost 
straight west from Dhubri, until it is joined by the Chhonno- 
kosh, and has carried away many islands, chore, and villages. 
ThePutyamanriof Major Rennell has beenremoved to the bank 
of the Chhonnokosh, seems now to stand nearly where Poon- 
kur did then, and is within half-a-mile of the Brohmoputro. 
Below the mouth of the Chhonnokosh, again, the right bank 
of the Brohmoputro has been gaining, and the channels on 
that side have been diminishing, so that many of the chors 
and islands have united with the main, but I had no oppor¬ 
tunity of being able to trace the alterations in a particular 
manner. Near Chilmari, again the right bank begins to lose, 
at Bhowanigunj the loss is more considerable, and at present, 
as I have said before, the river threatens to carry away all 
the vicinity of Dewangunj, and perhaps, to force its way 
through the Konayi into the heart of Nator. On the left 
bank, of course, the* river is here gaining ground, several 
large chors have formed and add to a corner of the district 
that is situated on that side of the river, and which has not 
been separated, when all the adjacent lands of Kurigang were 
lately annexed to the Moymonsing district. 

Concerning the rivers which fall into the Brohmoputro 
from the south or from Dokhyinkul. 1 shall now return to 
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the frontier of Asam, and describe the rivers, which join the 
Brohmoputro from the hills on its left bank. 

The Marki, which the Pandit says, should he pronounced 
Markori, is a small river that arises from the GarO hills to¬ 
wards the frontier of Asam. It flows north through the 
whole breadth of the Company’s territory, and entering Asam, 
soon after joins the Dev'sila. 

The Dev’sila is a more considerable, and a very beautiful 
little river like the Trent at Newark. It arises from the east 
side of the highest of the Garo hills, that are seen from the 
plain, and loaded canoes can at all seasons pass up almost to 
the foot of the mountains. Near this is Chamagang, a place 
where some trade is carried on with the Garos. This river 
is called Dev’sila, and passes into Asam, where, after receiving 
the Marki, it runs a considerable way parallel to the frontier. 
During this course, its receives from the Company’s territory 
a small dirty stream called Juriya or Jholjhola. On coming 
within a few miles of the 'Brohmoputro, it joins a river of 
Asam named the Kailasi, which is alleged to have formerly 
been the boundary, as Major Rennell seems to have supposed; 
but now no part of the Kailasi passes through any territory 
that is subject to the Company. This encroachment of the 
Asamese is said to have happened sometime between the 
years 1770 and 1780, when six small districts (Mauzas) were 
taken by force from the Yijni Raja, then only, I believe, tri¬ 
butary to the Company. 

Immediately before entering the Brohmoputro, the Kailasi 
receives another less considerable river, named Kornayi, 
which arising from the west side of the same great mountain, 
that gives rise to the Dev’sila, has on its bank a place of trade 
named Raumari; and runs north until it passes all the hills, 
when it separates into various branches, and forms a diminu¬ 
tive delta in the low banks of the Brohmoputro. Its eastern 
branch preserves the name; and, after.enclosing a considera¬ 
ble piece of land by a branch called, Jibarangga, falls into 
the Kailasi. The western boundary of this delta is called 
Geruya, which runs north-west until it reaches within about 
a mile of the Brohmoputro, fthen it separates into two. One 
branch runs east, forming an island by means of a channel 
called tire Kusarvarirdangra, and then joins the Kailasi, where 
that river receives the Kornayi. The other branch of the 
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Geruya runs west, and joins the Phulnayi near its mouth. 
The Geruya,- near where it separates from the Kornayi, 
receives from a large marsh on the frontier a channel called 
Odlar, Which seems to have been an old course of the Kor¬ 
nayi. 

The Phulnayi is a still smaller river than the Kornayi, and 
runs north and west to join the Brohmoputro, which it does 
by a deep and wide passage, very difficult to cross with cattle, 
as its bottom is a soft mud. On its upper part is Ronggo- 
juli, a mart for trading with the Garos. 

Next is a somewhat more considerable river, which arises 
from the Garo mountains with four heads, the Rongronga, 
the Chungchiya, the Chipna, and the Kochudhoya. These 
uniting form the Habiri, which joins the-Brohmoputro at 
Bohoti Baabati R.) and in the rainy season admits of the 
transportation of goods in canoes. It communicates with 
large old channels, which extend a considerable way west, 
parallel to the Brohmoputro. 

The Dudnayi contains a turbid stream, but deeper than 
any hitherto mentioned in these parts, as at all seasons of the 
year canoes can ascend to a place called Dhepa, which is 
among the Garo mountains, and it has on its bank a place 
named Damra, where the Garos export and import some 
goods. Soon after leaving the mountains it receives another 
turbid stream called the Chila, and its runs almost straight 
north to join the Krishnayi, near where that river falls into 
the Brohmoputro. 

The Krishnayi comes from a deep recess in the Garo moun¬ 
tains, has a pretty large stream, which at all seasons of the 
year is navigable for loaded canoes. In proceeding north it 
receives the Kordong, a little stream from the west, imme¬ 
diately below which is Jira, one of the chief marts for dealing 
with the Garos. South from this it receives from the east 
another small river named the Kirang. It then passes Ha- 
woraghat, once the chief place of the vicinity, and which still 
retains a little trade. It then runs a considerable way nearly 
east, joins with the Dudnayi, and immediately after falls into 
the Brohmoputro, a little below Bibipaingti. 

The Jijiram, by far the most considerable river of these 
parts, which the then impenetrable nature of the country 
prevented Major Rennell from observing, but which I was 
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able to trace, partly from the country having become some¬ 
what clearer, and partly perhaps from my suite being more 
adapted for overcoming difficulties. The Jijiram comes from 
the south-end of the lofty Chorehachu, which forms the 
north-western extremity of the Garo mountains. It is there 
a pretty considerable river, and its source is said to be at a 
great distance towards the east; but this is doubtful, the 
Garos being reserved, and the Bengalese rarely venturing to 
visit the country. The Jijiram enters the low country in a 
waste relinquished to elephants; but soon flows into a beau¬ 
tiful valley in which is situated Nivari, one of the chief marts 
of the Garo trade. At all seasons, loaded canoes' can reach 
thus far. At Nivari the Jijiram receives a fine clear stream, 
the Island named after a Moslem saint. It rises from the hills 
above Jira, and passes through a richly cultivated valley 
which in beauty equals the finest of Malabar. The Jijiram 
then passes through a wide low valley above 14 miles in 
lengthj but the river winds exceedingly. About the middle 
of the valley -is Magurmeri another Garo mart, above which 
the Jijiram receives from the south-west a rivulet named the 
Rongkhati. Near the lower end of the valley the Jijiram 
divides into two branches. In the dry season that which goes 
towards the south-west for some way, contains no water; but 
having been the original channel of the river, it retains the 
name, and in the rainy season loaded canoes can pass through 
to Singgimari. 

I shall now however proceed to describe the eastern branch, 
by which in the dry season the whole water of the river passes, 
and which is named Bolboli. Soon after separating from the 
dry Jijiram, this channel enters Urpoterdola a very large 
marsh, and turning east joins a very small rivulet named the 
Jhiniri, which however, gives its name to the united stream, 
the Bolboli being in all probability of a very recent date. 
The Jhiniri rises from the south end of the Jira hills, and 
runs south, until it is receives the Bolboli. It then is en¬ 
larged by the. draining of the marsh, through which it passes 
to the east, and joins the Brohmoputro about six miles above 
Goyalpara. When Major Rennell made his survey, it would 
appear, that a large /extent of low land bounded the Broh¬ 
moputro in this part, and brought the united streams of the 
Krishnayi and Jhiniri close to Goynlpara; but now the two 
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streams enter the great river about three miles f(om each 
oilier, and do not approach the town. 

The other branch of the Jijiram, which retains the name, 
after having continued some way as a dry channel, passes 
between two hills Agriya and Paglijhora; but, before enter¬ 
ing the passage, receives some drainings from the large marsh 
called Urpoterdol, and acquires a little stream, which is gra¬ 
dually increased by numerous rills that fall from the moun¬ 
tains, among which it passes for about 22 miles, through a 
most beautiful valley. The most considerable of these rivulets 
are the Tisompoor, Borojhora and Dailong, and afterwards it 
winds through the inundated country; but in general at no 
great distance from the hills, until it reaches the Brohmopu- 
tro, soon after having washed the rocks of Singgimari, which 
are the only staple part in this long course of between 30 and 
40 miles. Its channel of course is constantly undergoing 
changes, both from the action of its own water, mid from that 
of the Brohmoputro. Most of these have already been de¬ 
tailed, I shall therefore at present confine myself in mention¬ 
ing the rivers, which it receives from the hills. 

The first of these is the Dherchi, which passes west from 
Hatogong, at present the chief place of Michpara. About 
12 miles below its entrance into the low country, the Jijiram 
has increased very much in size, and at Chalitavari, a Garo 
mart on its banks, boats of 200 mans burthen frequent it at 
all seasons. 

Some way below Chalitavari, a very considerable river 
comes from the desert in several branches, named Ojagor, 
Ojanggor, Ghangoya, Kukurkata and Dhordhora, which 
wind about and intersect each other in a manner that I could 
not exactly comprehend, in passing through a country where 
the reeds often intercepted, my view, although I rode on an 
elephant. Of these branches the Ojanggor is the most con¬ 
siderable. Among them are situated the original seat of the 
Mechpara family, and Silapani a Garo mart. Opposite to 
where the Jijiram receives the Ojanggor is another Garo 
mart named Singgadubi. 

A few miles below Singgadubi, a river named Ronggai 
enters the left side of the Jijiram, and has on its side a Garo 
mart Banggalkhata, to which boats can ascend at all seasons. 
A little below this the channel of the Jijiram has twice shifted 
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its course, as formerly mentioned. On the present channel 
are Teltari and Rajabola, two Garo marts. A little above 
Singgimari hill it receives the Kolongki, a considerable river 
which separates Kalumalupara of this district from Koroyi- 
vavi, now annexed to Moymonsing. A very little below the 
mouth of the Kolongki the Jijiram receives a small creek, the 
Ghoramara, which for some way also separates this district 
from Moymonsing, and then it enters the Brohmoputro by 
two mouths. 

General remarks .—The numerous gradual changes, that 
are constantly taking place in the rivers of the district, are 
attended with much inconvenience. One person’s property, 
being carried away, and another’s enlarged, while the tax of 
both continues the same; the one becomes unable to pay 
what the government demands, and 'the other is suddenly en¬ 
riched, and acquires habits of expense, which on the next 
change of the rivers he is unable to relinquish. No one 
thinks of raising buildings of a durable nature on so preca¬ 
rious a foundation; so that the wealthy have little comfort in 
their dwellings, and the country is destitute of ornament* 
Still however the people in these changes sustain no violent 
injury. A village of Bengal is removed four or five miles 
with very little inconvenience indeed, and such a change of 
place may be considered as nothing more than an usual 
casualty, such as an inconvenient shower which produces 
on the people no effect of consequence; for even in com¬ 
mon there are very few houses, that last three years, partly 
from the slightness of the materials, and partly from the fre¬ 
quency of fires. 

It is only when very sudden changes take place that great 
evils arise, and none such has happened since the year of 
the Bengal era 1194, or for 20 years before this year 1809. 
The change which then took place in the Tista, owing to a 
great storm, was accompanied with a deluge, by which one 
half of both people and cattle were swept from the whole of 
the country near the new source, which the river assumed. 
The means, that I have proposed in the account of Dinaj- 
poor, for preventing sudden changes in the course of rivers, 
can only, it is evident, have a considerable effect on those of 
a moderate size; and to prevent the changes, which take 
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place on bodies of immense power as the Brohmoputro or 
Tista, may be considered as far beyond the effects of human 
industry. 

Lake* and Marshes .—In this district there are several 
bodies of water, that are entitled to the appellation of lakes, 
although they are not so clearly distinguished from marshes 
as the more beautiful lakes of the northern regions of Eu¬ 
rope and America. It may also he observed, that since the 
time of Major Rennell’s survey they would appear to have 
diminished both in number and size. In the numerous 
changes, that take place in the rivers of this district, many 
of these lakes have been drained; and by the natural depo¬ 
sition, that takes place from the waters of a muddy inun¬ 
dation, when these reach a stagnant lake, it must gradually 
be filled; while the operation is assisted by the most vigorous 
vegetation of aquatic plants, which often form a crust, that is 
capable of supporting cattle, and gradually converts the lake 
to a marsh. Indeed the same name (Bil) is by the natives 
given to both. 

The numerous changes, that happen in the courses of 
rivers, and the great size of those in this district, have left 
very numerous pieces of water, which in the language of the 
natives are called Jhils ; and in this district which is moister 
than Dinajpoor, and seems to contain more numerous springs, 
these channels are in many places filled with water throughout 
the year, and often resemble small lakes; some of which are 
very beautiful. They no doubt are gradually obliterated; 
but where there are many springs this process seems to ad¬ 
vance slowly; and when in the course of the process, the 
water of the springs begins to be confined, and exceeds the 
quantity that can be evaporated from a small surface, it 
again assumes the appearance of a stream, which forces a way 
to the nearest river. 

Air and Weather .—Although the air and weather of this 
district must have a strong general resemblance to those 
which prevail in the adjacent district of Dinajpoor, that occu¬ 
pies nearly the same parallels of latitude; yet the greater 
proximity to the mountains has a considerable effect, espe¬ 
cially in comparing the eastern parts of this district with the 
western parts of Dinajpoor. 
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The first and most essential difference as most affecting the 
productions of the two countries is, that the springs of Rong- 
gopoor are moister and earlier than those of Dinajpoor- In 
both of the seasons, that I have past in the country, there 
has been a great deal of rain in the end of March, in April, 
and in the beginning of May, not in short irregular squalls 
from the north-west, although these occasionally happen, but 
in very heavy showers, often without wind, and more fre¬ 
quently with moderate winds from the east. Hailseemslesscom- 
mon, although I observed one very heavy shower. The dews 
also, continue throughout the spring, and indeed at all seasons 
when there is no rain. Neither are the heats of spring so 
scorching and parching in this district as towards the west. 
Even in its western parts, what are called the hot winds sel¬ 
dom continue more than 8 or 10 days in the year, and in the 
eastern parts are so little known, that the natives could not 
comprehend what my Calcutta people meant, when they 
described these oppressive gales. The heats of May are 
tempered by the eastern winds, especially towards the fron¬ 
tier of Asam ; and at Goyalpara the thermometer during that 
month was often so low as 70° and never rose above 80°. From 
the beginning of June until the end of October the sensation 
of heat was great; but this was owing to the calmness of the 
weather, for I never observed the thermometer higher than 
84°. About the middle of October the nights there became 
tolerable; but the days continued hot until December. In 
that part of the country easterly winds prevail 10 months in 
the year; but for four months after the middle of October 
they incline to the northward. Westerly winds prevail from 
about the middle of February, until the middle of April, when 
the east winds recommence, and refresh the earth with cool¬ 
ness and gentle showers; but they often alternate with south¬ 
erly breezes. 

During the cold season fogs are exceedingly prevalent at 
Goyalpara, and the natives pretend from their abundance to 
foretel the quantity of rain that will fall in the ensuing year; 
heavy fogs are followed by heavy'rains, and on the contrary 
light fogs are succeeded by scanty rains. 

In the western jparts of the district the weather approxi¬ 
mates nearer to that of Dinajpoor, or rather is in an inter¬ 
mediate state between the weather of that place and that of 

DD 
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Goyalpara. Mr. Gibson has had the goodness to furnish 
me with the observations which he made on this subject, 
while surgeon to the station, and which, as more certain and 
satisfactory, than the vague opinions of the natives, I have 
copied in the appendix, although it is much to be regretted, 
that his observations do not even complete one year, much 
less do they extend to a length, which would enable us to 
draw general averages, on which full dependence could be 
placed. 

In the north-west part of the district, the east winds pre¬ 
vail as much as at Goyalpara, and the west winds are common 
only for two months; but north winds are rare, except 
squalls accompanied by thunder and rain; and in the violence 
of the rainy season southerly winds are common. Towards 
the frontier of Dinajpoor, in that part, the hot winds are 
stronger than in most parts of the district; but towards the 
boundaries of Bhotan and Gorkha they are not known; and 
if I understood the natives rightly, they occasionally have 
hoar frost in winter. 

Earthquakes are very frequent. Some years indeed there 
are none, but in others, as this year, (180f) there have been 
three, or even more. They have always been slight, so as to 
do no manner of injury; and by the^simple natives of the 
pastern part of the district are considered, as a clear proof of 
the country being a favourite residence of the Gods; for it 
is supposed to be the heavy tread of these powerful beings, 
that occasions the motion of the earth. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL VIEW OP THE HISTORY OF RONGGOPOOR. 

The history of this district is perhaps involved in still 
greater obscurity than that of Dinajpoor. Almost the whole 
of it is included in the ancient Hindu territory of Kamrup, 
which extends east from the Korotoya, where it joined the 
kingdom of Motsyo, to Dikkorbasini a river of Asam, which 
enters the Brohmoputro a little to the east of the eastern 
Kamakhya, which is said to be 14 days journey by water above 
Jorhat, the present capital of that kingdom. I have not been 
able to learn that the ancient Hindus mention any kingdom 
as intervening between Kamrup and China. Those whom I 
have consulted seem to think, that Kamrup is bounded on 
the east by Chin’, by which, however, it must be observed, is 
probably meant the country between the Indian and Chinese 
empires ; for, as Abul Fazil justly observes, the Chinese 
empire is the Maha-Chin* of the Hindus. He indeed calls 
Pegu the China of the Hindus; but in this he is only to be 
considered as mentioning for the whole, what was then the 
principal kingdom; as now we might say, that the empire of 
Ava is the proper China of the Hindus ; and in fact it now 
separates Kamrup from the'Chinese empire or Malm Chin’. 
On the north Kamrup extends to Kongjogiri, the frontier 
of Modro, the kingdom of Sailyo, which comprehends Bhotan. 
I have not however, been able to learn where this mountain 
is placed, and the Bhoteas seem to have made large en¬ 
croachments on the whole northern frontier of Kamrup. The 
southern ^boundary of Kamrup is where the Lakhya river 
separates from the Brohmoputro, jind there it is bounded 
by the country called Bonggo. Kamrup, according to this 
description, includes a portion of Moymonsing (north part of 
Dacca R.) and of Srihotto (Silhet R.) together with Moni- 
poor, Jaintiya, Kachhar, and Asam. 

The earliest tradition concerning the history of Kamrup, 
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is, that it was given by Krishno to Norok, the son of the 
earth (Prithivi). This Norok, although an infidel (Osur), 
was for some time a favourite of the god, who appointed him 
guardian (Dwarpal) of the temple of Kamakhya (granter of 
pleasure), who naturally presided over the region of desire 
(Kamrup). This deity is by the Hindus considered as female, 
and her temple situated near Gohati, the place where Norok 
resided, is still much frequented. 

Kamrup is said to have been then divided into four Piths or 
portions, which may naturally be expected to have appellations 
suitable to its name, and tutelary deity. They are accord- 
ingly called Kam Pith, Rotno Pith, Moni Pith, and Yoni Pith, 
alluding to desire, beauty; and some circumstances not uncon¬ 
nected with these qualities, which our customs do not admit 
to be mentioned with the plainness that is allowed in the 
sacred languages of the east. In fact the country by the 
natives is considered as the principal seat of amorous delight, 
and a great indulgence is considered as allowable. I have 
not learned the boundaries of these divisions; but am told, 
that Rotnopith is the country now called Vihar. 

Norok did not long merit the favour of Krishno. Being a 
great oppressor, and a worshipper of the rival god Sib, he 
was put to death, and was succeeded by his son Bhogodotto. 
At the time of the wars, which are said to have placed Yud- 
hishthir on the throne of India, this prince engaged in the 
great contest on the losing side, and followed the fortunes of 
Duryodhon. There can be little doubt, that this is the same 
person with the Bhugrut of Mr. Gladwin’s translation of the 
Ayeen Akbery, “ who came to the assistance of Jirjoodhun, 
and gallantly fell in the war of the Mahabahrut.” By Abul 
Fazil this prince is said to have been of the Khyetri Khyo- 
triyo caste, and this is supported by the opinion of the Brah¬ 
mans ; but here a considerable difficulty occurs; for it is 
generally allowed, that Bhogodotto was the son of Norok, 
who was not a Hindu. We shall however soon sqe, that in 
Kamrup many other personages have been adopted into the 
princely race, whose claims to a Hindu descent are at best 
exceedingly doubtful. 

In the great war, Bhogodotto fell by the hands of Orjun, 
brother of Y udhishthir, but according to the Ayeen Akbery 
28 princes of the same family, continued to govern after his 
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death. The authority of this work is however diminished 
by its supposing that these princes governed the whole of 
Bengal, which seems entirely without foundation. It is how¬ 
ever very likely, and is said indeed to be mentioned in the 
Purans, that for some time, the descendants of Bhogodotto 
retained the government of Kamrup. I cannot indeed adopt 
the chronology, which places Yudhishthir about 3200 years 
before the birth of Christ; on the contrary, I am persuaded, 
that this prince lived considerably after the time of Alexan¬ 
der; for in every part of India there remain traces of the 
family of Yudhishthir, or of the princes who were his con¬ 
temporaries, and of many dynasties, that have governed since 
his time; but all these later dynasties so far as I have learned, 
may be ascertained to be of a comparatively late period; and 
making every possible allowance for the reigns of the families 
of Yudhishthir and of the dynasties that have succeeded, we 
shall not be able to place the former much beyond the time 
of Augustus. I am happy to acknowledge, that I have de¬ 
rived this manner of reasoning on the subject from a conver¬ 
sation with my worthy friend Major Mackensie of Madras, 
who has formed more accurate notions on Indian history than 
any person whose opinions I know, notions founded on a 
careful investigation of the remains of antiquity, and not on 
the fictions of Indian poets, who in the extravagance of inven¬ 
tion exceed even the fertile genius of Greece. 

In the part of the Yogini Tontro, which I have procured, 
and which is considered as the highest authority concerning 
everything relating to Kamrup, the Pandit of the mission 
says that there is no mention of Bhogodotto, but that the 
god Sib prophecies that "after the infidel Norok, and at the 
commencement of the era„of Laka, that is about the end of 
.he first century of our era, there would be Sudro-kings of 
Kamrup. The first Raja mentioned* is Devyeswor, in whose 
time the worship of Kameswori or Kamakhya, the knowledge 
of which fc%d hitherto been confined to the learned, would be 
published even to the vulgar, and this-would happen at the 
very beginning of the era of Saka, or in the year of our era 
76. This Raja is Baid to have been of the tribe called in the 
Sangskrita language Dhivor, which is usually applied to the 
Kaibortos of Bengal; but it may be doubted whether the 
prince belonged to that tribe, which is not one of Kamrup. 
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The worship of the Linga according to the prophecy would 
begin in the 19th year of Saka* Some indefinite time after 
that period a Brahman born of the Korotoya river, and named 
Nagosongkor, would be king, and extend the doctrine. After 
him, but at what interval is not mentioned, would be a Raja 
named Jolpeswor, who would still further encourage that 
worship, and who would build the celebrated temple of Jolpis. 
Very considerable ruins are at no great distance from that 
place, as will be hereafter described ; but they are ascribed 
to a Prithu Raja, who may however have been a person of 
the same family. 

This Prithu Raja, from the size of his capital, and the nu¬ 
merous works raised in the vicinity by various dependents 
and connections of the court, must have governed a large 
extent of country, and for a considerable period of time. 
Although he is in some measure an object of worship among 
the neighbouring Hindus, they have few traditions con¬ 
cerning the place from whence he came, nor at what period 
he lived ; and 1 heard it only mentioned by one old man, that 
he governed before the time of the dynasty, which will be 
next mentioned. 

As usual he is considered as having been a very holy per¬ 
sonage, who was so much afraid of having his purity sullied, 
that, on the approach of an abominable tribe of impure feed¬ 
ers named Kichok, he threw himself into a tank, and was 
followed by all his guards, so that the town was given up to 
plunder and the family ceased to reign. At present the 
Kichok are a kind of gipsies that aru thinly scattered in the 
northern parts of India, and live by snaring game, telling for¬ 
tunes, and it is usually supposed by stealing. 

It would not appear that during the dynasty of Adisur any 
part of this district was comprehended in the Hindu kingdom 
of Bengal. On the contrary about that time or not long 
after, the western parts of this country as far as the Brohmo- 
putro, seem to have been subject to a family of princes, the 
first of whom, that has left any traces, was Dhormo Pal. 
Whether or not from his name we may suppose that he was 
one of the Pai family which preceded the dynasty of Adisur, 
who in the wreck of his family may have saved a portion, I 
shall not venture to determine. From the works that are 
attributed to Dhormo Pal, he would appear to have been a 
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person of some power; and even the works attributed to re¬ 
lations and dependents of his family possess Borne degree of 
magnitude. He is said to have had a brother named Manik- 
chondro, who seems to have died early, and to have left the 
management of his son and estate to his wife Moynawoti. 
This lady makes a conspicuous figure in the traditions of the 
natives, and is said to have, killed Dhormo Pal in an engage¬ 
ment near the banks of the Tista; at least the Raja disap¬ 
peared during the battle of his troops and those of his 
sister-in-law. Moynawoti’s son, Gopichondro, succeeded his 
uncle, and seems to have left the management of his affairs 
to his mother, and for some time to have indulged himself in 
the luxury of 100 wives, among whom the two most cele- 
• brated for beauty and rank were Iludna and Pudna, one of 
whom, if not both, was daughter of a person of considerable 
rank named Horischondro. When Gopichondro had grown 
up, and probably when he had been satiated with the plea¬ 
sure which women bestow, he wished to interfere in business. 
His mother had then the art to persuade him to dedicate his 
life to religion; and having placed him under the tuition of 
her spiritual guide (Guru) Haripa, a religious mendicant 
(Yogi) of remarkable sanctity, this prince changed from vo¬ 
luptuousness to superstition, adopted the same manner of 
life with his instructor, and is supposed to be now wandering 
in' the forests. The people of Kamrup are still frequently 
entertained by the songs of itinerant bards of the low caste 
called Yogi, who repeat the poem called Sibergit, which 
gives an account of Gopichondro, of his pious resignation of 
power, and of the lamentations of his hundred wives, who by 
no means approved of his change of life. This song is in 
the vulgar language, and its repetition occupies four or five 
Hindu hours for two days. 

As the father is praised by the Hindus for his piety, his 
son Hovochondro, or Bhovochondro, as his name is here more 
usually pronounced, is given as an example of stupidity, who 
with his minister Govochondro did nothing like other people, 
and turned night into day, and day into night. Many ex¬ 
amples of their stupidity are related to serve as amusement 
to the youth of Bengal; but the Raja seems to have lived in 
considerable splendor, and without fear, while the works of 
his relation Lora, and of his tributary Binna show, that his 
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dependents had considerable power, and did not require 
fortresses to enable them to live in security. After the death 
of Bhovochondro there came a Pala Raja of the same family, 
who is said to have been destroyed by a dynasty, that I shall 
have next occasion to mention; although it is more probable 
that a period of anarchy intervened. 

The princes of the dynasty of Dhormo Pal are supposed 
to have been Ehyotriyos, yet this seems doubtful. The lady 
Moynawoti had not a Brahman for a spiritual guide; but 
this important office was held by a Yogi, that is a Sudro 
dedicated to a religious life; and there is great reason to 
believe, that the Yogis, who repeat the songs, are descendants 
of this kind of priesthood, who were degraded by Songkor 
Acharyo, and who reject the Brahmans as Spiritual guides, 
although in order to procure a miserable existence' they have 
now betaken themselves to weaving, burning lime, and other 
low employments. In the south of India they collect and 
vend drugs, and pretend to practise physic, but are equally 
obstinate in rejecting the instruction of the sacred order. 

With regard to the next dynasty there is greater certainty, 
although as usual the chronology is attended with many diffi¬ 
culties. According to tradition there was a Brahman, whose 
name is unknown; but who had a servant that tended his 
cattle, no one knows where. According to some this servant 
was an infidel (Osur), most probably from the mountains of 
Tripura; but concerning this, different persons are not ex¬ 
actly agreed; and some allege, that it was his mother who 
was of the impure race, and that she bore her son while in 
the service of the Brahman. Many complaints were lodged 
against this fellow; and his master one day was -desired to 
view him asleep, while his cattle were permitted'to destroy 
the crops of the neighbours. The Brahman was advancing 
with a determination to bestow the merited punishment, when 
he observed the lines on the naked feet of his servant, and 
immediately, by his profound skill in the most noble science 
of Samudrik Jyotish, knew that the sleeper would become a 
prince. On this discovery the Brahman paid him all due 
respect, rendered it unnecessary for him to perform any low 
office, and showed him still more kindness by disclosing the 
certainty of his future greatness; for the servant in return 
promised, that, when he became a prince, the Brahman should 
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be his chief minister (Patro). Accordingly some time after- 
wards it is not known how he became king, and is said to have 
destroyed Pala the successor of Hovochondrb.. This, how¬ 
ever, as. I have before observed, is rather doubtful; and 
Kamrup in the interval had probably fallen into a state of 
anarchy favourable for an upstart; and was 'overrun by va¬ 
rious rude tribes, Koch, Mech, Garo, Kacchari, Rabha, Ha- 
jong, Tripura, Bhot, and Nepcha, who neither spoke the 
language of Bengal, nor had adopted the religion of the 
Brahmans, although numerous fugitives had taken refuge 
from the violence of Sultan Jalaludin, as mentioned io my 
account of Dinajpoor, and had diffused some degree of in¬ 
struction, or at least had preserved the little improvement 
that had been made in former dynasties. 

The new Raja seems to have been much guided by his 
minister the Brahman, assumed a Hindu title, Nilodhwoj, 
and placed himself under the tuition of the sacred order. 
For this purpose a colony of Brahmans were introduced from 
Maithilo, and from thence we may perhaps infer the country 
of the minister. There is no trace of an earlier colony of 
Brahmans in Kamrup than this from Maithilo, and the great 
merits of the Prince were rewarded by elevating his tribe 
called Khyen to the dignity of pure Hindus. It is indeed 
contended by the Rajbongsis, that Nilodhwoj was of their 
caste, and that the Khyen were only his servants begotten by 
Rajbongsis .on prostitutes of the Khyotriyo tribe; but it 
seems highly improbable that the Raja would procure the 
dignity of pure birth for the illegitimate offspring of his ser¬ 
vants, while his own family remained in the impure tribe of 
Rajbongsi, the origin of which seems to me of a later date. 
The Raja having settled his government, built a city called 
Komatapoor, and he and his successors took the title of Ko- 
moteswor, or Lords of Kometa, while the title of Komotes- 
wori, or lady of Komota, was bestowed on the family deity, a 
female spirit as usual delighting in blood. 

As each Raja of this family claimed his jight to govern on 
the authority of some miracle, it was discovered by Chok- 
rodhwoj, the second prince, that Bhogodotto bad received 
from Sib an amu^i (fLoboj), which rendered hint invulne¬ 
rable, and which he usually wore on his arm. in-tire hurry 
of preparation for battle this amulet had been left behind on 
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the day, when Bhogodotto was killed, and lay concealed near 
Hostinapoor, until the time of Chokrodhwoj, when this 
prince was informed in a dream how the amulet might be 
found, and that it was to be worshipped as representing 
Komoteswori, as it is to this day. 

During this dynasty the office of chief minister (Patro) 
seems to have been hereditary, as well as the regal dignity, 
and the Brahman and his descendents occupied a fortress 
contiguous to the walls of the city; but the government does 
not seem to have been very secure, as not only the royal 
palace and the residence of the minister, hut several houses 
of inferior personages seem to have been fortified, although 
situated within the immense works by which the city was sur¬ 
rounded. 

Chokrodhwoj was succeeded by Nilambor, the third and 
last prince of the family. His dominions are said to have ex¬ 
tended over the greater part of Kamrup, and included part 
of Motsyo; for the fort at Ghoraghat is said to have been 
one of his erecting. Numerous public works, especially mag¬ 
nificent roads, are attributed to this prince, who from thence 
seems to have governed his country with attention; but the 
circumstances related concerning his overthrow are accom¬ 
panied with traits of the most savage barbarity. 

Whether from a natural suspiciousness of temper, or from 
an uncommon accuracy of observing such circumstances, the 
Raja on entering his womens' apartments, one day, observed 
traces, which convinced him, that a man had been there. He 
was immediately inflamed with jealousy, and having sent 
people to watch, a young Brahman, son of Sochi Patro the 
prime minister, was soon caught attempting to enter the royal 
apartments, and to dishonour his master. He was taken be¬ 
fore the king, put privately to death, and part of his body was 
prepared for food. His father, having been invited to a 
grand entertainment given by the king, eat of his son’s body; 
for in Kamrup the Brahmans are allowed great liberties in 
their diet. After he had satiated himself with this monstrous 
food, the king showed him his son’s head, and informed him 
of the crime, and of what he had been eating. The minister 
is said to have acted with a presence of mind well suited for 
such an occasion. He said that his son had no doubt de¬ 
served any punishment; but, as the king had made him eat 
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such a horrid repast, that he could no longer continue in his 
service, but would retire from the world, and dedicate himself 
to the duties of a religious mendicant. By this stratagem he 
was allowed to retire, and having assumed the habit of a 
Sonnyasi, immediately left Kamrup. His first, object now 
was to procure revenge, and he proceeded without delay to 
Gaur, where he laid before the Moslem king information, 
that was followed by an attack on Nilambor. For sometime, 
however, the invasion, did not seem likely to terminate in suc¬ 
cess, for after a siege of 12 years the Moslem had made no im¬ 
pression on the works of Komatapoor. Although the length 
of the siege is probably exceedingly exaggerated by tradi¬ 
tion, its issue probably continued long doubtful; for the in¬ 
vading army has evidently fortified its camp with much care. 
The place is said to have been taken at length by stratagem, or 
rather by the most abominable treachery. The Muham- 
medan commander informed the king by message, that having 
lost all hopes of taking the place, he was desirous of making 
peace, and of leaving the country on the most friendly terms. 
This having been accepted, it was proposed, that the ladies 
of the Moslem chiefs should pay their respects to the queen. 
This also was received as a mark of polite attention, and a 
number of covered litters were admitted into the womens* 
apartments within the citadel. In place of Moslem ladies 
these litters contained arms, and the bearers were soldiers, 
who, immediately on gaining admission, seized their weapons, 
and secured the person of the Raja, who was put into an iron 
cage, in order to afford amusement for the Sultan and popu¬ 
lace of Gaur. On the way he contrived to escape, and has 
ever since remained concealed. 

The Muhammedans of Ghoraghat attribute the destruc¬ 
tion of Nilambor to their favourite saint Ismael Gaji, of whom 
I have given an account in the report concerning Dinajpoor. 
By the Moslems of this district he is considered as the chief 
of saints, and several places of worship are erected to his 
memory, or over precious relics that belonged to his person. 
But this reverence has probably induced them to magnify 
the conquest* of Ismael, who governed Ghoraghat in the 
reign of Nusttit Shah; a prince whose reign commenced 
about the year of o6r era, 1523, which seems to be somewhat 
too late for the destruction of Komotapoor. 
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In the manuscript account of Bengal, which I procured at 
Maldeh, it is said, that the Sultan Hoseyn, immediate prede¬ 
cessor of Nusrut, conquered Kamrup, and killed its king 
Harup Narayon, son of Malkongyar, son of Sada Lukhymon, 
and I have no doubt, that these are the same persons with the 
three princes of Komotapoor; for the Hindu Rajas have so 
many titles that one person may choose to call them by a 
name totally different from that which another person may 
choose to employ; and the time of the events will not admit 
of our supposing, that a dynasty intervened between that de¬ 
stroyed by Hoseyn, and tire one which now governs the 
small portion of Kamrup, that retains some degree of inde¬ 
pendence. 

In the short account of Asam, published in the second 
volume of the Asiatick Researches, which seems to me more 
accurate than the commentator is willing to admit, it is 
stated, that “ Huseyn Shah, a king of Bengal, undertook an 
expedition against Asam, in which he had at first consi¬ 
derable success. The Raja retired to the mountains, and 
the son of the king was left with a large army to keep pos¬ 
session of the country. In the rainy season the Raja de¬ 
scended into the plains, and destroyed the whole invading 
army, who were all either killed or made prisoners (A. R. 
vol. 2 , p. 180). It was probably this rash expedition, which 
frustrated the conquest of Komotapoor, and rendered it ne¬ 
cessary for the Moslems to retire, after a possession of one or 
two years. Indeed the tradition of the Hindus state, that 
they made no stay at Komotapoor, but retreated imme¬ 
diately with what booty they could procure. This, bow- 
„ ever, seems improbable, and I shall have occasion to show, 
that within the walls of Komota, there are probable traces of 
the Moslems having begun very considerable works, which 
have been broken off’ unfinished. It is therefore probable, 
that Nilambor was destroyed by Hoseyn Shah in person, 
and be began to reign about 40 years before the usurpation 
of Sheer Shah, or about the year 1496 of our era. The 
conqqests therefor* of Ismael Gfaji must be confined to the 
vicinity of Qbortghat, and perhaps he did no more then re¬ 
tain these small portions of the conquests made by the Sultan 
Hoseyn. where he {bonded the city named after Nusrut, the 
successor of that prince*. 
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The overthrow of Nilambor is looked upon by the natives 
as a most unfortunate event. In the Yogini Tontro, it is told, 
that in the time of Norok, a most holy person Vosishtho 
Muni went to the temple of Kamakhya, and was refused ad¬ 
mittance by the infidel guardians. As such persons, con¬ 
scious of their worth, are sometimes apt to be a great deal 
too irascible, Vosishtho prayed that the temple might be de¬ 
prived of all dignity, which accordingly would have imme¬ 
diately happened, had not the goddess of love (Kamakhya) 
made a complaint to Sib, who although he could not entirely 
prevent the effects of the holy man’s imprecation (Sangpon); 
yet postponed the completion until the destruction of Komo- 
tapar; and he ordered that this degradation should continue 
only until the restoration of the Komoteswor, who, as I have 
said, is supposed to be still alive, and his return is anxiously 
and eagerly expected by the people of Kamrup, as some of 
the events, which are prophesied to precede the restoration, 
have already come to pass. On that happy occasion the 
goddess of delight will be restored to full glory, and the four 
nations of usurpers, who now share Kamrup, will be extir¬ 
pated by mutual slaughter. These nations are the Plov or 
Bhoteas, the Saumar or Asamese, the Kuvach or Koch, who 
govern Vihar, and the Yovon or barbarians of the west, who, 
according to the excellent authority of the Yogini Tontro, are 
descendants of Haihoyo and Taojongghol, two Khyotriyos, 
who, on account of cowardice, were degraded and prohibited 
from eating pure food, and from following the doctrine of 
the Beds. 

Two brothers, named Chondon and Modon, after the over¬ 
throw of Nilambor, established a short government of eight 
years, at a place .called Morolavas, which now is under the> 
government of Dev* Raja, and is about 30 miles north from 
Komotapoor. Their power was not only transient, but seems 
to have extended to no great distance, and the parts of Kam¬ 
rup, that were not retained by the Moslems, seem to have 
fallen again into anarchy under the chiefs of the rude tribes 
which I formerly mentioned. Among these, by far the most 
powerful were the Koch, who had a number of chiefs, at first 
independent, but who gradually united under the authority 
of one of themselves named Hajo. He seems to have been a 
person of great vigour, and reduced under his government the 
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whole of this district, except Ghoraghat, togetherjvith most 
df that portion of Asam, which is included in the government 
of Ghohati. or Kamrup. He had no children, except two 
daughters, Hira and Jira. 

Hira, before the rise of her family, had been married to a 
certain Herya, who is said to have been of the impure tribe 
balled Mech. Whether Jira was married or not is not 
known; but she had a son named Sisu, while her sister bore 
a son named Visu. The former is said to be ancestor of 
several branches of the family that are now subject to the 
Company; but Visu succeeded to the whole power of his 
grandfather. As he was not contented with the instruction 
of the Kolitas, who seem to have been, the original priest¬ 
hood of his tribe, nor with the learning of the Brahmans of 
Maithilo, who had been formerly introduced, he procured 
some men of piety (Baidiks) from Srihotto, and gave them 
the title of Kamrupi Brahmans, and these form the second 
colony of the sacred order that has settled in this country. 

To this era may probably be referred the composition, or, 
as the Hindus would say, the publication of many, or most of 
the books called Tontros, which are supposed to have been 
communicated by the God Sib to his wife Parboti about 5000 
years ago. One of the most celebrated of these compositions, 
the Yogini Tontro, I am indeed informed, mentions the 
amours of Hira and the government of her son; nor is there 
any doubt that Kamrup is usually considered as the grand 
aource of this system of magic, and the period between the 
time of Visu and of his great grandson Porikhyit seems to 
have been the only period when the learning of the Brahmans 
flourished in that country. The doctrines contained in these 
works admit of many indulgencies necessary for new converts, 
and to enable the Brahmans to share in the pleasures of a 
most sensual people; and they inculcate chiefly the worship 
of the female spirits, that are appeased with blood, which 
was the original Worship of the country, and which has now 
become very generally diffused among the Brahmans of Ben¬ 
gal, with whom these Tontros are in the highest request. 

It was now discovered that the Raja was not a son of the 
poor barbarian Herya ; but that his mother, although born 
a Koch, was not only of a celestial origin, but had been the 
peculiar favourite of the God Sib, who had passed much 
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time in amorous dalliance with the damsel, and was the 
actual father of the prince, who took the name of Viswo 
Singho, and bestowed on the son of his aunt Jira that of Sib’ 
Singho; and this prince also claimed for his mother the 
honour of the most intimate favour of the God, whose name 
he bore. 

Although the Yogini Tontro calls the father of Hira a bar¬ 
barian (Melechchho); yet it has discovered, that the Koch 
were not in fact an impure tribe, as had been in general sup¬ 
posed ; but were descended from some Khyotriyos, who had 
fled into Kamrup and the adjacent country of Chin, in order 
to escape from the violence of Porosurain, when that deity 
pursued the kings of the earth, and gave their territories to 
the Brahmans. In this exile the descendants of the Khyo¬ 
triyos had departed from many parts of the Hindu law, and 
on this account were considered impure. This seems to be 
exactly the same story which Sir William Jones quotes (A. 
R. 2, page 368) from the institutes of Menu, and on the au¬ 
thority of which he deduces the origin of the Chinese from 
the Hindus. The features both of Chinese and Koch seem 
to me insuperable objections against that theory; and I have 
no doubt, that both the passage of Menu and the fable of 
the Koch are equally founded on national vanity, which how¬ 
ever unbecoming in a lawyer or philosopher like Menu, is 
excusable enough in the Koch, who among the people with 
whom it is their fortune to live, arc naturally desirous of pro. 
curing some means of being raised from the dregs of impu¬ 
rity. On this pretended descent the Koch, or at least all of 
them that have adopted the Hindu religion, and have relin¬ 
quished their impure practices, assume the title of Raj- 
bongsis, or descendants of princes, and the other rude tribes 
of Kamrup and Chin’, such as Mech and Ilajong, who have 
followed their example in religion, have assumed the same 
title. All the descendants of Hira, still farther elated by 
their supposed divine origin, assume the title of Dev’ or lord, 
and all the reigning princes of the family claim the title of 
Narayon, which among the Hindus is one of the names of the 
supreme deity. 

Viswo Singho was so weak as to divide his dominions be¬ 
tween two sons, Noro Narayon and Suklodhwoj. The former 
obtained the country west from the Chhonnokosh, the latter 
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obtained the country east from that river, together with both 
siaefluof the Brohmoputro. I shall now proceed to give an 
account of this branch of the family, which was the most.con- 
siderable. 

. Suklodhwoj seems to have governed without any remark¬ 
able event, and left his dominions to his son Roghu Dev Na- 
rayon. He had two sons Porikhyit Narayon and another, who 
as an appanage, obtained Dorong, which his descendants still 
retain under the kings of Asam. Porikhyit, however, pru¬ 
dently retained the sovereignty of the whole, and lived at 
Gialjhar on the west side of the Godadhor, where the only 
remains to be seen, although the place is also called Atharo 
Kotha, or 18 castles, clearly evince the small improvement 
which his people had made in the arts ; but his court seems 
to have flourished in learning, and 700 Brahmans are said to 
have resided at his capital. 

When Abul Fazil composed the Ayeen Akbery, the sub¬ 
division of the kingdom of Viswo Singho was not known at 
Delhi, although in all probability it had recently taken place. 
From prudential motives it had perhaps been carefully con¬ 
cealed, and the two branches of the family lived in an amity, 
that was absolutely necessary for their “safety. Abul Fazil 
says that “ North from Bengal is the province of Coach 
(Koch), the chief of which commands 1000 horse and 100,000 
foot (the usual oriental exaggeration). Kamrup,,which is also 
called Kamtah (Komota the old capital), makes a part of his 
dominion.” Soon after this, however, it is said, that the 
Muhammedan governor of Dhaka discovered the real state 
of affairs, and became very urgent with Porikhyit for tribute. 
The Raja being afraid, did not absolutely refuse to comply; 
but, in order to procure favourable terms, was advised to 
undertake a journey to Agra, where he was kindly received, 
and procured an order from the king directing the governor 
to take whatever tribute the Raja chose to offer. On re¬ 
turning to Dhaka the Raja, who was totally ignorant of 
human affairs, and of the immensity of the sum, offered 
20,000,000 of rupees, and returned to his capital highly satis¬ 
fied with his conduct. When his minister (Petro) explained 
to him the nature of the promise which he had made, the 
poor Raja was thrown into consternation, and again set out 
for Agra, taking his minister with him, in order to avoid such 
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mistakes. Unfortunately he died by the way, and the Mos* 
lems, in the mean time, took possession of the country, in 
order to recover the money that had been promised. The 
minister proceeded to court, where after some trouble he 
was appointed Kanungoe or register of the country, which 
was divided into four Sirkars. Uttorkul or Dhenkiri north 
of the Brohmoputro, Dokhyinkul south of the same, Banggal- 
bhumi west of the Brohmoputro, and Kamrup proper, called 
so as containing Gohati, the most ancient capital of the 
country. . The brother of Porikhyit was confirmed in his 
government of Dorong, and Chondro Narayon and the son 
of the unfortunate Raja, received very large estates, which 
his descendants still retain as subjects. These I shall after¬ 
wards have occasion to mention. Large estates were also 
given to the new Kanungoe, from whose family papers these! 
accounts are taken. 

The Moslem army took possession of the country about 
the year 1009 of the Bengal era, that is a. d. 1603, or two 
years before the death of Akber. A Mogul general (Fouzdar) 
resided at Kanggamati, and the country is said, for many 
years to have undergone considerable improvements, espe¬ 
cially under the government of a certain noble Hindu named 
Mario Singjio^ The usual desire of encroachment, however, 
induced the Moslems, in the reign of Aurengzebe, to invade 
Asam, the limits of which were then very narrow; but the 
people were fierce of their independence, were invigorated 
by a nourishing diet, and strong drink, and their princes 
still retained their energy of mind, and had not sunk under 
the enervating and unceasing ceremonies of the Hindu doc¬ 
trines. The Mogul army under Meer Jurnla was completely 
destroyed, and they were compelled to cede to the Asamese 
the whole of Sirkar Kamrup, and a portion of Uttorkul and 
Dokhyinkul, which have ever since been placed under the 
management of a great Asamese officer, and form the govern¬ 
ment of Kamrup, which is about a third part of the whole 
kingdom. After a residence of 73_years, the Muhammrdans 
withdrew the (Fouzari) government of Kanggamati, and placed 
the station of the governor of the frontier at Ghoraghat, as I 
have mentioned in account of Dinajpoor. Still however an 
officer dignified with the title of Nawab resided at Rang- 
gamati, with some troops; but it seemed to have been the 
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wish of the Mogul government to encourage the growth of 
forests and reeds, which might serve as a check to the 
incursions of the Asamese; and nothing was required of 
the chiefs descended from Porikhyit, nor from the Zemin¬ 
dars of the hilly countries, but a tribute in a great measure 
nominal. 

The conversion of the Kings of Asam to the doctrines of 
the Brahmans of Bengal, which happened soon after the 
overthrow of Meer Jumlah, seems to have put a total stop 
to their enterprise, and the petty chiefs, who remained nomi¬ 
nally under the authority of the Nawab of Ranggamati, 
would have been entirely uninterrupted in cutting each 
others throats, and in reducing the country to a desert, had 
not they been assisted by the Blioteas, who brought several 
of them under their authority, and continued advancing, 
when the Company’s gigantic power put a stop to all petty 
attacks of that nature. A tolerably settled frontier has been 
obtained, there are some appearances of a regular government, 
and cultivation is again beginning to revive, although it is still 
much retarded by the constant squabbles of the chiefs, and 
the liberty which they take of dictating to all who reside on 
their property. 

I shall now finish this historical view with an account of the 
western division ofViswo Singho’s dominions, which fell to 
the share of his son Noro Narayon. This division compre¬ 
hended the whole northern parts from the Chlionnokosh to the 
Mahanonda, and from Serkar Ghoraghat to the mountains 
of Bhotan, being a very fertile tract of country about 90 miles 
from north-west to south-east, and 60 miles from north-east 
to south-west. The north-west extremity of this territory 
was settled on the descendants of Sib Singho the son of Jiru 
the grand aunt of Noro Narayon, from among whom the 
Rajas were bound to choose their chief ministers (Raykot). 
This portion, as producing an income of 32,000 rs. a year, 
was called Bottrishazari (Bootishazary R.) but the general 
name given to the principality was Vihar, as having been the 
scene of the voluptuous intercourse between Sib, and the 
daughters of Hajo. In order to distinguish this Vihar from 
the large territory of the same name near Patna, it has been 
usual to call it Koch Vihar (Coos Beyhar R); but all re¬ 
membrance of the Koch is disagreeable to its princes, and at 
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their capital all additional appellations given to Vihar are 
considered as exceedingly uncourtly. 

The following is the succession of these princes; but among 
these, after the fifth generation are some sons by adoption, 
and some collateral, and it is alleged, illegitimate successions, 
of which I have been able to procure no satisfactory account. 
1. Noro N. 2 . Lokhymi N. 3. Vir N. 4. PranN. 5. Mod* 
N. 6. Vosudev’ N. 7. Mohindro N. 8. Dino N. 9. Rupo N. 
10. Upendro N. 11. Devendro N. 12 . Dhairjyendro N. 13. 
RajendroN. 14. Dhorendro N. 15. VijendroN. 16. Khogen- 
droN. 17. Horendro N. the reigning prince, by the natives he 
is considered as a very pious person; for he pays no attention to 
business, but passes the whole of his time in retirement, and 
as is supposed, much of it in prayer, and as he lays out much 
money in supporting men dedicated to a religious life. Of 
course his temporal affairs are not flourishing; and his people 
would probably suffer less, were he more attentive to their 
government; .for he is said to be desirous of rendering justice. 
At present the whole management of the country is left to 
strangers, who are alleged to be mere sharks; but all the 
chiefs of the Rajbongsis arc like their prince; no one is said 
to be either able or willing to attend to business. It is sup¬ 
posed by the natives, that the gods have bestowed an extra¬ 
ordinary reward on the virtue of the Raja. lie has fifty wives. 
The accounts which I have heard of this chief from Eu¬ 
ropeans, who were well acquainted with him, differ a good 
deal; and represent him as a poor creature exhausted by 
drunkenness and debauchery 

The yjhar Raj as reckon by the era of their ancestor Viswo, 
and suppose, that he began to govern in the Bengal year 916 
or a. d. 1509. This is scarcely reconcilable with the sup¬ 
position that Iloscyn Shah destroyed Komotapoor after a 
long siege, as he began to govern about 1496; especially 
if we suppose, that a long anarchy took place between the 
governments of Nilambor and Viswo. I can only suppose, 
that Ilajo immediately after the retreat of the Moslems began 
to acquire great power, and that the era begins with the 
independence of the country, in place of being reckoned from 
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the reign of Viswo, the impure Hajo being considered by 
the descendants of the gods, as an unworthy connection. It 
must farther be observed, that from an inscription on a temple 
erected by Pran Narayon, the great great grandson of Viswo, 
that prince was alive in the year of Sakadityo 1587 or a. d. 
1665, so that five reigns, according to the era of Viswo, oc¬ 
cupied 156 years; while the 12 following reigns have only 
occupied 144 years. It must be also observed, that the era 
of Viswo does not appear to have been, in use in the year 
1665, and is a recent invention, which can have no great au¬ 
thority; yet I do not think it much antedated, as the govern¬ 
ment of Porikhyit, a great grandson of Viswo, was destroyed 
in the year 1603. 

After the division of their territory into two principalities, 
the Koch sensible of their weakness, are said to have erected 
a line of fortifications along their southern frontier. This 
still remains, and is attributed to Mod’, the fifth prince of 
Vihar; but it proved an effectual protection to his part of the 
country for only a very short period. About the beginning 
of the 18th century, the Muhammedans under the command 
of a certain Ebadut Khan were able to wrest from his des¬ 
cendants, the districts which in the Bengal atlas are called 
Boodah and Ronggopoor; and, as if they had conquered the 
whole, erected them into a new Serkar called Koch Vihar 
or Kochar. Indeed it comprehends at least a third of the 
whole principality, and that by far the most improved, al¬ 
though this is probably owing in a great measure to its change 
of masters. 

The confusion that-ensued in the Mogul government, se¬ 
cured the Vihar family from farther encroachments on that 
side; but their reduced state now exposed them to the 
depredations of the Dev* Raja, who deprived them of one-half 
of their remaining territories. The attack indeed was on the 
point of proving entirely ruinous, when Dorpo Dev’, the 
Raykot or hereditary minister, having laid aside all regard 
to his duty, rebelled against his sovereign and kinsman. He 
entered into an alliance with the Dev’ Raja, and ceded to 
him a considerable portion of the Bottrishazari, on condition 
of being supported in overthrowing the Raja, to whose titles 
in fact, there were some objections. Having procured troops 
from Bhotan he invaded Vihar. The Raja in despair applied 
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for assistance to the Company, and to secure protection, en¬ 
gaged to pay one-half of his revenue. Accordingly in 1772, 
Captain Jones with a battalion of sepoys routed Dorpo Dev’, 
who took refuge in Bhotan. Captain Jones followed, and in 
1773 /v took the fortress of Dalim Koth*, on which the Dev’ 
Raja and Dorpo sued for peace. This was granted, and the 
parts of Bottrishazari, that had not been ceded to Bhotan, 
were restored to Dorpo; but he was placed exactly on the 
same footing as an ordinary Zemindar, and a revenue was 
fixed on his lands; while he lost all authority in the remnant 
of Vihar, which does not now exceed one-third of its original 
dimensions, and pays as a tribute, what is supposed to be 
one-half of its net revenue. In settling the frontier, great 
favour and lenity seems to have been shown to the Bhoteas, 
probably with a view of gaining their friendship in an accep¬ 
tation of commercial advantages, that would appear to be 
chimerical. Some favour, however, has also been shown to 
the Raja. When the Moslems settled their new conquest of 
Serkar Koch Vihar, they gave the Zcmindaries or manage¬ 
ment of the soil to various officers and servants of the Raja, 
by whose treachery they probably had been assisted. Among 
these, three considerable estates were in the possession of a 
branch of the family, from among the members of which, the 
Nazirdev’ or commander of the troops, was always appointed; 
and these estates had been granted as a part of the means by 
which the expense of the army was to be defrayed. The 
descendants of the Nazirdev’ had enjoyed these estates from 
the time of the Moslem conquest; but on the British army 
being bound by treaty to defend the country, the Raja repre¬ 
sented that he had no occasion to support a military establish¬ 
ment, and that therefore the general had no pretence for 
keeping lands to enable him to maintain soldiers. It has 
been thought just, to allow the Raja to enjoy these estates as 
a Zemindar, and to receive whatever profits may be derived 
from their management. The possession which the Nazir¬ 
dev’ had obtained from the Moslems, seems to render the case 
doubtful; but the claim of the Raja is certainly possessed of 
great weight. 
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CHAPTER III. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE DIVISIONS OF RONGGOPOOR. 

For the benefit of etymologists before I proceed to give an 
account of each division that is placed under the care of an 
officer of police named Darogah, I shall previously observe, 
that in this district a great many of the names of places ter¬ 
minate in Mark The natives, whom I have very frequently 
consulted on the occasion, have uniformly agreed in stating, 
that these names were first given by a Mogul chief, who was 
a very great sportsman, and who gave a name to every place 
where he killed any game, thus Chilmari " the death of a kite/* 
Vaghmari “ the death of a tiger.’* Not to mention the silliness 
of such a conceit, there are strong difficulties in adopting it. 
Mogul chiefs seldom attack small fish, yet we have Singgi- 
mari, Koyimari, Bhanggonmari, and the like; and we can 
scarcely suppose, that even one of their fiercest Serdars 
would by way of mere amusement kill a Bhotea, yet we have 
Bhotmari. These are however possible events; but it is still 
more difficult to imagine, that the Mogul hunted flowers and 
plants, yet we have Phulmari, Chalitamari, &c. I am per¬ 
suaded therefore, that Mari is the old or Kamrup pronuncia¬ 
tion of Vari, house or abode; and the present occupants of 
the country apply this to the abode of inanimate as well as of 
living things. Salvari for instance signifies “ a Sal forest,” and 
Khagravari means “ a thicket of reeds.” 

Division of the Kotwalk —The town of Ronggopoor is 
placed under the care of an officer of police named Kotwal, 
to whose vigilance is entrusted a district called the Kotwali, 
which extends about eight miles each way, and may compre¬ 
hend about 64 square miles. 

The town of Ronggopoor is considered as composed of 
Mahigunj, Nawabgunj, Mirgunj and Nurdigtlnj, although 
these are much scattered, and are separated from each other 
even by fields. The houses (Vavis) in the whole are said to 
be about 3000. The number of separate buildings or roofs 
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may be 10,000, and the inhabitants may be from 15 to 20,000 
persons. It is only near the police office in Mahigunj, that 
there is any appearance of a town. At that place there are 
a few houses built with brick, and a few covered with tiles. 
There are in the whole 42 brick buildings; six houses be¬ 
longing to landholders who occasionally reside, and eight to 
landholders who constantly reside, and were formerly engaged 
in trade, 10 warehouses or shops, seven chapels (Thakurvari), 
three public temples (Mot’), two monuments of Moslem saints 
(Durgahs), and six mosques. On the whole it is still a more 
miserable place than Dinajpoor. The roads in its vicinity 
are in tolerable repair. The police office (Thanali) is con¬ 
structed of brick, is suitable enough for the purpose, and is 
the only public building, except the places of worship, and 
some very small bridges of the same material. 

The two most remarkable places of Moslem worship u>v 
the monuments (Durgah) of two persons reputed saints, Jalal 
Bakhari and Ghorasahid. The former has some rude brick 
buildings of a considerable size, and all strangers Moslems 
and Hindus make an offering on their first arrival. The 
other has no building; but is considered as very holy, and is 
much frequented. There is a pretty large mosque and Iman- 
vari at Nawabgunj, both within the same enclosure; .but as 
these were constructed by an ordinary man, who is still alive, 
they are little respected. The places of Hindu worship are 
still less conspicuous, and indeed are altogether insignificant. 
The Moslems had a fort at Mahigunj, but no traces of it 
remain. Still less are there any traces of the palaces to which 
we might imagine, that Bhogodotto retired for pleasure; as 
the name of the place is said to indicate. 

Thanah D/iap .—Dhap is said to retain the name of the 
principality of Hovochondro, which was called Dhah Rajyo; 
but the appellation is now confined to the portion of the ter¬ 
ritory where the public offices of the district are situated, 
where the European officers of government reside, and which 
may property be considered as the capital. Dhap also 
enjoys one of the privileges of a capital of a district in the 
jurisdiction of the native officer, who determines small suits, 
being more extended than usual, and reaching to suits of 
100 rs. in value. This division is of great extent, containing 
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about 344 square miles, and is somewhat of a square form, 
but towards the south-east a corner runs out in a very irre¬ 
gular manner. This division contains no lake nor marsh of 
remarkable size. The houses of the Europeans extend along 
an excellent road leading from the police office of this divi¬ 
sion to Nawabgunj in the Kotwali, and bordered on each 
side by a row of very elegant trees (Mcsna feraia). Each 
house having a lawn tolerably well kept, they have a beauti¬ 
ful appearance in a country, where there is so little done to 
adorn nature; but the houses in themselves are almost as bad 
as those of Dinajpoor. 

Twelve proprietors of assessed estates (Zemindars) reside, 
and six of them are women. Besides those of the Europeans, 
six houses are constructed entirely of brick, and an equal 
number have at least the family place of worship of that 
material, T 3 5 of the dwellings have in some part of their pre¬ 
mises, buildings composed of wooden posts, mat walls, and 
grass thatch; j of the dwellings are constructed in the same 
manner, but have only bamboo posts; the remainder have 
rude hurdles for walls. None are thatched with straw, 
which is very inferior to grass. Dhap, the residence of the 
native officer of police, may, in this district, be considered as 
a good town; as it contains 43 regular shops, and perhaps 
300 houses, tolerably closely built. 

The Moslems have no place of worship deserving notice. 
They chiefly frequent the Durgahs in Kotwali. Near Kali- 
gun} ten miles east from the Thanah is a tank, which is sup¬ 
posed to have been formed by the Gods ; and many people, 
especially women, bathe in it on the thirteenth of the waning 
moon in Chaitro. On the same day, and also on the eighth of 
the increasing moon in the same month, several people bathe 
in a branch of the Manas at a place called Kalidoho. There 
is no temple of the least note; that most frequented is a 
thatched hut in the town of Dhap, where it is supposed, that 
holy njpn may meet with god, on which account the place is 
called Siddhopith; there is no image. The most common 
village gods (Oram devatas) are Pangthari and Burithakurani 
or the old naiad of the Tista. The only remain of antiquity 
is a small fort situated on the west side of the Gbaghot and 
called Monthonakoth. It is a small oblong fortification, sur- 
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rounded by an .earthen rampart on three aides, and by the 
river on the fourth, and contains no traces of brick buildings. 
Its construction is attributed to the kings of Komotapoor. 

Phoronvari, where the police office of this division- is situ¬ 
ated, is said to derive its name from being a place where 
several kinds of seasoning, included under the general name 
of Phoron are cultivated. The district is of anttblong form. 
The country is not so well cultivated as Dhap, and contains 
more trees in proportion to its bamboos: In one place is a 
small forest of stunted sal, which is about a mile in length 
and half a mile in width. 

Two Zemindars, both sudras, reside, and give some en¬ 
couragement to learning. In their premises they have some 
brick buildings; and Ram Rudro of Kangkinya is a very 
respectable old man, who is among the few Zemindars of 
this district, that show any real politeness to strangers. His 
residence, although plain, is neat, and this valuable quality 
extends to a considerable distance round, not only in roads, 
gardens, and avenues, but even to the neighbouring villages. 
The greater part of the houses are thatched with grass 
(Ulu), and by far the greater part of them are constructed of 
bamboo frames, and of hurdles (Tati) made of reeds or grass, 
which serve for walls. About 500 huts may have walls 
made of bamboo mats, and 100 may be supported by wooden 
posts. There are some among the poor, who cannot afford 
to thatch their houses with grass, and use rice straw. 

Bhotmari is the only place, that can with propriety be 
called a town, and may contain 150 houses (Varis). The 
Zemindars have erected some small brick temples, but in 
the whole division there is no place of worship in the least 
remarkable either for size or elegance; nor is there any 
place considered as of remarkable sanctity. Kali is the most 
common deity (Gram devata) of the villagers. The only re¬ 
markable remain of antiquity is a fine road attributed to Ni- 
lambor. It* passes south from Komotapoor to Ghoraghat, 
sends off'several branches, and proceeds of course through 
several divisions of this district, such as Dhap, Kotwali, 
Molonggo, Pirgunj, and Vagdwar, where it will be needless 
to mention it again. -Where the country is low, it is raised 
to a very great height, and is a. broad grand work worthy of 
a magnificent prince; but as it consists entirely of earth. 
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without any hard material, it would not long resist the con¬ 
tinued action of many wheel carriages. 

By this road, having previously obtained permission from 
the -Rajah of Vihar through thr. magistrate of the district, I 
went to visit Komotapoor, concerning which, the accounts, 
that I could collect in remote places, were as usual very im¬ 
perfect, and contradictory. Strictly speaking this was, no 
doubt, a deviation from my instructions; but as my visit, 
with the precautions I took, could give no offence, I thought 
that the four days, which I thus employed, would be consi¬ 
dered as well bestowed, the place having once been the 
capital of the country, which I was surveying, and being a 
most stupendous monument of rude labour. 

The two accompanying plans, (No. 6 and 7) although 
merely formed as sketches in walking and riding through the 
place, and not done by taking either bearing or measures, 
will enable the reader to comprehend my description. The 
place among Europeans is-usually called Lalbazar from a 
small town, that is at some distance to the west. Komota¬ 
poor was situated on the west bank of the Dhorla, which 
formed the defence of one side. The river has now shifted 
its course farther east, but the old channel, which now oc¬ 
cupies the east side of the old city, shows, that formerly it 
vu of great magnitude. The town was intersected by a 
small river, the Singgimari, which has destroyed a consider¬ 
able portion of the works, both where it enters, and leaves 
the city, but was probably kept within bounds, when the city 
was inhabited. 

The city is of an oblong form; and, so far as I could judge 
by riding round it on the inside of the inner ditch, is in that 
line about 19 miles in circumference, of which perhaps five 
were defended by the Dhorla. The remainder was fortified 
by an immense bank of earth, and by a double ditch. The 
earth from the inner ditch seems to have formed the ram¬ 
part, and that from the outer ditch was thrown towards the 
country, so as to form a kind of glacis, but without a 
covered way. By this means the rampart and outer ditch 
were made of the greatest possible dimensions, with perhaps 
the smallest labour; nor in such a kind of fortification would 
the inner ditch he useless. In its present state the inner 
ditch is of very various widths, and never seems to have 
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been regular; but the encroachments of agriculture, no 
doubt, have occasioned an appearance -of more irregularity 
than existed, when the works were perfect. 

The rampart at present is in general about 130 feet in width 
at the base, and from 20 to 30 feet in perpendicular height, 
but it has probably lost much of its elevation, and the base 
has widened by the earth washed down on a counterscarp, of 
which however there is now no trace. The rampart has no 
doubt been chiefly of earth, and there is no trace of its hav¬ 
ing even been faced with brick; but from the number of 
bricks every where scattered about it, there probably has 
been a brick parapet, on the summit of the earthen rampart. 
The outer ditch has been about 250 feet wide, no estimate, 
from its present state, can be formed of what its depth has 
been; but from the greatness of the slope towards the country, 
formed of the earth thrown out, the depth must have been 
very considerable. 

These works run in straight sides of very unequal lengths, 
and have no towers, bastions, nor flanking angles. Three 
gates are shown, and I thought, that on the west bank of the 
Singgimari I could trace remains of a fourth, near where the 
camp of the besiegers was formed. At that place, there 
were no ditches, but in their stead several additional works 
both within and without the rampart, just as at the gates. 
It is true, that the rampart is complete; but the passage 
through it may have been filled, when the place was invested. 
The supposition of there having been a gate at this place, 
which is 3 miles from the east end of the works, is confirmed 
by an old road, which has led from a ruin called the treasury 
to this part of the rampart, and from thence south to Ghora- 
ghat, as I have lately mentioned; and on this road there 
would seem to have been many public works. Bricks and 
stones, both scattered and in heaps, and some other indica¬ 
tions of buildings extend along this road, for about 3 miles, 
to a tank, called Saudqldighi. These buildings by the na¬ 
tives are attributed to the Moguls, but in this they are pro¬ 
bably mistaken. In one heap of bricks are two rude pillars 
of granite standing erect, and in another there are four; and 
although during a long siege the Moslem officers may have 
built small houses of brick, it can hardly be supposed, that 
a besieging army would carry pillars of granite from such 
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a distance as would be requisite. It is very likely indeed, 
that in making their approaches the besiegers occupied these 
buddings. 

About 2 miles west from what I suppose to have been a 
gate, and from the Singgimari river is an evident gate, which 
has been strengthened by many works, both without and 
within the rampart, in order to supply the deficiency of 
ditches; for draw bridges form no part of Hindu military 
architecture. Both the gate and these additional works 
have been constructed of bricks, and the gate has been sup¬ 
ported by stone pillars, on which account it is called Silad- 
war. The stones are quite rude and contain no carving. 

Rather more than 2 miles from thence is another similar 
gate, Vagdwar, which is said to have derived its name from 
its having had over its entrance the image of a tiger. On 
the north side of the works there is only one gate, about a 
mile from where they terminated at the Dhorla. This gate 
is also constructed of brick, and is called Hokodwar, probably 
after some barbarian; for many of the people of Kamrup 
have names, which cannot be referred to any of the lan¬ 
guages, that are considered by the Hindus as belonging, to 
their polished race; and among these names Hoko is very 
usual. 

Immediately contiguous to this gate, placed between a road 
leading north from it, the city wall, and the Singgimari, is 
the fortress, in which the Patro or chief minister resided, and 
its extent has been somewhat less than a mile square. The 
fortifications are very inferior in strength to those of the city, 
by which it has been entirely commanded. Beyond the re¬ 
sidence of the minister, at a little distance farther north, I was 
led to visit what is called the kings bath, which I found in a 
field, cultivated with tobacco, at a place called Sitolvas, a name 
that implies coolness. There is no trace of buildings, so that 
the bath may be supposed to have been placed in a shady grove. 
It consists of a large mass of grey granite hollowed out in the 
form of a rude goblet. The sides are 6 inches thick at the 
brim; the total diameter at 'the brim is 6$ feet, and the cavity 
is 3$ feet deep. A small projection on the inside seems to have 
served, as a step, to facilitate the descent into this rude bath, 
which, as there is no step on the outside, was probably sunk in 
the ground to the level of the surface. It is totally destitute 
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of the least elegance of form or beauty of workmanship, but 
must have cost a great sum in the carriage. These are all 
the objects of curiosity, that I observed in viewing the. outer 
parts of the city. 

Within, the chief object is the Pat, citadel, or royal resi¬ 
dence, which is situated near the centre of the dity. It is of 
a quadrangular form, and is surrounded by a ditch about 60 
feet wide, about 1860 feet from east to west, and 1880 from 
north to south. Within the ditch has been a brick wall, 
without has been a rampart of earth. On the north and 
south faces the wall has been immediately contiguous to the 
ditch; but on the east and west sides there has been a wide 
counterscarp. Without the rampart at the south-west corner 
are several small tanks, and a long marsh, once probably a 
river, has extended along the remainder of the southern 
front. On the other three sides this inner citadel has been 
surrounded by an enclosure about 800 yards in width, this 
also was defended by an earthen rampart, and was divided 
into three different spaces of very unequal magnitude, which 
probably served to accommodate the various departments of 
the Raja’s domestics. In these outer enclosures there are 
some small tanks, but no traces of buildings; the domestics 
indeed were probably lodged in huts. 

Within the brick wall of the inner enclosure the most 
striking object is a large mound towards its northern face. 
It is about 360 feet square at the top, and 30 feet high. 
The faces have evidently been lined with brick, and have had 
a considerable slope. At the south west corner some part 
of this facing is pretty entire: having been defended from 
injury by a small tank, which is very deep. The interior of 
the mound consists of earth, which seems to have been taken 
from a number of small tanks, that are near, and one of .which 
seems to have been intended as a defence for the south-east 
angle of the place, as it is surrounded by a wall. In the 
mound I dug to some depth in order to know the nature of 
its structure; for many bricks are scattered on its surface. 
I found only earth and sand; and I observed, that the same 
was the case in a large semicircular opening, that had been 
made on the northern face, probably by some person who 
, was in the idle search of hidden treasure. Towards the 
north and south faces, there are two wells about 10 feet in 
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diameter ant 1 lined with brick, which of course went through 
the whole depth of the mound, and perhaps 80 feet lower, 
until they reached the springs ; but even then they would 
hot be of a depth, that would be very inconvenient. 

i could only observe two places on the mound, that had 
any appearance of having been buildings; but many bricks 
have been removed in order to construct an Indigo factory. 
Towards the egst side is a small square heap, and it is said 
to have been the temple of Komoteswori, which I think is 
exceedingly probable. The other ruin situated towards the 
west side has been paved with stones, and is supposed to have 
been the Raja’s house; but this I suspect is not well founded. 
Such an approximation to the God of the empire would not 
have been decent, the place is exceedingly small, and totally 
unfit for the residence of a prince, and seems to me more 
suitable for the situation and size of a building in which 
Moncho the image of the God would have been on days of 
great solemnity placed. 

It is said, that the bricks taken to build the Indigo factory 
were of a very large size, and as smooth as the best made in 
Europe. Those that I saw were rude such as are commonly 
made in India. The space south from the mound has been 
divided into two rather unequal divisions by a brick wall 
running south from the mound. In the eastern of these di¬ 
visions are several heaps of bricks, which seem to me to have 
been the foundations of wooden, or perhaps thatched halls, 
in which the Rajas transacted business, or gave audience. 
In this division, immediately east from the mound, is a tank 
of the same length with the mound, and of more than half its 
width. It is said, that the Rajas amused themselves by keep¬ 
ing some tame crocodiles in this tank, which sent off a branch 
to surround a small mound at its north-east corner. This 
mound contains many bricks, and has probably been another 
temple. On the east side of this tank is another small mound 
of bricks, which is said to have been the armoury, and must 
have been a pretty large building. 

The western division of (he area below the great mound is 
the smallest, and probably contained the Raja’s more private 
apartments; in thfe southern part, where he entertained his 
friends, and in the northern where he kept his women. In 
that quarter is a considerable space bounded by the great 
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mound on the east, by an earthen rampart on the west, and 
by brick walls on the south and north. A large irregular 
heap in the middle of this was probably the private chapel 
for the ladies, and there are two tanks, that have probably 
been lined with stone. The accommodations were probably 
of wood or bamboos, as were those also in the southern quar¬ 
ter of this division. The Raja’s own private chapel was 
probably in what is now a shapeless heap contiguous to the 
tank, that bounds the south face of the great mound at its 
western angle. 

Near the west end of the northern face of the brick ram¬ 
part, near what I suppose to have been the women’s apart¬ 
ment, there has been a large building of brick, that has fallen 
outwards, and filled the ditch. This was probably the sta¬ 
tion of the guard, to the vigilance of which the Rajas en¬ 
trusted their own personal safety, and the honour of their 
bed. Immediately north from the great mound, near the 
ditch, there are some irregular heaps, which have probably 
been formed by people who were digging for the bricks of 
some building of note. 

Stones are to be found in several places of these ruins, 
especially in the tanks that are situated in what I have sup¬ 
posed to have been the apartments of the women, and in 
what I have supposed to have been a temple, in which the 
image of Komoteswori was exposed at festivals. Most of 
these stones, that remain, are entirely rude, and uncut, and 
the marks of wedges, by which they have been split are very 
evident. This circumstance, however, I attribute to the 
Moslems, who seem to have been breaking down the mate¬ 
rials in order to form new works; for we can scarcely suppose, 
that any people, who had the desire of bringing stoneB so far 
as an ornament for their buildings, should have been ignorant 
of the art o.f at least cutting them square. I however ob¬ 
served only two stones, that retained marks of the chisel. 
One was apparently part of an entablature of red granite, 
much but very rudely carved. It was lying below the north¬ 
east corner of the great mound, from which it had probably 
fallen. The other was a fragment of a column of grey granite, 
about 8 feet long, and eighteen inches in diameter. It is very 
rudely carved r 'the shaft is an octagon, the pedestal or capital 
is square. The people say that it was one of the dumb bells 
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used by Nilambor; and so apt to be caught by the marvellous 
are the people of this country, that a Moslem Luskur (lascar) 
attached to my tents, who had lived much in fort William, 
and had been in the habits of seeing large pieces of ordnance 
moved, declared, that the works here could only have been 
performed by God. Most of the natives of this vicinity at¬ 
tribute the building of the citadel to Viswokormma, the God 
of artists ; and I am credibly informed, that at Calcutta a 
similar origin is now not uncommonly attributed to Fort Wil¬ 
liam. As for the great outer rampart of the city it is uni" 
versally agreed, that on the approach of the infidels it was 
built by Komoteswori; and the reason assigned for its not 
being completed on the side towards the Dhorla, is that the 
Raja was ordered to fast four days on the occasion. He 
fasted three days; but, being unable to endure hunger any 
longer, he eat on the fourth day, and of course only three 
sides of the work were completed. 

A great road led through the city somewhat in an east 
and west direction; but not in a straight line. Its east end 
passed to the Dhorla, its west end to Vaglulwar, and it 
passed a few hundred yards south from the residence of the 
king. The whole way between these two last-mentioned 
places, but at considerable intervals, may be. traced the 
foundations of square enclosures or fortifications, which in 
all probability, and according to tradition, were the abodes of 
the chief persons in the state. In most places in this direc¬ 
tion, which seems to have been the fashionable part of the 
town, there are many scattered bricks ; but there is nothing 
to indicate, that there ever was any large building of that 
material. 

About a mile from the royal residence in this direction, 
is the present channel of the Singgimari, which is constantly 
changing its course, and may have carried away many ruins; 
as all the southern parts of the town are miserably torn by 
its old courses. It is navigable in the rainy season, and in 
the dry has a fine clear stream of water. Beyond the Sing¬ 
gimari is another small channel, over which had been a bridge 
of two small brick arches. These were of a rude gothic 
form, and have partly fallen. A little way from Vaghdwar 
is a small area paved with stone and called Gauripat, where 
the female part of the indecent image of Sib’ remains, but 
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the male has been removed. Around there are many bricks 
and foundations, and probably this has been a temple, which 
was violated by the zeal of the Moslems, especially as these 
appear to me to have been erecting considerable works in 
the vicinity. 

The chief of these works is a tank lined with brick. It is 
about 300 feet from east to west, and 200 from north to 
south, and is surrounded by a terrace enclosed by a brick 
wall. On each side there is a descent, both to the terrace, 
and from thence to the water, by very fine steps of cut 
granite, among which are two clear indications, that the stones 
have been taken from ruins. One is, that in one place a 
column has been used for a step, and another is, that a stone 
containing carved figures has been built into the stair, and 
from a total neglect of symmetry with the adjacent parts, 
could not originally have been intended for the place, which 
it now occupies. Besides, near the tank there is a stone, 
which contains an image in alto relievo of a Nagini, an object 
of worship, which in its upper parts resembles a woman, and 
in its lower a serpent, and which was probably brought as a 
material. Although I suppose that this tank is the work of 
Moslems, and found my opinion on the greatest length of 
the tank being from east to west, which the Pandit of the 
survey assures me, is totally contrary to Hindu custom; yet 
it must be confessed, that the natives of Vihar attribute the 
work to a certain Bhonath Karjyi, an officer of one of the 
Vihar Rajas. They allege, that the Hindu law is little 
known in Kamrup, and that a tank at Vihar, undoubtedly 
constructed by a Hindu within the memory of man, has its 
greatest length from east to west. I am still however in¬ 
clined to think, that the tank is of Muhammedan workman¬ 
ship; for on its south side, near the west corner, are the 
traces of a building in the Moorish style, and near it is 
another dwelling house built of brick, which is said to have 
been for some time the residence of a certain Lalbayi, who 
was a favourite concubine of the conquering Moslem chief, 
and who was probably left here, when he undertook the rash 
expedition to Asam. The building is small, and evidently of 
Moorish architecture. As its numerous arches, gave its 
fickle inhabitant an opportunity of peeping at the passengers, 
now from one window, then from another, the natives of 
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Kamrup, not accustomed to sueh proceedings, called the 
building Bhorka Bhorki, a word similar to our Bopeep. To 
this same lady is attributed the foundation of Lalbazar, the 
town nearest to the ruins. 

Whoever built the tank attributed by me to the Moslems, 
there can be little doubt, but that the materials came from 
the royal residence, and that much greater buildings were 
intended, for the road about half a mile from the tank is for 
a considerable way strewed with large stones very much 
carved, which I have no doubt formed part of the ornaments 
of Komotapat. The same European, who told me of the 
fine bricks, informed me, that on these stones were some 
characters, which no one could read; and the Pandit, who 
had been sent to the place, said, that one stone contained 
a kind of character, which had no sort of affinity either to 
Sangskrita or Persian. I therefore hastened to the spot in 
full expectation of making a grand discovery, when to my 
utter confusion the characters proved to be a running orna¬ 
ment of a kind of chain work, that was rudely carved on a 
block of red granite. In other respects also this stone was 
much carved, and evidently intended for the lintel of a door. 
Near it were three other large stones, two of which seem to 
have been the sides of the door, and the third a threshold. 
Many, other of the stones have been carved in alto relievo, 
and have been surrounded by a high margin, to prevent the 
figures from being injured. These stones are exactly in 
the style of that containing the Nagini at the tank, and have 
evidently been ornaments of a Hindu building. The draw¬ 
ings (No. 1.) accompanying this report, are representations 
of several of these carvings. The most perfect has been 
placed upright against a tree, is called Vaishnov-Vaishnovi, 
and Nakkata-Nakkati. The former name is given to it, 
because it is supposed to represent a religious mendicant and 
his wife, and it has obtained the latter appellation, because 
it is supposed to have passed under the merciless sword of 
Kalapahar, of whom I gave an account in my report concern¬ 
ing Dinajpoor. I should rather suppose, that the figures 
represented a Hindu chief admiring a female dancer; and 
that the mutilations were performed by the soldiers of Sultan 
Hoseyn. 

Concerning these stones there are two traditions. The 
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AMULET OF BHOOODOTTO. 85 

first states, that Raja Nilambor was collecting materials for a 
grand building, when the Moslem army came before his 
capital. The other is, that the stones formed part of his 
palace, and were taken away by the Muhammedans for some 
of their works, when these invaders were compelled to 
evacuate the country. This last appears to me to be most 
probable. It is not however to the Moslems alone, that the 
dilapidation of the royal abode can be attributed, the Rajahs 
of Vihar have performed a part, and have carried away many 
stones. In the counterscarp of the east face of the citadel 
the present Raja discovered a very Targe pillar, with which 
he attempted to adorn his capital. He succeeded in placing 
it upon a wheel carriage, and it had reached within a short 
distance of the place, which it was intended to ornament, 
when the carriage gave way, and in the fall the column was 
broken. It is said to have been 22 cubits in length, but 
only 2 \ cubits in circumference. 

Besides the great road leading east and west, others led 
from the palace to each gate ; but near these I observed no 
traces of buildings. In all probability the great space within 
the ramparts was chiefly, occupied by scattered huts and 
gardens, and probably in many parts there were cultivated 
fields. The only other building, that I observed, was a 
large square enclosure near the principal road, about three 
quarters of a mile east from the palace, where it is said the 
treasury, or rather the office of the receiver-general was 
situated. 

It might have naturally been supposed, that the zealous 
followers of the Koran would have destroyed the idol of 
Komoteswori; but by her worshippers they are not accused 
of such an action. On the fall of the city the fortunate 
amulet of Bhogodotto retired to a pond, near where the 
Singgimari enters the city, and there remained, until a fa* 
vourable time for re-appearing occurred. This happened in 
the government of Pran Narayon, the fourth Raja of Vihar, 
when Bhuna, a fisherman, threw liis nets into the pond, and 
could not draw them out. He was informed by a dream of 
the cause, and directed to instruct the Raja of the manner in 
which the deity expected to be received. A Brahman was 
sent upon an elephant, having with him a silken purse. 
Having found the amulet under water, it was there placed in 
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the purse, and having been thus concealed was placed on 
the elephant; for it is quite unlawful for any person to 
behold the emblem of the goddess. The elephant went of 
his own accord to a place on the banks of the Singgimari, 
near where that river leaves the old city, and there halted at 
Gosaingnimari, where Pran Narayon built a temple for its 
reception, as appears from an inscription in the year of Saka- 
dityo 1587. (a. d. 1665.) The Raja naturally enough ap¬ 
pointed priests to the temple from among the colony of 
Brahmans that had been introduced by his ancestor Viswo; 
but he was soon informed by a dreamer, that this was not 
agreeable to the goddess, and that her priests must be 
selected from among the Maithilos, by whom she had been 
formerly served. It is probable, that the Raja found the 
Maithilos more accommodating, as ever since that manifesta¬ 
tion of divine favour they have been the Purohits of the 
family, and superintend all its ceremonies; while the Baidiks 
of Kamrup have only been able to retain the office of Guru, 
or religious instructor, which in Kamrup is not so profitable. 
The Baidiks of Kamrup, have lately suffered a great mis¬ 
fortune. The present Raja's father dismissed them from 
the office of Guru, and chose a Karhi Brahman for his 
spiritual guide. Indeed the Kamrupis never seem to have 
been well established, as some of the Rajas have chosen to 
return to the ancient guidance of theKolitas: The first of 
the Maithilo priests informed the Raja, that every night he 
blindfolded himself, went into the temple, and shut the 
doors, and played on a drum (Tublah), to the sound of which 
the goddess danced naked in the form of a beautiful girl, 
as she informed him, for he had never presumed to look. 
The Raja’s curiosity was raised to the highest pitch, and 
the compliant priest allowed him to look through the door. 
The goddess was exceedingly angry, that she should have 
been seen in such* a situation, discontinued her dancing, and 
informed the priest, if any of the Narayon family presumed 
afterwards to come within sight of the temple, that he would 
certainly die. The Rajas therefore abstain from visiting 
this temple, although they have erected considerable build¬ 
ings ; and have bestowed on the priests a proper endowment. 
The buildings are of brick, with a few stones evidently taken 
from the ruins of Komotapat, and are surrounded by a brick 
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wall, with an octagonal tower at each .corner. The area is 
planted with elegant flowering trees, which intermixed with 
the white domes and buildings, look very well, when viewed 
from a distance; but on a near approach, every thing is 
found rude, and destitute of taste, and as usual the structure 
is debased by a figure in the plaster work, of the most gross 
indecency. The shrine is covered with a dome, and the 
architect has therefore, in all probability, been a Muham- 
medan, no Hindu of the place being then acquainted with 
the science of brick and lime. The priests are remarkably 
accommodating. I was led up to the threshold of the shrine 
without even being desired to take off my shoes, the doors 
were thrown open, and I was allowed to see the small tawdry 
image in which the amulet is concealed from view. Had my 
curiosity equalled that of the Raja Pran Narayon, I have no 
doubt that a few rupees would have procured me permission 
to enter, and view the sacred emblem naked. There are a 
few gold and silver utensils placed under the wooden throne, 
on which the image is placed; but their value could render 
them an object of plunder to only a common thief. In one 
of the towers at the angles of the wall, is a stone containing 
an image of Vasudev, exactly in the same style of carving 
as that of the stones lying between the residence of Nilambor 
and Vaghdwar. It was found in the first year of this cen¬ 
tury on the great mound, which would seem clearly to ascer¬ 
tain the place from whence the others have been taken. 

I shall finish this account by describing the remains of the 
camp of the invaders, as it is called by tradition, and I have 
no doubt that this is a well founded opinion. It is called 
Barogori from its being supposed that it contained 12 houses 
of brick in which the Moslem chiefs were accommodated. In 
fact there are many bricks scattered everywhere, and there 
are several heaps in which bricks are contained; but it is 
probable that some of these heaps, especially two to the south 
of the works and on their outside, were buildings belonging 
to the inhabitants, the materials of which were employed to 
raise redoubts for the defence of the camp. The attack 
seems tp have been directed against the place where the 
Singgimari leave* the town, and the invaders, probably de¬ 
spairing of forcing their way over the rampart, waited for 
some opportunity of entering by the channel, either in very 
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dry weather, or when after a great flood, it had overthrowp 
some of the defences. The camp is on the bank of the Sing* 
gimari, about a mile from the town, and is defended towards 
the place by this river, which takes a semicircular bend. 
Between this bend and the town is a large mound, which 
served as a redoubt, and the side of the river next the camp 
is strengthened by four other such works. The rear of the 
camp is surrounded by a strong rampart of earth and a wide 
ditch. This fortification, which is only about three miles in 
circumference, could merely serve as a depot to secure a mo* 
derate detachment of the army, while the greater part went 
in search of forage and provisions. The plain between the 
camp and town is called Sawarigung, probably from its having 
been the place, where the Moslem cavalry paraded. 

Varuni is very.ill contrived; two detached portions are 
scattered through Yhtf most remote parts of Patgang, and one 
is surrounded by the territory subject to the Raja of Vihar 5 
while two parts of Dimla are surrounded by the remote parts 
pf this district, and a third portion of the same division is 
hemmed in between this and the Tista, by which it is cut off 
from all convenient communication with its own officers. 
Farther a long narrow portion of this division is hemmed in 
between Dimla on the south and Vihar on the north. In 
fact .the two jurisdictions of Varuni and Dimla, when I visited 
them, were totally undefined, and the authority in several 
places of some note was claimed by both officers. 

In the north-west corner of the district is Singheswor Jhar, 
a considerable forest, which extends far into Vihar proper, 
where indeed the greater part is situated. It contains a great 
variety of large trees and climbers, of which many are non¬ 
descripts, and in one day afforded me a greater number of 
acquisitions to my list of plants, than any other place of the 
district in so short a time. None of the marshes nor lakes 
are remarkable. The soil in many parts rests on sand inter¬ 
mixed with water-worn pebbles, mostly of granite or schistose 
mica, which would seem to indicate that the Tista at one pe¬ 
riod has passed farther towards the north than it does at 
present, and has gone through the Mora Sungti of Phoron- 
vari, which is a very large channel. The channel of the 
.Tista has no pebbles lower down than this division, nor does 
any other river contain these bodies so far from the hills. 
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There is no dwelling house of brick, and only one family 
has a domestic chapel of that material. This belongs to a 
Sonnyasi, or man who has forsaken the world, and who took 
the vows of chastity when a child. He has acquired a for¬ 
tune* by commerce, and has purchased an estate on which he 
occasionally resides; but he has also a house in Ronggopoor 
which he calls a convent (Akra). No other landholder re¬ 
sides. A few of the poorest houses are thatched with the 
reed called Birna, which serves to make the walls of the 
greater part. The remainder are thatched with grass (Ulu), 
and supported by a frame of bamboos, and 50 or 60 have 
walls of bamboo mats. Of these, notwithstanding the vicinity 
of the forest, SO or 40 only have wooden posts. The greater 
part of the walls that are composed of reeds are plastered on 
the inside with clay. 

Ghoramara is the only place that can be called a town, and 
may contain about 200 families. There is no place of worship 
either Muhammedan or Hindu that is at all remarkable, 
either for its supposed sanctity or for its buildings. For¬ 
merly a collection of people (Mela) assembled to bathe in the 
river on the feast of Varuni, near the place where the office 
of police now stands, from whence the name of the place is 
said to be derived. This custom however has long been dis¬ 
used, probably ever since the Tista or some other large river 
has deserted the place; but of this no tradition remains, 
although the pebbles in the soil and the largeness of the 
channels seem to me convincing proofs of the circumstance. 

The only ruins are those of a mud-walled fort of incon¬ 
siderable size, and called Chornargor after the chief of a 
village named Chorna, by whom it was built, when the country 
was subject to the Rajas of Vihar. 

Patgang .—This petty jurisdiction contains only about 82 
square miles, and except at one corner is everywhere sur¬ 
rounded by the territory of the Raja of Vihar. This is per¬ 
haps on the whole the highest part of the district, and in the 
great floods of the Bengal year 1191 suffered no inconvenience, 
although not far from the Tista. The soil is remarkably 
light, so that iron is never used ip the plough. * No Zemindar 
resides. There is no brick house, and only one person has 
a mosque pf that material. Ten or twelve houses have wooden 
posts, one-sixteenth may have walls of bamboo mats, two-six- 
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teentbs walls of split bamboos, "and the remainder have walls 
of reeds in general plastered on the inside with clay. Except 
a few of the poorest that are thltched with reeds (Birna and 
Kese), all the others are covered with grass. No place in 
this division is entitled to the appellation of town. The two 
most celebrated places of worship are: first, a hut called 
Kudom Rasul, in which there is no mark of the prophet's 
foot, as one would suppose from the name; but it is ire* 
quented by all persons in distress both Moslems and Hindus. 
Secondly the Dhorla river, where the - festival of Varuni is 
observed, and about 2000 people bathe in it, about four miles 
below Patgang. The only deity of the villages (gram devata) 
is Pateswori, from whom, it is said, the name of the country 
is. derived. She is a female spirit, delighting in the blood of 
goats. 

The only remains iof antiquity are of little note, nor are 
they of a very ancient Hate. After an invasion of the Bhoteas, 
end their defeat by a Moslem officer named Maajumkhan, 
he erected at Patgang a small fort on each side of the Dhorla. 
Both forts are called Mundomala, and are small square re¬ 
doubts with a bastion at each angle. On the same occasion 
the Moslem chief had a small fortified camp about a mile cast 
from Mundomala. 

• Fakirgunj .—This jurisdiction, which is situated west from 
Patgang, is entirely separated from it by a narrow strip of 
Vihar. One detached portion is situated in the centre of 
Boda, while another is removed to a great distance on the 
frontier between Vihar and Bhotan. This might be conve¬ 
niently exchanged with a similar petty jurisdiction, which the 
Dev’ Raja possesses in the centre of Sonnyasikata. Inde¬ 
pendent of these detached portions, this jurisdiction is a 
narrow space of above 30 miles in length, while its whole 
square contents may be about 184 miles. Although this dis¬ 
trict never was subject to the Muhammedans, they are said 
to compose more than a half of the population. The spiritual 
guidance -of the worshippers of Vishnu has been disputed 
between Rungjokisor of Ronggopur, and Onahari of Pura- 
niys. The magistrate has decided in favour of the former. 

The northern parts of this division are entirely covered by 
a forest. The soil is' everywhere so light as to require no 
iron in the plough. .There is no large marsh nor lake. 
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This is the only division west from the Chonnokosh, in which 
any of the hoe cultivation is to be found. Although the 
house of the Raykots already mentioned, who possess an 
extent of about 380 square miles, of which perhaps 222 are 
in actual cultivation, is in this district, yet it contains no 
dwelling house of brick, and only one smaller domestic place 
of worship of that material. Perhaps 100 houses have mat 
walls, and not above 75 of these have wooden posts, although 
they are situated close to a forest, 200 houses, however, very 
near the woods have wooden posts with walls, composed of 
Feeds, and are reckoned inferior to such as have mat walls, 
supported by a frame of bamboo. The whole are thatched 
with grass (Ulu). There is no town. 

There is no place of worship in the district of the least 
consequence, nothing but miserable huts, sticks, stones, 
bunches of hair, heaps of earth, or the like. Formerly, in¬ 
deed, before the rebellion of the Raykots, they possessed by 
far the most celebrated place of worship in all these northern 
parts. It is a temple of Sib* at Jolpis, and was built by Pran 
and Mod Narayon, the 4th and 5th Rajas of Vihar. They 
procured a Muhammedan artist from Delhi, and have acted 
judiciously, for the design possesses some taste, as will be 
seen from the accompanying drawing (No. 2.) I did not visit 
the place, as it was ceded to Bhotan, in order to procure 
their assistance to dethrone the Vihar Raja; but all my 
Hindus went to offer their devotions. The building is rather 
ruinous; but the Dev’ Raja has not withdrawn any of the 
endowments. The Brahmans, however, will not probably 
lay out a single cowrie on repairs; but will wait until there 
comes another Raja, that may be willing to undertake the 
work. The image, as usual, is supposed to be of great anti¬ 
quity, and according to the Yogini Tantro arose of itself. 
The first temple was huilt by a certain Jolpeswor Raja, of 
whom I have already made mention. I find nothing to deter¬ 
mine the age in which he lived ; but the priest of the temple 
informed the Pandit that it had been rebuilt twice between 
the time of Jolpeswor and Pran Narayon, who we know lived 
about 150 years ago, and his building is far advanced ir 
decay. The chief deity of the villagers is Buri Thakurani, th> 
old nymph who governs the Tista. The Raykots had erected 
many small forts or redoubts in this district, the ruins of 
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which may be now traced; but none of them are at all remark¬ 
able. They all have bastions at their angles, which shows 
an advance in the military art. 

Soimyasiltata .—This jurisdiction, which comprehends the 
other division of the Raykot’s estate, is somewhat of a tri¬ 
angular form, extending towards the south-east in a long 
acute angle. A large portion of it in that direction is much 
nearer the police office of Fakirgunj than the residence of its 
own Darogah, which is at Kasimgunj in the south-west corner 
of his jurisdiction, while he is close to a'projecting part of 
Boda, which is a vast territory, too heavy a charge for one 
person to superintend. In the centre of Sonnyasikata, is a 
territory belonging to the Dev* Raja, as I have before men¬ 
tioned. 

The soil is so light, that no iron is used in the plough. In 
some places it has immediately under the surface a kind of 
black earth, called buffalo sand (Mohishabala); and, wher¬ 
ever that is found, the land is very sterile. On digging seven 
or eight cubits, Band containing water-worn pebbles is usually 
found. There are no marshes of any considerable extent. 
The northern extremity is overgrown with woods and reeds. 
There is no building of brick, and scarcely any of the huts 
have mat walls. About 100 huts have wooden posts. The 
poor use reeds (Birna and Kese) for thatch, and the rich 
employ grass (Ulu). There is no town. 

The Moslems have no place of worship of the smallest 
.consideration. Among the Hindus the only one remarkable 
is that from whence the vicinity derives its name. The first 
of the Raykots, the young Sib’ (Sibkumar), was building a 
fort, and the workmen in digging came upon a person dedi¬ 
cated to God (Sonnyasi), who was passing his time under 
ground in devout retirement. This person was wounded by 
the pioneers before they were aware; but he made no com¬ 
plaint, and only requested to be covered again, which was 
accordingly done, and a convent (Akra) for persons of his 
order was built on the spot. It is under the direction of a 
superior, whose title is Mohonto. The person, who some 
years ago filled this sacred office, was supposed to be of a 
temperament too warm for his profession of chastity; and 
being incapable of marriage, had a female companion, by 
whom a son was born. This son succeeded to the office of 
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his mother's friend, and was supposed to have been too inti* 
mate with a young woman, who contrary to all order lived in 
the convent. He was lately murdered by a brother Son- 
naysi, who formerly had lived with him; but had retired to 
to the dominions of Gorkha, it is supposed from disgust at 
the conduct of his superior; and the crime, which he com¬ 
mitted, was perhaps owing to an overboiling of zeal. Imme¬ 
diately after its commission he retired to Nepal, where he is 
perfectly safe. 

About 200 people annually celebrate the feast of Varuni, 
by bathing in the Korotoya, where it passes through this 
jurisdiction. The most common god of the villages is Son¬ 
ny asi, the pious person who passed his time in meditation 
under ground, and who has now received the title of deity 
(Thakur.) 

In this division also, the Raykots have constructed many 
small mud forts, which are now in ruins. The best informed 
people are totally ignorant of any history previous to the ac¬ 
cession of Viswo Singho, nor does any one of them know the 
Sangskrita appellation for this part of the country. Part of 
it being on the west side of the Korotoya, cannot be in 
Kamrup. Partly in this jurisdiction, and partly in that of 
Boda, and at no great distance from Jolpis are the ruins of 
the city of Prithu Raja, which I shall now describe. This 
city has been situated at some distance east from the Koro¬ 
toya, and a small river, the Talma, ran through it from north 
to south. The accompanying sketch (No. 9), made in pass- 
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ing through a part of it, first from east to west, and then 
from north to south will enable the reader to understand my 
description. 

The city consists of four concentric enclosures. The inner¬ 
most is said to have been the abode of the Raja, and appear¬ 
ances justify the supposition. It is a parallelogram of about 
690 yards from north to south, by half as much from east to 
west; but at the north end a small portion is cut from its 
east side, in order to secure the place, by an earthen rampart, 
from any attack that might be made from a large tank that is 
adjacent. The defence of the other parts of the royal resi¬ 
dence has been a brick wall. Near the middle of the area is 
a small tank, with a heap of bricks at each end. In the south¬ 
east corner is another tank, and one heap. In the south¬ 
west corner are two heaps containing bricks. All these heaps 
are small, and have probably been private places of worship ; 
and all the other buildings were probably thatched. There 
is not the smallest trace of either taste, or magnificence; 
while the defences seem to indicate, that the government of 
the Raja was insecure. 

The tank adjacent to the citadel or palace is a consider¬ 
able work; and, from the great height and wideness of the 
banks thrown out, must be deep. It extends about 800 yards 
from north to south, and 700 from east? to west. In the north 
and south ends it has had two ghats or descents, and in the 
east and west sides it has three, all paved with brick. The 
water is still clear; and owing probably to the bottom being 
sand, but attributed to the holiness of the place, few weeds 
grow in it. The part_of the bank that adjoins the palace is 
overgrown with trees and bushes, and is supposed to be still 
the abode (Sthan) of the spirit of Pritlui; for on the approach 
of the impure Kichok, it was here that he precipitated himself 
into the water. A flag is hoisted to denote that the ground 
is holy; and, on approaching, my guides bowed to the 
ground, and called upon Moharaja Prithu by name. 

The inner city, which surrounds the palace and great tank, 
is about 1980 yards from east to west, and 345 from north to 
south. Where I passed the north-east and west faces, they 
consisted of a brick rampart, and a narrow ditch without any 
flanking defences, and extremely ruinous; still, however, in 
some parts, the bricks of the facing retain their position. 
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Where I crossed the southern face it consisted of a very wide 
ditch and strong rampart of earth. The citadel is not in the 
centre of this inner city, but it is placed nearest to the north 
and west sides. 

The middle city extends about 3530 yards from east to 
west, and 6350 from north to south, and is surrounded by a 
ditch and rampart of earth; but its north face, where the 
Talma enters its ditch, and flows along it so far as I traced, 
is strengthened by an additional rampart. Its western area 
is wider than its eastern, and its southern area is not so wide 
as that on the north. Near its southern end is a tank called 
Vaghpukhori, where the Raja kept some tigers. In the 
northern area are shown two small heaps of bricks, which are 
called the house of the Raja’s minister, and from their size 
could only have served as the private places of worship of 
such a personage. In both the inner and middle cities there 
have been subdivisions, separated by ramparts and ditches, 
both running parallel to the chief defences of the place, and 
cutting the former at right angles, and which probably di¬ 
vided the city into many quarters. 

The outer city is surrounded by a low rampart and ditch, 
and is supposed to have been occupied by the lowest of the 
populace, on which account it is called Harirgor. It extends 
300 yards from the western rampart, and 570 yards from the 
southern rampart of the middle city. Its extent on the east 
escaped my notice, as I was not in expectation of finding any 
ruin, when I came upon it, and reached the rampart of the 
middle city before I was aware of the circumstance, and night 
approached so fast ss not to admit of my returning back. 
Neither did I ascertain the extent of this outer city towards 
tlie north. I could not see it from the rampart of the middle' 
city, and was told, that it was at such a distance as to render 
a day’s lirilt necessary, if I intended to view it; and a day’s 
halt was impracticable, as my tents had that morning gone tc 
a distance. My guides said, that the total length of the 
outer fort, from north to south is six miles, which seems pro¬ 
bable. 

There is no reason to think, that in the whole city there 
was any pubUffbuilding either religious or civil, that deserved 
notice; or any work of considerable magnitude, except the 
defences and the tank. This shows, either that the people 
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were in a very rude state of society, or that the urgency of 
the state required its whole means to be exhausted on its 
defence. The whole seem to have been early constructed, 
before the art of war had made any considerable progress, as 
there is nothing like towers, bastions, or any part that can 
defend another; but that does not indicate a great anti¬ 
quity, as Komotapoor, destroyed in the end of the fifteenth 
or beginning of the sixteenth century, is in a similar state. 
For one appearance, which I observed in all the sides of the 
outer city, I cannot account. There are several benches of 
inconsiderable depth, and perhaps 20 feet wide, which seem 
to extend round the whole parallel to the ditch of the middle 
city, and distant from each other 1 about 40 or 50 feet. The 
earth that has been taken from the trenches, has been thrown 
on these intermediate spaces, which although evidently raised 
are level. They could therefore scarcely have been intended 
for defences; nor is it probable that regular streetB would 
have been formed in the meanest part of the city, while no 
traces of such remain in the parts that were inhabited by 
persons of rank. 

Besides the city, several other works in this jurisdiction 
are attributed to the family of Prithu Raja, or to his servants. 
At Dhubni, a little north and west from the city, is a tank, 
where the royal washerman is said to have dwelt, and a 
square mound, containing some bricks, is pointed out as the 
foundation of his house. Many other small tanks are attri¬ 
buted to these personages; and among others one, some miles 
east from the city, called Jharpukhori, near which have been 
some small buildings of brick. Several roads also are attri¬ 
buted to Prithu Raja. 

Borfa.—'This division has been made of an unusual size, as 
it contains almost as much as the two last mentioned juris¬ 
dictions. Kungjokisor of Ronggopoor has a small part that 
is not on the estate of the Vihar Raja. The Rajbongsis of 
Boda are under the guidance of Kripanondo, who usually 
resides at Dinajpoor, although his authority is confined to 
Boda. The Kolitas, or ancient priesthood of the Koch, now 
receive instruction from a Brahman named Madhovanondo, 
a person of the colony introduced by ViswoRaja of Kamrup. 
The large proportion of this division that is destroyed by 
water, is chiefly owing to the great channel of the old Tista, 
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which passes through it for 94 miles. The soil is so light, 
as to require no iron in the plough. There is one small wood 
of Sal on the Korotoya; but it is stunted, and I believe is in 
the territory subject to Vihar. 

There are no buildings of brick, except three small temples, 
which are partly constructed of that material. Fifteen-six¬ 
teenths of tbe houses are thatched with line grass (Ulu), 
and one-sixteenth with reeds (Birna and Kese); one-eighth 
of the houses have mat walls, and of these about 100 are en¬ 
tirely, and about 800 partly supported by wooden posts; 
seven-eighths of the huts have walls of reeds, of which five- 
eighths are plastered within with clay. -No Zemindar resides. 

Kumarirkoth, called also Govindogunj, is a small town, 
containing several houses that are reckoned good by the 
natives, and is the residence of the native officers of police 
and law, and of the officers employed by the Raja to manage 
his affairs. It may contain 900 houses. Pochagor, the great 
mart for sackcloth, may contain 150, Saldangga contains 
perhaps 900. Devigunj is a thriving place, and contained 
950 houses, most of which had lately been burnt when I saw 
it; but this is an accident so common, that it seems scarcely 
to produce even a temporary regret. 

The chief place of Moslem worship is the thatched monu¬ 
ment of a reputed saint. The commdn village deities are 
Kali, Sonnyasi, the pious person who lives under ground, 
the old river nymph Tista, her son (Mokor) the crocodile, 
Rajadhol, and Sonai Monai, of which two last I procured no 
explanation. The two chief places of worship among the 
Hindus are a thatched temple of Sib’ at Bhojonpoor, and a 
small brick temple of Bodeswori, a female destructive spirit, 
from whom the country derives its name. It has a consi¬ 
derable endowment from the Vihar family, who have twice 
rebuilt it. 

There remain no traces of the original building erected by 
a Buddh Raja for his family deity, but the temple is situated 
in the centre of a fort, where the Raja is said to have lived. 
It is a square of about two miles round, and is surrounded by 
a wide ditch and high earthen rampart, without towers or 
any of : the other improvements in military architecture. 
There remains' no tradition concerning the time when this 
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Raja tired. I saw no heaps of bricks, nor other traces of 
buildings. 

Eight coss north from Kumarirkoth is a tank called Hoseyn 
Dighi, which is said to have been dug by Hoseyn king of 
Bengal, who overthrew the king of Kamrup. He was born 
in the neighbouring village Dev* Nogor. It must be observed, 
that according to the manuscript procured at Maldeh, the 
Sultan Ibrahem, grandfather of Hoseyn, was deprived of his 
life and throne by a converted Hindu, who assumed the name 
of Jalaludin; and Hoseyn did not recover the government 
until a rapid succession of murders and insurrections, had 
weakened the authority of the Hindu and of his successors. 
During a long period of 76 Muhammedan years, the son of 
Ibrahem, and his family seem to have found refuge in the 
dominions of the Komoteswori, whose government afterwards 
Hoseyn overthrew. 

Near Kumarirkoth is a small square fort, with bastions at 
the corners. It is called Mogulikoth, and was occupied by a 
Muhammedan officer from the time that this district was re¬ 
duced, until the establishment of the British government 
rendered such petty defences unnecessary. Kumarirkoth (Ca- 
nerycotta R.) which surrounds the office of police and adja¬ 
cent town, was built by a young lady of the Vihar family, and 
of course went to ruin, when the fort of the Mogul arose. 

Dimla contains about 195 square miles, and is very irregular 
in its form. Towards the west it occupies a wide space on both 
sides of -the Tista, but towards the east it sends out on the 
south side of the river a narrow angle, which at its extre¬ 
mity crosses that immense body of water, and bends to the 
north, where it is surrounded by Varuni; and in the most 
remote parts of that division are two scattered portions of 
Dimla, which contain three market-places far removed from 
the inspection of the police. 

Ever since the great flood of 1 194 b. e. when a large pro¬ 
portion of the people and stock were swept away, the inha¬ 
bitants seem to have been afraid, owing to which there is 
much waste land covered with reeds, and many parts are 
overwhelmed with sand. The high barren land suffered 
nothing in the floods, and has only a few inches of soil over 
a poor sharp, sand, in which however there is often water, 
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almost at the surface. The whole soil is so light, that no iron 
14 required in the plough. 

There is no brick house, and only one person has a private 
temple of that material. None of the huts are thatched with 
straw; grass (Ulu) is almost universally used for that purpose, 
but a few huts are covered with (Kese) reeds. The houses, 
however, are rather comfortable; one-sixteenth have wooden 
posts and bamboo mat walls; one-thirty-second have walls of 
the same kind with bamboo posts; and about six-sixteenths 
have the hurdles of reeds plastered within. 

Dimla is the only place that can be called a town, and may 
contain 150 houses. No place of worship is either celebrated 
for its sanctity, or worth notice as a building. The most 
common deity of the villages is Buri Thakurani, the spirit of 
the Tista. This division contains several remarkable anti¬ 
quities. 

About two miles south from the great bend in the Tista, a 
little below Dimla, are the remains of a fortified city, said to 
have been built by Dhormo Pal Raja, of whom I have already 
given an account. It is in form of a parallelogram, rather 
less than a mile from north to south, and half-a-mile from east 
to west. The following sketch taken in riding round it, will 



enable the reader more easily to understand my account. The 
defences consist of a high rampart of earth, which at the 
south-cakt corner is irregular, and retires back to leave a 
space that is much elevated, and is said to have been the 
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house of the Raja’s minister (Dewankhanah). On the east 
side I observed no traces of a ditch nor gate; but a ditch, of 
about 40 feet wide surrounds the other three faces. In the 
centre of each of these is a gate defended by outworks, and 
in these are a good many bricks. At each angle of the fort 
has been a small square projection, like a sort of bastion, exr 
tending however only across the counterscarp to the ditch ; 
and between each gate and the bastion at the corner are some 
others of a similar structure. The earth from the ditch has 
been thrown outwards and forms a slope without a covered 
way. At the distance of about 150 yards from the ditch of 
the north-east and south sides, are parallel ramparts and 
ditches, which enclose an outer city, where it is said, the lower 
populace resided. Beyond these on the south is another en¬ 
closure, in which it is said the horses were kept. Parallel to 
the west side of the city, at about the distance of 150 yards, 
runs a fine road very much raised, and which in all proba¬ 
bility served as a rampart for that face. It runs a considera¬ 
ble way both towards the north and south; but its ends have 
been swept away by changes that have taken place in the 
rivers. About a mile north-west from the city is a tank called 
Chondonpat, and attributed to Dhormo Pal. 

It is said, that this prince did not live in the fort which was 
occupied by his troops, and that his house was about three- 
quarters of a mile distant, a little east from a small river called 
the Hangrighosha. At the place alleged are several small 
heaps of bricks and tanks, with one considerable square 
mound of earth, which is said to contain many bricks. It is 
called Baremolla Tere Kazi, from an assembly of 25 pious 
Moslems, to whom the place is now dedicated. Although 
the Muhammedans have dedicated the ruins of Dhormo Pal’s 
house to their saints, none of them will venture to live within 
the walls of his fort, the space contained by which is entirely 
occupied by Hindus. 

About 15 years ago a Vairagi in digging a ditch near the 
Raja’s'house, found an image carved on stone, which hq now 
worships, and which is said to represent Vasudev’, who is 
considered as the same with Vishnu. The accompanying 
drawing (No. 3) will give an idea of the workmanship. It is 
said, that several Linggas were dug up near the fort. 

On the banks of the Hangrighosha, north from the ruins of 
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the Raja's house, is shown the place where he disappeared in 
a battle against Moynawoti his sister-in-law. The residence 
of this active lady is shown on the west bank of the Deonai 
river, about two miles west from the fort of Dhormo Pal, and 
is built on the same plan with that of her brother-in-law, only 
the inner city has been a square of about 400 yards each side. 
It is surrounded by an outer rampart at about 100 yards 
from the ditch. In neither city are there any traces of 
buildings. 

At a considerable distance south from this was a circular 
mound of earth called Horischondro Pat, which might have 
been 40 feet in diameter. In searching for materials to build 
a pig-stye, the heap was opened by an indigo planter, and a 
building of stone was discovered. The upper parts of this 
consisting of many long stones were removed, when a friend 
of more science in antiquities recommended to the planter to 
abstain from farther depredations; In its present state the 
lower part only of the building remains, and is a cavity of 
about 13 feet square at the mouth, and 8 at the bottom. The 
sides are lined with squared stones, which form a steep stair 
on each side, and the walls are exceedingly thick. My des¬ 
cription will be more easily understood by consulting the 
plan, No. 4. I have no doubt, that this is a tomb, and there 
is no reason to suppose, that it did not belong to Horischon¬ 
dro, whose daughter was married to Gopichondro, the son of 
Moynawoti, who succeeded his uncle Dhormo Pal in the 
government of this country. 

North-west from Dimla about 2J miles is said to be a small 
ruined fort called Goriberkoth ; but as I could learn no tra¬ 



dition concerning its foundation, I did not visit it. In a 
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detached portion of the jurisdiction near Varuni, *is a small 
fart called Ramurgor, said to have been built by a certain 
Ramu, a servant of the Vihar Rajas, when this part of the 
country belonged to that family. The fort is somewhat of a 
circular form, about a quarter of a mile in diameter, and con¬ 
sists of an earthern rampart and ditch, which are drawn in 
an irregular zigzag form, perhaps with a view of adding 
strength. 

Durwani contains about 228 square miles, and is of an 
oblong form, .with a long irregular projection towards the 
north-west, and this projection surrounds on all sides a 
portion of Boda. The greatest length of the territory is from 
east to west. 

Some of the soil of this division is rather stiffer than usual 
in this district, and the ploughs require iron. There is no 
remarkable marsh nor lake, and owing to the diminution ot 
the Jomuneswori which took place this year, (180J) it is pro¬ 
bable, that the floods of 1809 will inundate much less than is 
stated in the general table. Four Zemindars reside, and 
one family, which has a small free estate, that might keep 
them somewhat on the footing of gentlemen. This family and 
two of the Zemindars have part of their houses built of brick, 

' 25 houses have small brick mosques for private worship; no 
houses are thatched with straw, a very few with reeds; 100 
houses have wooden posts, a fourth of the whole have walls 
of bamboo mats. Of the three-fourths which have walls of 
hurdles, perhaps one-twelfth are plastered on both sides, and 
ten-twelfths on the inside, so that not more than one-twelfth 
have no shelter but mere hurdles. Durwani for this district 
is a good town, and may contain 300 houses. Sakamachha 
may contain half that number, and Bhowanigunj may contain 
200 . 

The most common deities of the villages are Kali andPang- 
thari. There is no place of worship worth notice either for 
size or celebrity. The most curious is a tank near Bhowani¬ 
gunj, which is attributed to a Binna Raja, and which on the 
outside of the mounds is about 700 yards in length from 
north to south.. The banks are very high, the soil is stiflj 
and the water clear, and pretty free from weeds. The. 
descents into the tank have been of brick. This tank is 
said to have been constructed by a Binna Raja, who was a 
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tributary of Hovochrondro of Dbaprajyo. A certain Vaish- 
nov procured or found a slipper (Khorom) made of a com* 
position of eight metals, which he alleged was that of Bir.na 
Raja, and immediately hoisted a flag on the mound of the 
tank, and established a place, of worship. He g^ve out, that 
milk thrown into the tank, will not mix with the water, but 
immediately sinks for the use of the God. This is generally 
believed, and some of my people, who tried the experiment, 
imagined, that such is actually the case. The grandson of 
the discoverer of the slipper is the present possessor, and 
seems by its means to make a tolerably easy subsistence. 

About three miles east from Durwani are two tanks of a 
smaller size, which are named Nil and Nol, and are said to 
have been dug by two Rajas of these names, who lived in 
a house where a heap of bricks remain^. No tradition re¬ 
mains concerning these persons, who probably were mere 
tributaries. At Tenggonmari was an old fort, which has 
in a great measure been destroyed by an Indigo work. It 
is reported to have been erected by the Bhoteas, at a time 
when they were masters of the neighbouring country. 
Kumargunj is nearly in the form of an equilateral triangle. 

The woods are entirely composed of trees; that have 
grown about deserted villages. No Zemindar nor considerable 
proprietor of land resides, nor is there any dwelling house 
of brick; but there are three small brick temples, and about 
100 mosques, as private places of worship within the pre* 
mises of rich families. All the houses are thatched with 
grass (Ulu), 50 may be supported, with wooden posts, one 
eighth of the whole have walls of bamboo mats. The re* 
mainder of the walls are made of hurdles, and only a small 
proportion are plastered. There is no place that can be 
called a town. 

The common deities of the villages are Buri Thakurani, 
and Vriddheswori, who although both old families, are con>- 
sidered here as distinct. There is no place of public worship 
of the smallest importance, except the river Korotoya at 
Ramnathpur, where multitudes bathe on the feast of Varuni. 
as has been mentioned in my account of Dinajpoor; and the 
multitude assembles on both sides of the river which forms 
the boundary. No remains of antiquity. 

Molonggo .—Is of a very irregular oblong shape, being 
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wide at the west end, and very narrow for the half of its 
length towards the east. This district abounds with large 
marshes and lakes. The most remarkable are as follows.— 
1. Bhubonerbil and Jhelonggerbil form, in some measure, 
one marsh, and give rise to the Akhira river. They are 
said to be of very great extent, and are covered almost 
entirely with a composition of floating weeds (Dam) matted 
together by various grasses and water plants, which have 
taken root upon those that float. Cattle walk on this mat, 
and feed on the grass, but sometimes one falls through and 
is lost.— 2. Omtarbil, situated south from the junction of the 
Jomuneswori and Tista, is said to be a fine piece of water 
perfectly free from weeds, and at all seasons is 10 or 12 
cubits deep. It is about two miles in circumference.—3. and 
4. Baisarbil two miles west from Molonggo, and Chaprarbil 
on the west side of the Tista are two small lakes covered 
with the elegant flower called Nelumbium (Podmo).—5. 
Bheloyarbil, about seven miles from Molonggo in a southerly 
direction, is a large piece of water ornamented with the Kokto 
kombol (Nymphea Lotus). —6. Soria is a small lake in the 
Eastern part of the district, and is free of weeds. 

The woods are more extensive, than is usual in the western 
parts of this district. One near Chaprarbil is said to be 
eight miles round and contains some stunted sal. This is 
also the case in one not far from Bhloyarbil, which is about 
half the circumference of the former. The soil in the woods 
is very good, and capable of being made as valuable as any 
in the district. A little artificial watering is used in the 
stiffer lands. Four proprietors of assessed estates, and one 
who possesses a free estate of considerable size, reside in 
this division. Two of them have brick houses, three have 
brick temples, and there are 13 Mosques contained in the 
premises of wealthy men, one-sixteenth of the houses have 
wooden posts, and walls' of Bamboo mat; one-fourth have 
mat walls, but bamboo posts; the remainder have walls of 
reeds, some of which are plastered within. A very few houses 
only are thatched with rice straw. 

Gopalgunj, where the Company has a subordinate factory, 
is a sort of town, and may contain 100 houses. Sahebgunj, 
where the Company has another subordinate factory, is not 
quite so large. Among the Moslems no place of worship is 
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remarkable for sanctity, although two of the private Mosques 
are of decent size, like very 4tiiall parish churches. The 
common deity among the Hindus of the villages is Kali. 
There is a small brick temple dedicated to Siddheswori, 
which has an endowment, is supposed to be of great an¬ 
tiquity, and is much venerated. 

In the time of Kamnath Raja of Dinajpoor, to whom this 
country formerly belonged, a certain Brohmochari made an 
image of clay, which he intended for the celebration of a 
festival; and when that was over he intended as usual to 
throw it into the river. When the time for this ceremony 
came, the image did not choose to be moved. The good 
man without loss of time did not fail to inform the Raja of 
such a remarkable circumstance; and a dreamer said, that, 
if an image was made of stone, the image of clay would then 
permit itself to be thrown into the river. This was accord¬ 
ingly done, the Raja built a small temple (Mandir) for the 
stone image, and the Brohmochari became priest (Pujari) 
with an endowment in land, and a pension from the Raja. 
His descendants of course enjoy the office and land, and the 
new Zemindar pays the pension. The temple, as usual, has 
been allowed to go to ruin, and the image is waiting in a hut, 
for a favourable opportunity of being better accommomodated. 

Part of this division (Parabondo vulgo Payrabond) is said 
to derive its name from Parawoti the daughter of Bliogo- 
dotto, to whom it formerly belonged. In the west of the 
division, in the time of the same Raja Ramnath, a man in 
digging found a pot containing some coin. An old man says, 
that he saw one, which on one side had the name of Raja 
Rhovochondro, and on the other was inscribed the name of 
Vagiswori, the household deity of that prince. 

South from the office of police about four miles is a line 
of fortification, which crosses the great road, that leads from 
Komotapoor to Ghoraghat, and is attributed to Raja Nilam- 
bor. The line extends about two miles east and one mile 
west from the road, and seems to have been an outwork to 
another set of lines, that is laid down by Major Rennell as 
connecting the Korotoya and Ghaghot, as in fact it does; 
but about the middle the line divides, and one branch, as 
represented by Major Rennell, passes south from Dumdu- 
mah, while the other passes by a more straight line to the 
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Ghaghot, in the situation where this distinguished geogra¬ 
pher places the boundary of Ghoraghat and Ronggopoor. 
It now serves as the boundary between this division and 
Dhap. These lines consist of a rampart of earth thrown up 
from a ditch about 40 feet in width, without any flanking 
angles or towers. These works are said to have been erected 
by Uperdro the tenth Raja of Vihar in order to check the 
progress of the Moslems, whose territory Ismael Gaji had 
advanced thus far to the north. In this division is what the 
people call an iron bridge, and they attribute its construc¬ 
tion to Bhogodotto; but it is a natural phenomenon, of which 
I shall hereafter treat. 

Fagdwar .—Is shaped somewhat like a crescent, and the parts 
of this division that border on Pirgunj, are remarkably fertile. 
In the northern part is a large marsh, Chotrarbil, which give 
rise to two small rivers. No considerable proprietor of land 
resides. The huts are almost entirely thatched with rice 
straw, which is unusual in this district. Although the soil 
would in many parts admit of mud walls, these are totally 
unemployed. The best houses have walls of bamboo mats, 
in the ordinary huts reeds have been employed. 

The largest place, Palargor, or as it is now usually called 
Danesnogor, contains about 100 houses. Vagdwar, the place 
from whence the district derives its name, is the ruin of the 
house of Bhovocliondro Raja. It is finely situated on a high 
ground of a stiff' soil, and a large space is now overgrown 
with trees and bushes, among which are Mangoes, that have 
been propagated by seed falling spontaneously from the trees 
which were in the gardens of the prince and his dependents. 
The ruins are large, and contain many bricks, but are so 
much defaced, that no particular parts can be traced. I ob¬ 
served nothing, that indicated fortifications, although I traced 
with a good deal of pains, what the natives called (Ramdan- 
gras) lines; tome these appearances more resembled streets or 
lanes between gardens, than the ditches of fortifications. 
A gentleman, who had been clearing some of the land for 
the cultivation of indigo, told me, that he had found a road 
paved with brick disposed in a tesselated form. 

About 4 miles west from Vagdwar was the temple of Va- 
giswori, or Vagdevi, a destructive female spirit, who was the 
Kulodevata or family deity of Bhovochondro. The image is 
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said to remain, and to be a carving on stone. The temple 
of course has long ago gone to total ruin, but the present 
landholder has built a hall (dalan) for the reception of the 
idol. This same person, originally a common weaver, after¬ 
wards the agent of the Commercial Resident, and now a 
very great landholder, who has purchased from the Subadar 
a kind of title half Persian half Hindu (Danesmund Ray), 
keeps an expensive establishment, and has built a good house 
on the ruins of Palargor, where the last prince (Pala Raja) 
of the Dhap Rajas lived. The weaver being a splendid 
man, and probably not a little vain of his new title has be¬ 
stowed it on this place, and calls it Danesnogor. He resides 
at Moorshedabad. There are said to be still some remains 
of the house and fort of Pala Raja. The Moslems have no 
place of worship, deserving notice. The only remarkable 
Hindu places of worship, is the temple of Vagdevi above 
described. The Pandit was sent to it in hopes of finding an 
inscription, but in vain. The common pagan deities of the 
villages are Kali, and Buri Khakurani. 

Pirgunj .— There are several considerable marshes, al¬ 
though some laid down by Major llennell would appear to 
have become dry, and to have been brought into cultivation* 
Borobila south from Pirgunj is a fine piece of water, perhaps 
3 miles long and almost one wide. A great part of it is clear, 
and in the dryest seasons contains deep water; but a part is 
covered by a mat of floating weeds, upon which cattle often 
pasture, but not without danger. It receives a supply of 
water from another marsh or lake called Atharebil, which is 
of a considerable size, although not so large as Borobila. 
Round old cities there are some small woods and bushes. 

Almost all the houses are thatched with (ulu) grass; a 
few have mud walls, about 200 have walls of Bamboo mats, 
and are supported by wooden posts. No proprietor of note 
resides, but there is one brick house, which belongs to a cer¬ 
tain Selim, who, on account of his being supposed to have 
been the captain of a band of robbers, is called Selim Serdar. 
About 20 farmers have brick mosques for their private de¬ 
votions, no place deserves the name of a town. 

At a place called Lorapat, about miles south-west from 
Pirgunj, are ruins attributed to Lora Raja, a relation of Bho-' 
vokondro. Like his prince this personage has been judici- 
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ous in the choice of his situation, which is high, and has a 
stiff soil. The house seems to have, occupied a space in* 
eluded within a brick wall, and was provided with two small 
tanks, but the buildings were probably of wood and thatch, 
as there are no heaps. East, at a little distance from what 
is called the house, are three heaps of bricks. One is 
called the hall for entertaining strangers; another the office 
for transacting business. Two of these heaps appear to me 
to have been solid temples of brick, such as are dedicated to 
the Buddhs; for there is no cavity at the summit, which is 
found wherever the roof of a hollow building has fallen. The 
third has this cavity in the summit, and may have been either 
a temple or a place for business, but from its vicinity to the 
others the former is the more probable opinion. 

At the south-west extremity of the division, Nilambor 
Raja is said to have had a house called Kantadwar, where 
there are some bricks. This place is partly in the division 
of Govindogunj, and by the people there was called Chotra. 
At Iiatibandha, at the south end of the large lake (Borobila), 
is an old fort with a tank having brick stairs. These works 
also are attributed to Raja Nilaubor; and the great road 
passing from Komotapat to Ghoraghat and attributed to 
that prince, passes through the whole length of this division. 

The chief object of worship or veneration among the Mos¬ 
lems, in which they are joined by many Hindus, is Ismael 
Gaji, the saint who first reduced the country to the obedi¬ 
ence of the Faith . He is buried at Ghoraghat, as I have 
already mentioned, but several precious relics are said to be 
buried in this district, and over these have been erected 
monuments, to which the faithful resort. One of these mo¬ 
numents is supposed to be under water in the great lake, and 
a flag hoisted on a long bamboo points out the place, where 
those who are in danger may make their offering, which is 
done in a boat. Over the staff of the conquering saint is 
erected a monument, which, from its name Borah Durgah, 
and from the figure it makes in the Bengal atlas, I visited 
with some expectation of finding a place of elegance, or at 
least of size; but, as usual, I was disappointed. It is about 30 
feet long 20 wide and 15 high, is divided into three miserable 
cavities, dark, clumsy and rude. The only thing deserving 
praise about it is, that it would not appear to have been 
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constucted from Hindu ruins. It has a decent endowment. 
Ismael Gaji issued three curious orders to the Zemindars 
of Borobila Pergunah, and to the officers employed under 
them in the collection of the revenue. 1st not to sleep on a 
bedstead (Khat) 2nd not to beat the inhabitants, and 8dly 
not to permit milk to be adulterated with water. The two 
last orders, it is said, are not uncommonly disregarded, as 
their observance would be only useful and proper; but as a 
compliance with the first order is attended with some incon¬ 
venience every person makes a merit of observing it, so far 
as not to use a bedstead with a bottom of cords (Khat); but 
in order to save their consciences, they sleep on a bed 
the bottom of which consists of planks (Tukhtoposh). The 
Hindus have no place of worship of the least note. The 
village deities are Kali, Bishohori, Vriddheswori and Pang- 
th&ri. 

Sadullahpoor is of an oblong shape, extending from north 
to south. The country is rather low, so that in the greater 
part sugar cane or trees could not grow unless the ground 
had been a little raised ; yet the inundation is so slight that 
almost everywhere the earth which is thrown up from the 
ditches round a plot of land renders it fit for the cultivation 
of the richest articles. In the general table however I have 
considered as inundated only the portion that is covered to 
some depth. There are many pieces of water, but they are 
all long and narrow, being old channels of rivers which oc¬ 
cupy little room. One proprietor of an assessed estate, a 
lady, resides. There are four houses of brick, one-sixteenth 
of the houses have wooden posts and mat walls. The re¬ 
maining huts are almost entirely thatched with grass and 
have walls of reeds, but some are plastered on the inside, and 
several rich farmers have small brick mosques for their pri¬ 
vate devotions. 

Sadullahpoor, where the native officers of government re¬ 
side, is a small town, but scarcely contains 100 houses. There 
is no place of worship of the least note. About two miles 
east from Sadullahpoor are some old works like ramparts. 
They are called Chhoyghore or the six castles, and are said 
to reach towards the Brohmoputro, where I shall have occa¬ 
sion to describe their other extremity. In the intermediate 
'space the rivers have made many irruptions. By one tradi- 
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tion they r ■} attributed to Raja Nilambor, but are probably 
of more recent date. By others they , are attributed to Bhim 
Raja, the contemporary of Bhogodotto.. 

Govindogunj is very populous. The country in some re¬ 
spects is higher, or rather more unequal in its surface, than 
Sadullahpoor, for three-sixteenths were naturally exempted 
from inundation, and one-sixteenth has been added to this by 
the industry of the people, but the remainder is more deeply 
covered. In the southern parts of the district- the marshes 
are very extensive. The quantity of reeds and coarse grass 
is so considerable, that the land producing them is not rented, 
and none therefore is included among the occupied land. 

An old and once great family of proprietors (Bordhonkuthi) 
resides. Their houses had been respectable, but now are 
almost perfect ruins, although still inhabited by two branches 
of the family, while a brick house of a former menial servant 
(Khedmotgar) is in a flourishing state. In all there are 10 
zemindars who reside, and 20 houses of brick; one-sixty- 
fourth of the whole have wooden posts and beams, and bam¬ 
boo mats for walls. Many of those which have walls of reeds 
are plastered with clay. 

It is in this lower part of the district that the poor use, as 
bedding, mats made of the leaves of the Zedvory; whereas 
in the higher parts, towards the north and west, they* use 
mats made of a kind of rush (Scirpus and Cyperut). Govin¬ 
dogunj, where the native officers reside, in respect of size is 
the second town of the district, and may contain about 1000 
houses. It is a place of considerable trade, and a few of the 
principal traders have small houses of brick. 

The proper tribes of Bengal form here one half of the 
Pagan inhabitants, whereas in the districts to the north and 
east their number is altogether inconsiderable, and the tribes 
of Kamrup retain possession of their native cojuntry. No 
place of worship is remarkable for the sanctity attached to it 
by the natives. The most remarkable is at Mohipoor, a 
ruinous (Mandir) temple of Vasudev. There are however 
several brick temples erected by the principal family of Ze¬ 
mindars, which give some appearance of a beginning progress 
in the arts. Radhamohon, the first landholder of this family, 
lived at Rampoor about 10 miles from Govindogunj. There 
he had a small fort, and some chambers of his house are still 
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inhabitable, and there is also a temple of brick. His suc¬ 
cessors removed to Bordhonkuthi, about a mile from Govin- 
dogung, where they still continue. The family temple is very 
mean, but the place where the image is placed on festivals 
(Mongcho), is of considerable size, and is ornamented with 
13 turrets (Rotnos). It is cased with carved tiles, but is very 
rude when compared with the buildings of the rival family of 
Dinajpoor. 

Dewangunj .—I now pass to the countries on the side of 
the Brohmoputro, which in general have been much neg¬ 
lected, owing chiefly to the weakness of the Mogul govern¬ 
ment over the eastern portions, and tire consequent confusion 
and turbulence of petty chiefs; but partly also to the neglect 
of the Zemindars ; for the six following divisions have been 
long subject to a regular government, but only three of them 
can be considered in as good a state of cultivation as is usual 
in Bengal. The excellent condition however, in which some 
part now is, not from any superiority of situation or soil, 
shows clearly what may be made of the remainder. 

Dewangunj, the jurisdiction of which I am now to treat, 
is so intermixed with Bhowanigurij, that I have no means of 
distinguishing them in the map, but by drawing a line under 
the numbers denoting the market places of this division, 
while there are no lines under the numbers denoting the 
market places of Dewangunj. The two offices of police are 
within five miles of each other, while portions of each division 
are situated in the most remote extremities of the united 
jurisdictions. A part also of each is separated from the main 
body by the Brohmoputro, and surrounded on all other 
sides by Moymonsing being totally detached from the other 
portions of the district, that are on the left of the great river. 
Farther, a long narrow projection, partly belonging to each 
division, runs into the centre of Chilmari by which it is sur¬ 
rounded on three sides. 

The whole country may be said to be inundated, yet a 
good deal is so high, that the earth thrown from a ditch' 
round a plot, fits it for houses, gardens, and sugar planta¬ 
tions. This in the Appendix I call high. The woods are 
miserable stunted trees of the kind called Hijol, and are 
inundated up to where the trees begin to branch. Inter¬ 
mixed with these are extensive thickets of a wild rose, which 
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here and in all the low eastern parts of this district, thrives 
most luxuriantly, and these divisions probaby produce 
ten times more roses, than any other similar extent in the 
world. No proprietor of any extent resides. There is no 
brick house, but three-sixteenths have sal posts and beams. 
One Hindu and four Muhammedan farmers have, in their 
premises, small places of worship constructed of bricks. 

Dewangunj may contain 100 houses, and for Bengal is 
a neat well built town. Like most of these near the Broh- 
moputro, it has in the centre an open area where the market 
is held, and which is surrounded by the houses of the traders, 
generally built with mat walls, and supported by wooden 
posts. The area is generally planted with elegant trees of 
the fig kind. 

There is no place of worship nor remain of antiquity of 
the least consequence. The common village deity is Kali. 

Bfidwanigunj .—The country near the Brohmoputro, which 
is intermixed with Dewangunj, entirely resembles it in soil 
and cultivation, but the small Pergunah of Islamabad, more 
resembles the country on the western side of the district. 
The same kind of low inundated wood, that prevails in Dew¬ 
angunj, and consists of Hijol and rose trees, prevails in this, 
and extends parallel to the river a great part of the united 
length of both divisions. It is from one to three.miles wide, 
and all the land which it occupies, seems to be fit for culti¬ 
vation. There is no brick house, but many are constructed 
with wooden posts and bamboo .mat walls. None have mud 
walls, all are thatched with grass. One Muhammedan 
farmer has a private mosque built of brick. There is no place 
of worship remarkable for sanctity, and such as exist are 
miserable huts. The common village deity is Kali. There 
is no public work, nor remain of antiquity. 

Chilmari .—The whole division may be said to be inundated, 
except merely the spots, that have been a little raised for 
houses and gardens, and the whole is under the immediate 
influence of the Brohmoputro, the inundations of which aife 
far from bestowing an extraordinary degree of fertility. 
There is one large lake or Jhil, which existed at the time of 
Major Rennell’s survey, and is called Moruyerdoho. 

• No proprietor of assessed lands resides, and all the free 
estates are small. There is only one dwelling house • n»»m in 
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part of brick ; but a great many houses (one-sixteenth,) have 
wooden posts and beams, and walls of bamboo mats; and 
one-fourth have mat walls and bamboo posts. All are 
thatched with grass, (ulu). A few on the islands of the 
Brohmoputro are constructed entirely of reeds. About 
Chilmari the houses and gardens of several merchants are 
much better than in any other part of the district. Their 
gardens are finely planted with fruit and flowering trees, 
and are provided with small apartments, raised on posts, 
and open on the sides (Tonggi), where the natives refresh 
themselves in the heat of the day. 

Chilmari may contain about 400 houses, of which perhaps 
100 may be close built round the market place. The others 
are buried in gardens. It contains no building so respectable 
as the worst parish church, that I have seen. This is the 
place laid down in our maps in the same manner, as if in 
consequence it equalled Liverpool or Glasgow. The only 
other place that can be called a town, is Baraboldya, which 
may contain from 80 to 100 houses. There is no place of 
worship at all remarkable for its buildings ; but two places 
are frequented for bathing. At Varunichor, on the Broh¬ 
moputro above Chilmari, Hindu pilgrims assemble in great 
multitudes on the festival of Varuni, and there is a great 
fair. In ordinary years about 60,000 are said to meet; but 
the number increases to 100,000 when the festival happens 
on a Wednesday. On such occasions people come even 
from Benares (Varanosi), and Jogonnath. 

On the Pagla river an assembly (Mela) takes place every 
Sunday in the month Chaitro of spring. Both Moslems and 
Hindus frequent this meeting ; the former call the place 
Pagla Pir, the latter call it Pagla Dev! On each occasion, 
about 1000 persons from the vicinity assemble, bathe, and 
hold a fair. The village gods are the same as in the follow¬ 
ing division. There are no remains of ancient times, that 
are at all remarkable. 

Olipoor is not only the best cultivated, but the best arranged, 
division in the district, and being in~a great measure protected 
from the Brohmoputro by Chilmari, enjoys a favourable 
situation, and is remarkably well cultivated. The water upon 
one-sixth of the inundated land does not rise above one 
cubit at the height of ordinary floods, and therefore might 
easily be excluded were it necessary; but in most parts 
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there is abundance of land high enough for houses and 
plantations, and the inundation is no where an impediment to 
the usual occupations of husbandry. 

Two proprietors of assessed estates reside, some of the 
free estates afford a comfortable subsistence to their owners, 
and many o^ the fanners live in a manner superior to the 
proprietors in other districts, so that 00 families are partly 
accommodated in houses built of brick. Two houses have 
small brick mosques, and 15 have small temples (Mandirs), 
as private places of worship. Twenty-five families have 
part of their houses constructed of wooden posts and beams 
with plank walls; one-eighth of the whole have sal beams, 
bamboo mat walls and grass* thatch, one-fourth have bamboo 
posts, bamboo mat walls, and grass thatch. The chief town, 
where the courts are held, and what is of more importance, 
where the chief agent of Kantobabu resides, is usually called 
Olipoor, but the market place is called Alinogor. It may 
contain 100 houses, but is a place of very little trade. 

Durgapoor is a place of about the same size, chiefly in¬ 
habited by weavers. Until lately it was the situation of a 
subordinate factory belonging to the Company; but this has 
been withdrawn. Kurigang, of which the market place is 
called Balavari, is a place of considerable trade. It stands 
on the banks of the Dhorla, and contains about 000 houses, 
several of which are very comfortable ; but they are all sur* 
rounded by gardens, and the place has little the appearance 
of a town. Mogulbachhat on the same river is the largest, 
and most thriving place in the division, is closely built, and 
contains at least 050 houses. Ranigunj on the Tista is also 
a small town, and contains about 150 houses. Nawabgunj 
on the Manas is rather smaller than the last-mentioned town. 
There is no place of worship worthy of notice. The usual 
deities of the villages are Pangthari, Buri-Thakurani, Bono- 
durga, or the old goddess of the woods called also Vriddhes- 
wori, and Yokliya-Yokhyi, a married pair that takes care 
of money. 

At a place called Oyari about five miles east from the 
Thanah, it is said that Gopichondro had a house, and the 
place is called the Pat or palace of that prince, although no 
bricks remain. About six miles south from Olipoor, is an old 
fort with lines that run west, and are said to join those which 
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I saw at Sudullahpoor. The people on the spot attribute 
these works to Parosuram, and the better informed people 
of Olipoor attribute them to Nilambor Raja; but they seem 
to me to have an evident connection with the lines of Mo- 
longgo, which defended the space between the Korotoya and 
Ghaghot, while, as I have said in describing the Tista river, 
the lines between this and Sudullahpoor, defended the space 
between the Ghaghot and Tista, and thus completed the 
defence of the northern parts of Kamrup from the Brohmo- 
putro to the Korotoya. There can be little doubt, that these 
works were constructed by the Koch as a defence against the 
Moslems; but for an additional strength to their lines they 
may have taken advantage of an old fort built by Nilambor. 
The fort consists of an oblong parallelogram about mile 
from east to west, and half that extent from north to south. 
The whole is called the Gor or fort, and is surrounded by a 
rampart of earth and a ditch; but the western half, which is 
separated from the other by a rampart, and surrounded by a 
double line of works, is called the Koth or citadel. I saw 
no bricks nor appfeaiwnce of buildings. There are no bastions 
nor outworks. 

At Dhamseni, about two miles east fnitn Olipoor in a fine 
grove, are the ruins of the house where the former Zemin¬ 
dars resided. Although this family had very considerable 
estates, the ruins are but of little extent. A small tank has 
been surrounded by a brick wall, within which have been 
some small buildings of brick, but most of the accommoda¬ 
tions must have been thatched. South from the tank is a 
small temple of Siddheswori the family deity, and near it 
three others dedicated to Sib* Monggolchondi and Gopinatb. 
The descendant of the spiritual guide of the family (Guru) is 
proprietor (Odhikari) of these temples, and retains a small 
endowment. At a little distance east is the chief building of 
the place, a small temple (Mandir) dedicated to Sib’. It is 
ornamented with carved tiles, but the carving is exceedingly 
rude. Over the door is the date 1555 of Sak (a. d.) 1633. 

Borovari .—This jurisdiction situated between the Tista 
and Dhorla rivers, is of a tolerably compact form. The woods 
consist of a great .many impenetrable thickets of trees and 
bamboos, interspersed with fields and villages, with which the 
Pangga Rajas, a branch'of the Vihar family, have surrounded 
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their abode, and which they carefully preserve. In these 
itoods are about 100 tamarind trees, which may be one-half 
of the whole in the district. Much of the inundated land 
marked light in the Appendix, is a poor dry sand overgrown 
with reeds and tamarisks, as is everywhere the case near 
the rivers in the eastern parts of the district. In the high 
lands the bushes are most commonly the Melastoma malaba- 
riea. There is one very large marsh called Deyularbil. It 
is much overgrown with weeds. 

Two Zemindars, both of old families, reside; but neither 
has a brick house, although one of them pretends to a divine 
origin, and has a large estate. They have however small 
brick templet for their family deities. The manner in which 
their tenantry are accommodated, may be readily imagined. 
The huts are nearly of the same nature as in the adjoining 
division Phoronvari, which have been already described. 
The division on the whole is very thriving especially in the 
north-east corner, where the lands have been alienated in 
perpetuity to a family of Moguls, and Mogulhat is the chief 
place in the division; for, as I have said, the courts are held 
in the Pangga Raja’s woods, in an exceedingly unhealthy situ¬ 
ation. Mogulhat i#a place of a good deal of commerce, and 
contains about 800 houses. 

Kulaghat in the same vicinity is also a small town and con¬ 
tains about 150 houses. The common deities of the villages 
are Buri, Pangthari, and the god of wealth, whom they call 
here Yohkyamasa. The latter part of the name in Kamrup 
signifies mother’s sister’s husband, and is considered as a civil 
address to a common god, or to a person of consequence. 
The chief public places of Hindu worship are two small brick 
temples dedicated to Sib’, and both in ruins.- The Moslems 
have no place of the least note. 

About four miles west from Borovari is an old fort, said by 
some to have been built by a Muhammedan general, that was 
invading Asam. Others say that it was built by a certain 
person called Ekdwiprohoriyo Raja, of whom nothing is known 
but the shortness of his reign, which is expressed by his name, 
signifying the prince of half-a-day. Between the Dhorla and 
Nilkumar is a large heap of earth, said to have been built as 
a. redoubt, by one of the ministers of the Komotesworis. 

Nabenoori .—The inundation in some measure extends to 
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every part of this division, except what has been raised for 
houses and gardens, which may occupy one-sixteenth of the 
territory; but in ordinary years the floods do not cover five- 
eighths of the whole to more than from &lo 15 inches. 

The old water courses are exceedingly numerous, and oc¬ 
cupy a large portion of the division. They usually contain 
much water, even in spring; six-tenths of the territory have 
no plantations. The larger proportion of th^ sands and 
islands of the Brohmoputro belonging to Chilmari and Oli- 
poor, renders the appearance of cultivation in the Appendix 
more favourable to this division tban it is in reality. The 
grass used for thatch (Ulu) grows on fallow lands is not 
rented, and therefore is excluded from the occupied part of 
the district. No Zemindars reside, and there are fewer large 
farmers, so that the houses are very inferior to those of Oli- 
poor and Chilmari. None are of brick, but a good many have 
wooden posts and walls of bamboo mats. All the others have 
frames of bamboo, and are thatched with grass (Ulu). 

Nakeswori, which may be paraphrased “ our lady of the 
serpents," where the office of police is situated, is for this 
district a considerable town, as it contains 500 houses. They 
are much scattered and buried in gardens. 

Dinhata or Bhowanipoor contains 150 houses, and Pangch- 
gachhi about 100. These are the only other places that can be 
called towns. There is no remarkable place of worship except 
Nunkhaoya on the banks of the Brohmoputro, where from 
10 to 1500 people assemble on the 8th day of the increasing 
moon in the month Chhaitro to bathe, to celebrate the festival 
called Varuni, to trade, and to do all other things good and 
bad, that are usually done at such assemblies. There are 
several village deities, Yokhya and his wife Yokhyi, Buri, 
Pangthari, Mosan, and Boloram. There is no remain of 
antiquity. This part of the country is supposed to have 
belonged to the kingdom of Komotapoor, but not to that of 
Dhap. 

Dhubri —Although at least a third part of this jurisdic¬ 
tion has been lately annexed to the district of Moymonsing, 
and although I exclude a large territory disputed by the 
Garos, it is still of enormous size. The low lands have been 
miserably torn by rivers, and contain a great number of old. 
channels which have springs, and contain water throughout 
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the year. This is especially the case in the northern parts. 
To the south of the Brohmoputro many of these channels, 
in the dry season are mere beds of sand, and in the floods 
become large rivers. 

The hills begin here to form a feature of the country, and 
are more conspicuous, from being in general small detached 
masses surrounded on all sides by a very flat country, so that 
in the rainy season the inundation covers their very roots. 
Their names "will be seen in the index to the map. It is pro¬ 
bable, that in the southern parts of. Kalumalupara several 
escaped my notice, and I have not attempted to delineate 
these in the territory disputed with the Garos, which I could 
not visit without adding much to the alarm, in which these 
poor creatures have been thrown. None of the hills in this 
division appear to me to be above 300 feet in perpendicular 
height; but I judge merely from the eye. Porbot Joyar is a 
singular territory. It consists, chiefly of swelling lands gene¬ 
rally of a red fertile soil. At its southern extremity it rises 
into little hills, perhaps 100 feet in perpendicular height; and 
from these it would seem to have been considered as a tract 
consisting of similar inequalities, but i saw no such in any 
other parts, although I passed along a considerable portion 
of its boundaries, and although I penetrated to a rude tribe 
inhabiting towards its centre. The greater part seems to 
be fine swelling land, totally exempt from inundation, and 
covered with a stately forest of Sal. Its borders towards the 
Godadhor and Sonkosh, are low but fertile. 

The whole property of the assessed lands is divided among six 
families, five of which reside, but none' of them has a decent 
house, nor even a dwelling so good as near Calcutta would 
be occupied by a farmer; yet the chief proprietor has more 
than two-thirds of the whole, and possesses not only the same 
proportion of the free lands of this division, which are said 
to be one-fourth of the whole, but also at least an equal share 
of the free lands in the next division that will be described. 
Their vassals are of course equally ill-accommodated. A few 
persons from the more civilized parts of Bengal, who chiefly 
occupy some trading villages, have very good huts, with 
bamboo and sal frames and mat walls; but the cultivators, 
who can scarce be considered as having yet adopted a fixed 
life, rather content themselves with frames made of reeds 
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tied together, which they support by a few bainboo posts, 
or two or three rude sticks. The roof is very flat and mise¬ 
rably low. In the whole territory there is not a wooden door 
nor a flower garden. Most villages have neither a tree nor 
bamboo, and many have not even reeds stuck up to defend 
their garden from cattle. 

The situation of Dhubri, where the office*of police has 
been established is very fine, being a rocky point at the junc¬ 
tion of the Godadhor with the Brobmoputro. By the rock 
it is secured from the encroachments of the rivers, while it is 
just high enough to be exempt from inundation. It is said 
to have been chosen by a certain Mano Singho, the officer 
who first managed the country for the Moguls, as his place of 
residence, and then was probably a considerable place; but 
it has now sunk into insignificance, and has no appearance of 
a town; but it is covered with gardens, and has one shop, 
where rice and other articles of absolute necessity are 
sold. 

Kapasgola and Alumgunj, which may be considered as the 
same place, occupy the southern extremity of where Rang- 
gamati was situated, and may be still considered as the chief 
place of the division. They contain the houses of the chief 
Zemindar, and of one of the petty landholders who depends 
on him, and perhaps in all 250 houses. Of these by far the 
best are occupied by the slaves of the chief landholder. The 
whole are scattered over some little hills, and in the interme¬ 
diate vallies, and there is little appearance of a town. It has 
no trade, and only two shops. 

Birnachhora on the Chhonnokosh is a small town with a 
good deal of trade, and here also reside many slaves belong¬ 
ing to the chief Zemindar. Chlionbadha is another such 
place, and contains about 100 houses very much scattered. 
It stands on the banks of the same river, and its merchants 
carry on a large trade in mustard seed. Singgimari is finely 
situated near a rocky hill, where it projects into the Jijiram 
river, rather more than a mile from the Brohmoputro; and 
were the interior cultivated, might become a place of impor¬ 
tance. Even now it contains about 80 houses, and has a 
brisk trade, white it has more artists, and more comfortable 
houses, than any other place in the division. 

Dhubri has become celebrated in Hindu legend by the 
writings of Khyomanondo, a learned Sudra of Bordhoman, 
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who was dedicated to the service (Das) of god, and composed 
the Monsargit, which is sung by a very numerous' class of 
musicians in honour of Monsa or Bishohori, the goddess of 
serpents and poisons. The name of the place, according to 
this authority, is derived from its having been the residence 
of Netodhobani, washerwoman to Indro the chief of the gods. 
Now it so happened, that there was a very great merchant, 
Chand Sodagor of Champanogor in Bordhoman, who was 
very religious, but would not offer sacrifices to Monsa. At 
this neglect the goddess was enraged, destroyed his seven 
richest vessels, killed his six eldest sons, and threatened to 
kill the only remaining youth on the day of his marriage. The 
father, notwithstanding these manifestations of divine will, 
continued obstinate; and, in order to secure his son on the 
day of his marriage, made a fine net of wire, which he placed 
over the nuptial bed. The goddess, however, sent a serpent 
no thicker than a thread, which, having passed through the 
net, killed the youth. The bride Behula, was guite inconso- 
lable, and refused to burn the'body of her lover; but, having 
placed herself with the corpse on a float of plantain stems, 
committed herself to the river, and put her trust in prayer. 
Instead of being carried by the stream to the sea, the float 
ascended to Dhubri, where the washerwoman of the gods 
was at work, and took compassion on the unfortunate Be¬ 
hula. The young woman being very handsome, was intro¬ 
duced by the washerwoman to her master Indro, who was so 
pleased with her dancing and singing, that he desired Sib to 
order Monsa to restore the life of the young man. This was 
accordingly done, and the merchant no longer continuing 
obstinate, Monsa not only restored his six elder sons, but all 
the wealth of which he had been deprived. The natives are 
very much delighted with the poem, in which this is related, 
and the circumstances are not ill suited for the flowery art* 
How far the composition would suit European taste, I cannot 
pretend to judge, from a want of sufficient skill in the lan¬ 
guage, which is the polite dialect of Bengal. The events are 
supposed to have happened long ago. The poet is thought 
by the Pandit to have flourished in modern times; but his 
work is considered as a mere translation from the Podmo- 
puran, a composition of Vyas. 

I have before mentioned, that this place was chosen for his 
residence by Manosingho, the officer, who is said to have taken 
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possession of the dominions of Porikliyit Raja. He has left 
several traces of a magnificent disposition, and in particular, 
a very fine stair of cut granite, leading from the rock of Neto 
Dhobani to the water. It has suffered a good deal, but suf¬ 
ficient remains to show, that it has been a fine work, with 
large well cut steps, and free from the degradation of trifling 
ornaments. From this stair to a building on the main land 
has been a road paved with cut granite, but the river has 
swept away most part of this work, which has been very con¬ 
siderable. The building has also been pretty large, and is 
said to have been the house of Manosingho. It has been 
chiefly constructed of brick, but few traces remain. Among 
these is a crocodile, very rudely cut in stone. A good many 
other large stones, still uncut, scattered in different parts of 
Dhubri, would seem to show, that this officer was carrying on 
some additional works, when called to another employment. 
These works to a rude people appear so extraordinary, that 
it is supposed, that the chief was accompanied by Lokhymon, 
the great Hindu artist, who having been instructed by the 
gods, and having found his countrymen unwilling to take any 
trouble, visited China and Europe, arid taught the barbarians 
of these countries, all the arts in which they now excel. 

I am informed by Mr. Speke, that a certain Manosingho 
was, at one time, very high in office, and was deputy governor 
of Bengal. Whether or not this person ever resided at 
Dhubri is perhaps doubtful for as he was the last Hindu, 
who enjoyed great authority in the government, many actions 
are attributed, to him, in which he had no share, and which 
in fact, happened at periods, when he was not in existence. The 
people here suppose that Manosingho was the commander 
of the Moslem army both at the overthrow of Porikhyit, and 
difring the invasion of Asam, and consider him as a great 
hero appointed by Sekunder Shah or Alexander the great. 
In all thebe'particulars they are probably misinformed as we 
know, that in the miserable expedition to Asam, the command 
of the army was held by Meer Jumla. Manosingho in all 
probability was the person who superintended the revenue, 
while the Mogul chief or Fouzdar took up his residence at 
Ranggamati. 

In Major Rennell’s time Ranggamati would appear to have 
been a large town, and I met several people, who said, that 
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they remember Mogul chiefs, who occasionally visjted the 
place, which then contained 1500 houses, among Vhich were 
several inhabited by Portuguese. At present its condition is 
miserable. About Kapasgola and Alumgunj, which was for¬ 
merly the port of the town, as I have before mentioned, there 
are about 250 scattered huts. From thence to an open space 
in the forest of Porbot Joyar is about four miles north, and 
in the*who!e of that distance some traces of habitations may 
be observed, with many fruit trees scattered through the 
forests It is said that the extent from east to west was about 
six miles, and that in this space were included 52 markets 
(bazaars). It is probable that there may have been that num¬ 
ber of miserable villages, surrounded as usual by gardens, 
reeds, forests and fields, and that each may have contained 
some shops. The only traces of public buildings are those 
of a fort and of a mosque. Those of the former show no ap¬ 
pearance of strength, and what is called the Nawab’s palace 
is a mere platform of bricks, on which there may have been 
such a thatched building as one of the officer's, quarters at 
Barackpoor. The mosque is small and rude. It i3 now 
ruinous, and worship is no longer performed, although a few 
miserable Moguls still linger about it. These with 17 cow¬ 
herds, who possess large herds that feed in the woods, and 
about an equal number of potters who remain on account of 
the clay, which is very scarce in the other parts of the divi¬ 
sion, form the whole population of Ranggamati, and are s or 
indolent that they do not raise even a plaintain, yam or other 
vegetable, but allow the manure to rot in heaps before the 
houses in which the’cattle are secured at night. 

Beyond the town the Mogul chiefs had cleared a space of 
ground where probably they exercised their cavalry. It is 
called the Romna, and even now is covered with a moderate 
sized grass (Saccharum cylindricum ), which affords pasture 
to most of the cattle. It is about half a mile in width and 
three miles in length, and shows how easily the extensive 
forest beyond it might be rendered useful. 

Porikhyit Raja lived at a place called Gilajliar (the forest 
of {Mimosa scandens) which is situated on the west side of 
the Godadhor, about 10 miles from where that river joins the 
Brohmoputro. The situation is well chosen, as there is a 
space of ivoh land about three miles long and one wide, close 
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by a river that is navigable at all seasons. The forest by 
which this is now covered contains many fruit trees that are 
almost the only traces to show that the place was ever inha¬ 
bited. One place, in which there are heaps of broken pots, 
is pointed out as the residence of the artists who formed 
earthen vessels; a place is shown as where the minister of 
the Raja resided, and another is pointed out as having been 
the abode of the prince himself, but this is only distinguish¬ 
able by two stones, which stand where it is said that there 
was a temple of Jogonnath, Near this is a heap of earth 
said to have been the Mongclio, on which the image was 
placed at festivals. As the descendants of the Minister are 
now the principal landholders, they have placed the image in 
a small hut into which a man can only creep, and which is 
probably as good as the original temple. It is said that a 
large part of the city was on the opposite side of the Godad- 
hor, amidst what is now the forest of Porbot Joyar, and in 
that part there is a small temple of brick without a roof, but 
dedicated to Kamakhya, and much frequented in spring by 
the people of the neighbourhood, who make numerous offer¬ 
ings. The deity has given orders that no roof should be 
constructed. In fact there is nothing to show that this Raja, 
who is very much celebrated among the Hindus as an cn- 
courager of learning, and whose capital is said to have con¬ 
tained 700 Pandits profoundly skilled in magic (Agotn), lived 
in any better manner than the Vyni Raja, who is the legal 
representative of his family, and whose manner of life will be 
hereafter described. 

Amid such want of skill in the arts it would be vain to look 
for places of worship that are remarkable for their architec¬ 
ture. The temples are the most miserable huts that I have 
ever seen, and few are sufficiently high to admit anything 
larger than a goat or hog. The only two of celebrity, even 
in the neighbourhood, are Kamakhya already mentioned, and 
another such near Kaldoba dedicated to Ram ! Both have 
endowments in land. Among the native tribes of Kamrup 
the yillage gods are the principal objects of worship. This 
is an excuse for eating meat, which the natives here can pro¬ 
cure. Buri, Pdngthari, and Kamakhya are the favourites. 
The household gods are more followed by the purer tribes 
from Bengal. That of the chief landlord is Dosobhuja, a 
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female with ten arms, and she accepts sacrifices so as to 
afford her votary a comfortable meal; but most of the pure 
tribes, who are thinly scattered through the division, have 
Salograms, and the house of such a person may be known 
from that of a native, by its hav?n 0 near it a rude (Mongcho) 
heap of earth for receiving the sacred stone at festivals. 

Ranggamati is of a still more enormous size than the 
former, although a large territory round Ranggamati has 
been separated from it, and although in the estimate I have 
not included a portion that is disputed with the Garos. The 
principal sal forests are as follows: 1st, Konekungchi in 
Haworaghat near the Devsila. It is reckoned six miles 
round, but it is probably much larger; for I passed through 
it for above 2J miles from east to west, besides a tract of 
nearly the same extent, that contains many trees, but has 
been destroyed as a forest, by the cultivation of rude tribes. 
2d, Damra near the Dudnayi in the same Pergunali. This 
is reckoned less than the former. I passed through it about 
2\ miles from east to west. It has suffered much from the 
same kind of cultivation. 3d, Nivari situated in Mechpava, 
north and west from the market-place of that name, and near 
the Jijiram. This is of a very large extent towards the skirts 
of the great hill Berali. 4th, Kolyanpoor a little south from 
Goyalpara. This is of small extent, and contains few large 
trees, being so near the market that every tree is cut so soon 
as ready. It may be four or five miles long, and from one to 
two wide from north to south. 5th, Mechparajhar, west from 
Iiatogunj and north from the Jijiram. This is a very stately 
forest, and of great size. I passed about severr or eight miles 
through it in one direction. 6th, South-east from this is said 
to be another, which I did not aee. 7th, On the other side 
of the Brohmoputro, towards the frontier of Bhotan on the 
Gauranggo, is a large forest of Sal, of which I only skirted a 
part. 8th, Another forest is separated from the former by 
the cultivated lands of Bhotgang. It extends from the west¬ 
ern banks of the Guaranggo to the foot of the eastern moun¬ 
tains. I found many wood-cutters employed in it, but the 
trees are in general small. 9th, North from Salkongcha and 
west from the Jonoray is another similar forest, of great ex¬ 
tent, but much thinned of large timber. In fact these three 
last are connected at their northern ends, and join the great 
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forest of Porbotjoyar, but cultivation has made deep en¬ 
croachments on their southern face. 

The large extent which I have considered as occupied by 
reeds contains many trees, especially such parts as are high, 
but even the lower parts produce some kinds that resist the 
water. The parts occupied by the grass fit for thatch are of 
very great extent both in this division and in the last, but are 
not included in occupied lands as they are not rented. To 
the forests belong almost the whole of the hills, which, even 
when composed of naked masses of granite, are covered with 
stately trees of a great variety of kinds, that find support in 
the crevices of the rock. 

In the nomenclature of these hills there is great confusion. 
The names given to the same hill by the different tribes who 
inhabit near are not only different, but it is usual for the 
Bengalese to call whatever hill you point out to them by the 
village that lies nearest it in the direction from whence you 
then are looking; so that for every hill you may find as many 
names as it has villages near, and not one of these may be 
its proper name. It seems to have been owing to this cus¬ 
tom not having been understood, that Major Rennel has 
given the name of Rungjula to the Garo mountains. As he 
was endeavouring from the river side to find out the name of 
this elevated region, he probably pointed out to the natives 
the highest peak, Gorokliyonath; and Ronggojuli village 
being in the direction, the natives called it the Ronggojuli 
hill. 

I have not been able to discover that either the Bengalese 
or the Garos have any general name for this mass of moun¬ 
tains.' As usual with such regions it consists of a confused 
assemblage oif hills, which descend towards the plain country 
by a number of spurs. Of these, eight, which are very re¬ 
markable, enter this district, as will appear from the map. 
All these are considered as belonging to the Garos, while 
the vallies that run up between are considered as belonging 
to the Zemindars. It would however appear that these have 
made encroachments at no very remote period, and have 
compelled the Garo chiefs, who held lands near the hills, 
partly to abandon them, and partly to pay rent as principal 
tenants (Talokclars). The names given to most of these 
spurs' which project from the great mountains, differ, as 
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might be naturally expected, in the Bengalese language and 
that of the Garos. They will be seen by consulting the 
map, and it very frequently happens that the two sides of 
the same spur have different names. 

The detached hills of Mechpara form a kind of long cluster, 
which when viewed from a distance has the appearance of a 
connected chain detached from the north-west corner of the 
Garo mountains to Pongchorotno on the Brohmoputro. But 
this is merely the appearance from a distance. Between 
Berali, the hill of Mechpara that extends farthest south, and 
Chorehachu, the great mountain by which the Garo hills is 
terminated in that direction, there is a wide open valley, and 
Berali is totally unconnected with the cluster of hills to the 
south called Satbohina, or the seven sisters. These again 
are far distant from the cluster on the Brohmoputro called 
Pongchorotno or the five turrets. But when the hills are 
viewed from a distance, some small detached hills, that are 
everywhere scattered over the neighbouring country, prevent 
this opening from being discovered. The hills on the north 
6ide of the Brohmoputro have no connection with the moun¬ 
tains of Bhotan. A level and very low space of at least 
20 miles in width intervenes, as I clearly saw from three dif¬ 
ferent points of the northern frontier. 

In this division there are several large marshes or lakes.. 
The most beautiful is a cluster of lakes called Zoborong, 
about five mil s north from Yogigbopa. In the dry season 
the scenery around is very fine. During the floods they are 
overwhelmed by the Brohmoputro; but that, I am persuaded, 
does not diminish the beauty of the place; for nothing can 
be conceived moi'e beautifully wild than the finely-wooded 
hills of this region, when the floods cover the greater part of 
the low country. I speak particularly of the vicinity of 
Goyalpara, which alone I had an opportunity of seeing in 
that state. There are also large marshes or small lakes north¬ 
east from Salkongcha, but in the dry season they are not 
agreeable objects. South-west from Goyalpara, beyond the 
Sal forest, is a very extensive marsh called Urpoterdoi. In 
the rainy season it is a vast lake, but in winter and spring 
it contains very little water, and affords a great deal of pas¬ 
ture. The greater part might be easily rendered arable. 

The chief Zemindar does not reside in the Company's ter- 
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ritories. The next occupies a few miserable huts, which he 
annually rebuilds. At Calcutta they might cost 40 rs. They 
cost him nothing. The third and remaining proprietor also 
resides, and although a poor woman much oppressed by her 
powerful neighbours, her house has a more decent appear¬ 
ance than the other, as she is of a family from the more civi¬ 
lized parts, and has some more taste for building. 

Goyalpara. is the chief town, and contains some good 
thatched houses, and a street of shops, which in such a 
country is considered as a kind of miracle, and the place is 
looked upon as a city of the utmost elegance. It is only, 
however, in its containing many distressed objects, and many 
profligate and vicious persons, that it resembles an European 
city; and, in proportion to its size, in these points it pro¬ 
bably far excels any place west from the Cape of Good Hope, 
The number of houses, that can be considered as belonging 
to the town, may be 400, most of them miserable huts, and 
except a few, regularly surrounded by a flood for upwards of 
two months in the year, so that the only passage from house 
to house is in a boat, and the floors are covered from one to 
three feet deep with water. Yogighopa has also a few shops, 
and perhaps 150 houses equally ill situated. These are the 
only places that can be called towns. 

The facility of procuring timber and bamboos from the 
forests, and some degree of improvement, that the trade of 
Asam lias introduced at Goyalpara and Yogighopa, have 
rendered the houses of this division much better than in that 
last described, and a much smaller proportion are built en¬ 
tirely of reeds. 

The chief place of worship among the Moslems is Punjton, 
a monument (Durgah), dedicated to the five principal saints 
(Pirs) of their religion. These persons are the prophet, his 
daughter, her husband Ali, and their two unfortunate sons, 
Hoseyn and Hasan. The building is of very little import¬ 
ance, and is placed on the east side of the Krishnayi river, 
where it enters the Brohmoputro; but pilgrims from every 
part of the district frequent it, and all strangers make of¬ 
ferings. 

There are two places of worship remarkable among the 
Hindus, more for their supposed«*anctity than for the size or 
elegance of the buildings, which, although of brick, are alto- 
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gether insignificant. The one is a temple of Kali on (he hill, 
which in the Sanskrita language is called Sobhachol; but the 
goddess is usually called our lady of Tokor (Tokoreswori) 
from a neighbouring village, which in the vulgar dialect is 
called Tokor. The hill is a vast mass of granite, very much 
rent, and has a most picturesque appearance, from the fine 
trees that spring from its crevices. It was probably the com¬ 
mon object of worship among a rude tribe which formerly 
occupied the village, for here each hill i$ supposed to be the 
residence of a spirit. On the introduction of the Hindu 
system it would naturally be discovered that this spirit was a 
Sokti, and Kali was the one assigned. A Brahman officiates 
as priest (Pujari); and, as usual among such degraded per¬ 
sons, is an ignorant creature. Among Europeans, the hill is 
chiefly noted for a colony of monkies that frequent it, and are 
fed by the Pujari every morning, at the usual time when pil¬ 
grims ascend, so that the amusement of looking at the 
mdnkies may be an additional motive to induce the pious 
Hindu to visit the place. On such occasions these animals 
are said to display an excess of obscenity, that one would 
imagine little fitted for a place of worship, but which is consi¬ 
dered by the natives as not unbecoming. The situation of 
the hill will be seen from the map. 

Dudnath is a temple of Sib’, who is represented by a large 
mass of granite, and not in the indecent form under which 
he is usually worshipped. The temple is thatched ; but has 
a priest of the sacred order, and is much frequented. It is 
situated close by the Brohmoputro, and also on a fine rock of 
granite, in which the hermits (Yogi) of old have formed cells 
(Ghopa), where they resided, and which have communicated 
their name to the neighbouring town. The cells are now un¬ 
occupied, and the hermits have deserted the place; but a 
religious person of much higher rank (Dondi) has taken up 
his residence near the temple. 

The common village temples on the north side of the Broh¬ 
moputro are equally miserable with those in Dhubri, but on 
the south side of the great river each temple usually consists 
of two good thatched sheds. In the one, which is shut on 
the sides, the deity is supposed to reside. In the other, 
which is open, is placed the stake for offering sacrifices. The 
most common objects of worship in these temples is Kali; 
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but irt some parts a deity, named Langga. which seems pe¬ 
culiar to this division, is much venerated. By the Hindus 
he is called a god, by the Moslems a saint. The goddess 
Obhoya also seems to be peculiar to some villages of this di¬ 
vision. 

The remains of antiquity are very inconsiderable. Near 
Haworaghat, Dolgoma, Balijana, Jira, and perhaps a few 
other places, are the remains of small mud forts, that were 
erected by the Muhammedans. On the hill of Goyalpara 
there have been several buildings of brick, of which many 
are found among the trees and bushes. The buildings have 
probably been religious, as the situation is not adapted for a 
military station, and still less for civil purposes. At the east 
side of the hill, near the river, is a piece of granite, on which 
is carved the figure of a Buddh. which the people worship 
and call Sib*. A Brahman from the west of India, who for¬ 
merly was a merchant, is said to have found some money on 
the hill; but this is doubtful, and is denied by himself. In 
consequence of a dream he has built a small place of worship 
on the hill, and is evidently endeavouring to bring it into re¬ 
putation ; but although he daily hires people to make a noise 
with drums and other instruments, and although he often 
goes naked and performs a number of extravagances, he has 
had little success, and is even supposed to have in his com¬ 
position more of the knave than of the fool, a title which he 
is desirous of obtaining. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE POPULATION OP THE DISTRICT, AND THE CAUSES WHICH OPE¬ 
RATE ON ITS INCREASE OR DIMINUTION. 

I am informed, that a few years ago the magistrate directed 
a list of all the houses in the district (Khanahshomari) to be 
prepared. The persons first employed were the native 
officers of police, who are said to have entirely failed. This 
can only be supposed to have arisen from a want of the ordi¬ 
nary capacity of decently educated men, from indolence, or 
from some defect in their orders. They may hot have been 
allowed to incur the expense necessary for writing the de¬ 
tails, which of course would require a good deal of labour; 
or they may not have been authorized to enforce true returns 
from the head-men and accountants of villages, and from the 
messengers employed under these persons. 

Recourse was afterwards had to the agents employed by 
the landholders in collecting their rent, who gave in a state¬ 
ment; but it was evidently formed at their offices, without 
any real investigation, and is acknowledged, by all those 
with whom I have conversed, to have been extremely in¬ 
accurate, and to have reduced the number of people very 
much indeed under the real amount. In fact it was made 
on the sajne plan as the annual reports, which the same 
persons deliver to the collector concerning the extent of 
land in cultivation, and the receipts of the landholders, re¬ 
ports most notoriously devoid of credit. In estimating the 
population, therefore, I proceed upon the same plan as I did 
in Dinajpoor; but my inquiries were more minute, which 
has enabled me to construct a fuller table. 

The ground work of the estimate, in which I place the 
greatest reliance, and the result of which will be seen in the 
Appendix, is the number of ploughs required to cultivate 
the occupied land, and for each I have allowed 15 bigahs 
Calcutta measure or five acres. In this I include what is 
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occupied by houses, plantations, seedlings, and even that 
preserved for the grass with which the natives thatch their 
houses, but I exclude land actually in fallow, although the 
greater part of that pays rent* This will probably reduce 
the land actually ploughed by one man and two beasts to 
about 14 bigahs, which is much more than in general the 
people of this district will admit; but I am convinced it is 
nearly about the truth. The reason of my allowing so little 
is, that much of the cultivation is carried on by cows, which 
have* less strength than oxen; and that the men are-far from 
being active* In order to find the agricultural part of the 
population (Chasas) I allow five persons old and young for 
each plough. Then having in each division consulted the 
most intelligent men, that I coiild find, concerning the pro¬ 
portion which persons employed in agriculture bears to the 
two other classes of society, into which the people here 
divide the inhabitants, I have formed the total amount, as it 
appears in the table. All artists and traders are here called 
Khosvas, while all men of no profession or of liberal educa¬ 
tion, and all those who live merely by service, without being 
employed in manual labour are called Sukhvas. Both words 
are said to signify persons living pleasantly, or at ease, the 
one in the Bengalese, the other in the Persian language. 
It cannot be supposed, that in each division of the district 
these proportions are exact; but it is probable, that the 
average is not very far remote from truth; and this shows, 
that the progress made in agriculture is miserably deficient, 
when such an immense proportion of the population is re¬ 
quired to cultivate the land, and can export so small a quan¬ 
tity of provisions, as will appear, when I treat of their com¬ 
merce. Including the whole district this estimate will give 
almost 370 persons for the square mile; but, if we divide it 
into two portions, separated by the Chonnokosh and Broh- 
moputro, the eastern division will contain at the rate of 
nearly 60 persons for the square mile, while the western in 
the same extent will contain about 570* 

The Cqnplaints of a want of people and workmen are 
fully more numerous here than in Dinajpoor, and seem to 
arise from the ^ame causes. The people here have still less 
energy and activity, especially in the districts towards the 
east, ahd north-west, and in no part do they emigrate, or go 
VOL. in* i i 
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to * distance for service. An estimate of the proportion of 
fcftne of the chief Causes, that operate as a check on popula¬ 
tion, will he also'seen in the Appendix. Although this 
region is peculiarly dedicated to the queen of Love, owing 
perhaps to the Hindu law having made less progress than 
in Dinajpoor, premature marriages are not quite so common 
as in that country. At the age of 15 one girl out of 15 may 
perhaps on the whole remain unmarried, and in some parts 
one out of five is said not to have procured a husband at 
that -age; but in many of the divisions an unmarried woman 
of 40 was a phenomonon, of which no person, that I asked, 
had ever, heard; and in the others it was admitted, that there 
were scarcely any such, except those who from personal 
defects were totally unfit for entering into the happy state. 
From all that I can learn, the population has increased at 
least one-third within these last 20 years, and considering 
the puns, which are taken by the people, one might have 
supposed, that it would have increased faster, as a very 
large proportion of excellent land is unoccupied, and during 
that period food has never been so scarce as to approach a 
famine. The checks upon population seem to be nearly the 
same as in Dinajpoor. 

Out of about 15 women 14 are married before the age of 
puberty, so that the effect of this debilitating cause is power¬ 
ful. The women are often five years, and seldom less than 
three, between their children, and usually nurse during the 
whole intermediate time. Even among the lower ranks four 
children is the usual number, that a woman bears; and 
among the wealthy, I am assured, that uot more than one 
man out of five can leave his property to a son born in his 
family; although, all such are married when children, and 
many of them have several wives. Although very early 
married the women have usually their first child in their 
17th or 18th year. There are some instances in the 15th 
but none, or at feast exceedingly few at an earlier period. 
I heard only in- one division of its having been known, that 
« girl had her first child in her 13th year. It is said, that 
in Calcutta most women have their first child in their 15th 
or 16th year, two years earlier than in this country, which 
agrees with the theory of Bufibn, who alleges, that women 
in cities arrive sooner at maturity then those of villages. 
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The theory of women Arriving at puberty in warm climate* 
earlier than in cold appear* to me doubtftil 

The great dissoluteneu of manners, that prevail* among the 
married women in some thinly inhabited part* of the district, 
may no doubt in some measure serve also as a check to po¬ 
pulation; but the grand check, as usual* is disease, and the 
natives are exceedingly unhealthy, and the children feeble, 
so that a very large proportion of the infants die, even 
among people entirely occupied in the healthy pursuits of 
agriculture. 

Fever is the grand disease, and in the well cultivated part 
of the country this is very general every year from about 
the middle of August until about the 20th of November. 
In the parts of the country again, where there is little cultiva¬ 
tion, and where there are great forests and thickets of reeds, 
and more especially near the hills, the autumnal epidemic is 
less violent, and fevers are by far the most prevalent from the 
beginning of April to the middle of June. It is said that a 
very large proportion of the inhabitants have each year a 
fever at either one or other season. The proportion of deaths 
in 100 fevers is by no means so great as usual in Europe; 
but they very often are followed by jaundice, by enlarge¬ 
ments of the spleen and liver, and by dropsy which prove fatal. 
They are also frequently followed by chronic rheumatisms, 
that long debilitate the patient. It does not appear to me, 
that the country is naturally very unhealthy; were the natives 
better provided with food,'clothing and lodging, it is proba¬ 
ble, that they would be much less liable to fever, and that 
even the fevers which occurred would be seldomer followed 
by other diseases, which from their long continuance, afflict 
the poor more than even the original disorder. In this dis¬ 
trict the clothing and lodging are very bad, while the food, 
although plentiful is it* general more destitute of seasoning 
than even in Dinajpoor. In many parts here the people are 
much addicted to intoxication with spirituous liquors; and 
it is alleged, that such are in general the most healthy, al¬ 
though their indulgence usually keeps them in the most ex¬ 
treme poverty.,- The parts of the country, where there is 
'much.day in the soil, are reckoned to be the most healthy* 
In the cold weather and in the rainy season-rheumatism it 
very prevalent; but seldom is severe. 
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Dysenteries are by no means common. In very hot weather 
Choleras are frequent; hut they are not very fatal. In some 
parts of the district the small pox does considerable harm; 
because inoculation has made little progress. In other 
parts inoculation is very universal, and seems to he on the 
increase. Very few indeed of those who are inoculated die 
of the disease. Even the spontaneous malady in this country 
seems less fatal than in Europe. In common years, it is said, 
that there does not die above 5 or 6 in the hundred of those 
who are seized. Once however from seven to ten years a 
more fatal epidemic prevails, and on such occasions, in the 
parts of the district where inoculation has made little pro¬ 
gress, a vast number perish. In some parts the hereditary 
distinction, of those families which adopt and reject inocu¬ 
lation has entirely ceased; while in others it is still re¬ 
tained ; and, in a family whose ancestors have rejected the 
practice, if a cow or child dies, if the hut is burned, or if any 
Other misfortune happens, after an inoculator has been em¬ 
ployed, the master is called an innovator (Gotkaray), and the 
misfortune is considered as a punishment inflicted by God. 
The inoculation is conducted exactly in the same way as in 
Dinajpoor, by the class of men called Roja-or Conjurors, who 
will be hereafter more fully described. The fee given by 
the poor is generally 2 anas. In some divisions it was stated, 
that the fee given for boys was double that given for a girl, 
it being considered as of less consequence, whether or not 
the conjuror bestowed pains on the female. In other places 
I did not hear, that the sex was so much neglected. 

Notwithstanding the great number of common women the 
venereal disease seems less prevalent than usual. The ring¬ 
worm is pretty general Among the lower class of men, who 
seldom even attempt to cure it. The women are less affected, 
but whether this is owing to a greater cleanliness, or to their 
being less disposed to receive the infection, I cannot deter¬ 
mine. The itch is not so common as towards the.west, and 
is said to be chiefly prevalent in spring. With regard to the 
diseases peculiar to India, which I described in the account 
of Dinajpoor, I have little farther to observe, than to refer to 
Appendix for the extent to which they prevail. 

Both kinds of leprosy, Mohavyadhi and switri, are said to 
be more common in the male sex than among women, and 
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the switri is very rarely general; it is usually confined to a 
small portion of the body. These diseases, both by Hin¬ 
dus and Muhammedans are considered as the visitation of the 
deity upon sinners, and persons who are affected should be 
avoided, nor should any one assist at their funerals; but in 
this district humanity has in a great measure overcome the 
influence of such odious rules, and, when an unfortunate 
creature dies, his relations bury him, and pay a fine. 

I am assured, that the Mohavyadhi is by far the more com¬ 
mon in males than in females, and, it is said, that the pro¬ 
portion is about 15 to 1. It usually makes its appearance 
upon persons above 30 years of age; but some are affected 
when children. It is said here, that not above one male out 
of five born of a diseased parent escapes; but a diseased 
man, who cohabits with a healthy woman does not communi¬ 
cate the complaint. At least in the few cases, where this has 
apparently happened, the women were probably contami¬ 
nated by birth. In some parts of the district the afflicted 
cannot retain their passions ; but continue to cohabit; while 
in others, on the appearance of such a loathsome distemper, 
married couples separate, and abstain from producing a 
miserable diseased progeny. 

Concerning all these diseases it may be observed, that in 
the Appendix, wherever the estimate has been given by 
a proportion, such as tv or rio > the 16 or 100 imply the 
persons who from age and sex are subject to be affected. 
Still however I am inclined to think, that these proportions 
are in general exaggerated, and I place more confidence in 
the reports, which I received in round numbers, of the per¬ 
sons actually diseased. I am also inclined to think, that the 
number of those affected by the five chronic diseases will be 
found to correspond in some measure with the proportion of 
premature marriages, and will be found smallest, where a 
gooff many girls are unmarried at 15, which is oftener the 
case where the manners of Kamrup are most unaltered, than 
where the customs ot JLSengai more generally prevail. 

In this distret, even where the Korondo is most prevalent, 
in by far the greater number of cases, it does not proceed 
to such a size, aa altogether to prevent generation, although 
it is generally believed to weaken the power. In the north¬ 
west of the district it was said, that this disease chiefly at- 
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tacks the pure tithes of Bengal, and this was attributed to 
the great use these people make of milk, plantains and acids. 
It was also said to be very rare aifcohg the Rajbongsis, who 
use pptash in.place at .salt. These people however, it must 
be observed, do not marry quite so early as the purer tribes 
of Bengal, and a great many in that quarter use spirituous 
liquors, dhd that in some sort of moderation. 

The two febrile diseases, that are little, if at all known in 
Europe, the Sannipatik and Nasa, except towards the north¬ 
west, are not so frequent in this part of the country as in 
Dittajpoof. Still however they are far from being uncom¬ 
mon. 
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CHAPTER V. 

CONDITION AND MANNIR Of L1TINQ. 

As in Dinajpoor, so here also, I have given in the appen¬ 
dix a statement of the annual expense of six families in dif¬ 
ferent conditions of life, and here I have selected these from 
among the Moslems, having in Dinajpoor confined myself to 
the Hindus. An abstract of this statement will be found in 
the Appendix. 

No great Zemindar resides, except three families, two of 
which are of the Vihar family, and the third is a descendant 
of the minister of Porikhyit., These choose to live in what 
is called here the forest fashion (Jheruya), that is very little 
different from savages. The first class of society therefore 
consists of the middling landholders and a few great mer¬ 
chants. These may have 100 rs. a month, and do not exceed 
60 in number. Not one of them, that I saw, lives in the 
style becoming his rank. The Kangkinya Chaudhuri, who 
is by far the most respectable, has not one apartment of 
brick, and lavishes a great part of his means on the perni¬ 
cious custom of feeding idle vagrants, who call themselves 
men dedicated to God, and by whom bis silliness is called 
hospitality. 

The 2nd class consists of smaller landholders, some pos¬ 
sessors of free estates, some considerable merchants, the 
chief Guru, and one or two agents of great proprietors who 
reside at ft distance. These may amount to perhaps 160, 
and may expend upon an average about 500 rs. a month. 

I have in this district given an estimate of a Muhammedan 
family of rank, and then proceed to the lower classes as in 
Dinajpoor, and it must be observed, that the expense of the 
lower orders also is smaller than in Dinajpoor, very coarse 
grain being cheaper, and they scarcely incur any other ex¬ 
pense, except merely to procure what may stay the cravings 
of appetite. ’ 
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It may be in general observetTon the condition of the people, 
and on the improvement of the country, that they seem 
to bear a pretty exact proportion to the length of time 
which they were subject to the Mogul government, which 
seems to have introduced a great and happy improvement. 
The only apparent exception to this is the country east from 
the Chonnokosh and Brohmoputro; but it must be considered, 
that for many years this had been nearly deserted, and left to 
the natural consequences of the anarchy of petty chiefs. The 
vicinity of Ronggopoor is also beginning to be an exception, 
from its being more immediately under the inspection of the 
magistrate, and there can be no doubt, that except the eastern 
part, which has scarcely begun to recover the whole within 
the last 20 years has undergone great improvement, and that 
in the same period many comforts, and a higher reward for 
labour have been introduced. 

In the topographical account of the sub-divisions, I have 
described the state of building as affecting the general ap¬ 
pearance of the country. I need not therefore dwell farther 
on this head than to observe, that an attempt has been made 
to introduce tiled roofs in the town of Ronggopoor, and 
that for some years none except such were permitted to be 
built; but as the other materials were not changed, and all 
the walls were of mats or even hurdles, the tiled roofs proved 
little or no security against fire, and now the people are per* 
mitted to build as they please, and they universally adopt 
thatch, and submit quietly to have their houses burned once 
in about two years. In this district, even where the soil 
would admit of it, the people are too indolent to construct 
walls of mud, and the same cause prevents them from raising 
their huts on posts in the parts of the country which are in¬ 
undated. The trouble, of going up and down stairs for ten 
months in the year, would be considered as intolerable, and 
as a much greater evil than both the diseases arising from 
dampness, and the constructing annually a stage on which the 
people sit, sleep and dress their victuals for the two months 
of the floods, which often reach half-way up the door. 

The houses here are in general exactly on the same plan 
as in Dinajpoor, only many are flatter in the roof. They 
consist therefore of a number of single apartments, collectively 
called Vari, and are partly constructed after the Banggola, 
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and partly after the Chauari fashion, for an explanation of 
which terms I must refer to the account of Dinajpoor. In 
this district however, another style of building called Nakari 
is not uncommon. It resembles more the common cottage of 
England, that is, it has a pent roof of two sides with a straight 
ridge. This was probably the original roof of Kamrup, as 
all the rude tribes on the frontier use it, and ,have their 
houses supported by posts on a platform, by which they are 
kept perfectly dry, and it must be observed, that these rude 
tribes have in every respect much better accommodation, 
clothing and food, than all such Bengalese, as are not con¬ 
sidered rich. 

The furniture differs little from that of Dinajpoor; but 
more use is here made of mats for bedding. In most parts 
a mat of split bamboos interwoven, is placed on the ground, 
and in cold weather has under it some ft raw. Above this is 
placed a mat woven of the stems of a wild scirpus (Panimotha) 
or of a Cyperus (Motha) that is cultivated for the purpose. 
Where however the soil is dry, even the precaution of putting 
a bamboo mat under the sackcloth or motha, is generally 
neglected by the poor. Bedsteads are a luxury confined to 
a few, and even when used are in general not provided with 
mattresses; but the owners sleep on carpets or Bhutan blan¬ 
kets, which in hot weather are covered with fine mats. Even 
the mattresses are seldom covered with a sheet, which might 
occasionally be washed. 

A great many people of all ranks above the very lowest, 
sleep in all seasons on stages (Machang) formed of bamboos, 
and covered with mats, which is a great security against 
dampness, and the diseases which that occasions. In hot 
weather the rich usually cover themselves with sheets of 
cotton or Megili, which more nearly resembles our linen 
made of flax. In cold weather they use Bhotan blankets, or 
quilts stuffed with cotton, while the poor cover themselves 
with sackcloth. Curtains are very little in use, and not one 
half of those who sleep in bedsteads enjoy the luxury of being 
freed from insects. In the south and east parts, where the 
plant abounds, mats made of the leaves of Ledoary (Khosla) 
are used in place of those made of Motha (Sop), and with the 
poorest class serve also for a covering. In the wilds of the 
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east, the bamboo mat is not used, and in its stead one made 
of reeds (Nol) is employed. 

Among the wealthy many kinds of European furniture, es¬ 
pecially chairs, bedsteads, framed prints, looking glasses, and 
lustres have come into great request; and whenever a Euro¬ 
pean leaves the place, and disposes of his furniture by public 
sale, such articles usually sell at a higher price than was 
given for them when new at Calcutta. The reason of this 
seems to be, that the natives not being yet judges of the arti¬ 
cles, trust to the skill of the European who had made the 
first purchase. 

The dress and fashions here are nearly the same as in 
Dinajpoor, only a rather greater nakedness prevails among 
the men, and a greater proportion of the women retain the 
old fashion of Eamrup, which consists in covering themselves 
with a square piece of cloth (Patani), passed under the arms 
round the back, so as to cross before, where it is only se¬ 
cured by the upper corners being tucked in above the breast. 
In the north western part a great proportion is clothed with 
Megili, a coarse cloth prepared from the Corchorus (Pata), 
and in some parts a considerable proportion is clothed in 
Erendi, a coarse kind of silk. Cotton is however the mate¬ 
rial by far the most commonly used. More silk seems to be 
used here than in Dinajpoor, a great many women having a 
dress of that kind for high occasions. A very little also of 
the Muga silk imported from Asam, is used in the eastern 
parts of the district. The Muhammedan dress is every where 
used as the dress of ceremony; and every person wbo has a 
white jacket or robe, is considered as a gentleman, and is 
saluted by the passengers. 

In the three northern divisions west from the Tista, the 
dress of the women is in general dyed, either in form of 
strips or chequered. In comparison with the unbleached 
dress of the other parts of the district, this looks to great 
advantage. It seems to have been the original fashion of 
the country, as it is in use among all the rude tribes. They 
are able to afford this luxury in consequence of all the 
women being weavers and dyers, trades for which the sex 
seems to be better fitted than men. 

Oil for anointing the body is in general use. with all the 
Hindus of foreign extraction, that can afford it, and their 
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example is followed by many of the Rajbongsis. But many 
rich Muhammedam farmers abstain from this practice, and 
it would not appear to have been an original custom of Kam- 
rup. All the women would use it to anoint and smooth their 
hair; but many cannot afford to pay such attention to finery, 
and their hair is generally in the mop fashion. 

An estimate has been given in the Appendix, of the 
various manners in which the people are clothed by day 
and by night.—The diet is nearly the same as in Dinajpoor, 
only the coarser kinds of grain, millet (China KangQi) and 
summer rice, being cheaper here, are used by the poor in 
greater abundance, and all classes procure more animal food; 
but the supply of milk, oil, sugar, vegetables, pulse, salt, 
and other seasoning, is more scanty. 

The common fare of many poor labourers consists of boiled 
rice, or other grain, which is seasoned with a few wild herbs, 
boiled with pot-ashes and capsicum; and it is only occa¬ 
sionally, that such persons can procure oil or fish. This 
poor seasoning is rendered often more savoury by the addition 
of onions and garlic, which many of the Rajbongsis as well 
as Moslems have sense to use; many however, by tbe example 
of the Bengalese, have been induced to reject onions and 
garlic; and when scruples prevent a Hindu from using these 
roots, he usually adds to his curry some acid fruit, such as 
Boyer Jolpayi, Thaikor and Kamrangga, all of which may be 
said to grow spontaneously. This kind of seasoning, which 
resembles the Moretum of the Roman peasants, is sometimes 
boiled to dryness, and sometimes is allowed to retain some 
juice, and eerves to remove the insipidity of the rice, with 
which it is eaten. In most parts the usual breakfast of the 
labourer is called Pandabhat. It consists of rice boiled over 
night, and allowed to remain in the water until morning, the 
water is then poured off, and preserved for drinking, while 
the cold rice is seasoned with a little salt, and raw onions. 
In some pairts however, the common breakfast is a Bhuja or 
parched rice, without any addition; 'but this is not near so 
common as in Dinajpoor. 

Although much less merit is attached in Kamrup to a life 
of mortification, than in other parts of India, yet no one 
indulges intfa* daily use of meat or poultry; but probably 
owing to this indulgence, the Moslems on solemn occasions 
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are frequently permitted to gratify their appetite for beef, 
and many Hindus are not restrained from selling their cattle 
to the monsters, who, they perfectly know, intend to devour 
them. This indeed they earnestly deny; but the practice is 
very common in the eastern parts, where the Garos are a 
numerous class, that do not abhor this kind of feeding. To 
its poorer votaries the Muhammedan religion is more favour¬ 
able, than that of the Brahmans, enabling them to procure 
a little animal food. A Moslem family is seldom so poor, 
but that on its solemn occasion it can afford to offer a fowl. 
But a Hindu, unless of the very dregs of impurity, can offer 
no animal of less value than' a kid, and many families can 
never afford so expensive a sacrifice. 

Except in the Eastern wilds game is scarce, so that the 
farmers of this district in general procure less venison and 
wild hog and buffalo than in Dinajpoor; but in the two 
eastern divisions every person has a frequent opportunity of 
procuring these luxuries, and most of the inhabitants have 
sense enough to enjoy them. Even in the parts of the dis¬ 
trict where there are vast herds of cattle, and little cultiva¬ 
tion, milk during a great part of the year, is little used by 
the mass of the people; and in the other parts of the district 
its daily use is confined to a few. 

.The luxury of a daily use of Ghi or butter falls only 
to the lot of the very highest classes ; and with the poor oil 
is a very scarce article, although it is one of the chief pro¬ 
ductions of the district. 

In a poor family the monthly allowance of oil may be about 
3 Chhotaks (60 s. w. the ser 4 ounces), for each person 
young and old; the. whole is consumed in cookery. In a 
labouring family living at ease, and having as much oil as the 
people choose, each person may be allowed one ser and a 
half (2 lb.) a month, of which one half may be used in 
cookery, one quarter for anointing the body, and one quarter 
for the lamp. In rich families the proportion is much greater, 
especially among the v Muhammedans, who burn a great 
quantity. 

Black pepper and spices are very little used. In many 
parts the poor cannot afford turmeric ; nor in all can onions 
and garlic be procured by all who choose to eat them. Salt 
also is scarce, and a large proportion can only use ashes. 
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Foe the poor these have a double advantage, as they supply 
the place of both salt and turmeric; for this last is never 
employed, where ashes are the seasoning. The rich fre¬ 
quently use ashes in their dishes as a medicine. 

For a family in easy circumstances, which is under no re¬ 
straint, in the use of seasoning, three quarters ser of 80 s. w. 
(1 lb.) of salt, one-tenth of that weight of turmeric, and 
one-tenth of a ser ( T 0 T lb.) of capsicum, may be considered as 
an average allowance for each person young and old. 

It is only during the dry season, that fish are plenty in 
the markets,-and those in easy circumstances then procure 
abundance; but during the floods the middling ranks are 
badly supplied, and use pulse as a substitute. The lower 
classes are not able to purchase at any season; but it is dur¬ 
ing the floods, that they obtain their principal supply. Every 
rice field then swarms with small miserable fish, which are 
caught in baskets, and what is not immediately used, is pre¬ 
served by the following process. The people remove the 
head, fins, entrails, and brxk-bone, dry the fish by exposing 
them on mats to the sun, and then beat them in a mortar 
with the roots of the Ol (Tacca liumpJiii), the stems, ( petioli ) 
of the Man Kochu (arum mucronatum e. m.) a little turmeric, 
and potash. The mass is formed into balls called Sidol, 
which are dried in the sun, and will keep until next season. 
In the eastern parts much fish is dried in the sun Without 
salt, and much is used in that vicinity, and a little is sent to. 
the western parts of the district. 

The green vegetables used in the diet of the natives con¬ 
sist more of the kinds called Sak, that is of leaves and tender 
stems, than of the kind called Torkari, which includes fruits 
and roots; and the poor often sell the vegetables which they 
rear, and content themselves with such as grow wild, or with 
the leaves of crops, that are commonly cultivated for other 
purposes (Mustard, corchorus), which cost them nothing. If 
the quality of the food of the natives is here inferior to that 
in Dinajpoor, they enjoy some luxuries in greater abundance, 
of which an estimate is given in the Appendix. 

Tobacco is more plentiful, than in Dinajpoor, and its smoke 
is devoured fry the men in most amazing quantities. Many 
however in the south east, where little is raised, do not pro¬ 
cure it in an abundance equal to their inordinate desires; 
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and a large proportion cannot afford to have it prepared with 
treacle, 1 ser 60 8. w. (1 lb.) of tobacco leaves unprepared 
is reckoned a reasonable allowance for a man to smoke in a 
month. He will require double the quantity of prepared 
tobacco, because one half of the mass consists of treacle. In 
some parts however, where large quantities are grown, and 
every farmer has it in his Held, a man consumes two sers a 
month. On the whole however 12 sers a year for each man 
may be allowed for the consumption of the country. Except 
open and abandoned prostitutes all women abstain from this 
vile practice, and no great number defile themselves by chew¬ 
ing tobacco. 

The use of betle is also carried to an excessive degree, and 
many have their mouths constantly crammed with it. The 
practice seefns to gather strength as one advances towards 
the east, until at Ava it is considered as unbecoming a person 
of fashion to be able to articulate his speech. The same 
probably was once the fashion in Kamrup, and has produced 
the peculiarities in the pronunciation of the people, that will 
be hereafter mentioned. It will be seen, that one of the 
most common professions in the district is the preparation of 
.lime from shells, and, although a great deal is used for the mar 
nufacture of indigo, yet by far the largest quantity is consumed 
in chewing betle. Many however cannot procure this sa¬ 
voury fhorsel in an abundance equal to their desires, and in 
many parts of the district very few can afford to heighten its 
relish by the addition of Catechu (Khoyer). I have heard it 
estimated, that on an average not less than 1 r. a year can be 
allowed for the consumption of betle-nut in each house. The 
leaf may cost two thirds as much, although in this there is 
great variation. 

Intoxication is much more prevalent here than in Dinaj- 
poor. The natives of Ronggopoor are equally ignorant of 
the use of palm wine, but they distil a considerable quantity 
of grain, and many jolly fellows can afford to indulge them¬ 
selves at a very moderate rate; by means of the v vast extent 
of frontier with Gorkha, Bhotan, Vihar, and Asam, in all of 
which the distillery is free, and at numerous places on the 
frontier liquor is sold at $ of the price, which it costs in the 
Company's territory. ( have before noticed, that this species ' 
of intoxication is considered by the natives as adding to the 
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health and strength of those who are addicted to it, an 
opinion which must be received with caution, as the liquor 
is in general taken to great excess. The practice is not held 
in the same disgrace by the Hindus of Kamrup as by those 
of other places, so that a great many of them are not ashamed 
to drink in public. In Bottrishazari indeed I was told, that 
15 persons out of 16, both men and women, used spirituous 
liquor; but in general moderately, so that persons, who were 
beastly dram-drinkers were rarer in that part than usual. In 
Dinajpoor, with a larger population, I found only 15 stills, 
while here I heard of 27, and the quantity procured at the 
frontier is very considerable. Drunkenness however is but 
a small part of the intoxication carried on in this district, A 
vast many use the poppy, and a few the hemp. 

A great many use opium, partly swallowing it, and partly 
smoking it in the form called Mudut. This is made first by 
boiling some 200 betle leaves, and then parching them, to 
these are added from 3 to 4} drams (Apothecaries weight) of 
opium, and they are mixed in the hot vessel, and formed into 
small balls, which are smoked like tobacco. More people, 
especially the poor, intoxicate themselves with the ripe cap¬ 
sules of the Posto or Poppy. These are prepared in two 
ways; five dry capsules, the seed having been taken out, are 
sometimes put into a little cold water for about 20 minutes. 
They are then squeezed with the hand, and the wateiyhaving 
been strained through a cloth, is drank at once. In the 
other manner the dry capsules are parched, and then reduced 
to powder, which is kept, and a little is taken in cold water, 
when wanted. The people who use the poppy in any of 
these ways, usually take every day two or three doses, and 
although constantly intoxicated, are not disabled' from trans¬ 
acting business; nay they are said even to be able to work 
the better; but, if they omit a single dose, they are quite 
feeble and stupid; and their constitutions are soon exhausted 
unless they,'at the same time, can afford a nourishing diet, in 
which case the practice is said to-do no harm. The usual 
dose of Opium is s. w. (11 or 12 grains) twice a day. 

In my acco^Ut of Dinajpoor, I have already described the 
two manners of using the hemp for intoxication, Gangja and 
Siddhi. Although the plant is a common and offensive weed, 
the Siddhi is little used in this district, and is chiefly confined 
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to the Vaishnov and pure casts of Bahirbondo; but much 
Gangja is takeh, and is all imported. In habituating them¬ 
selves to its use some people are killed; but after they are 
seasoned, it produces nearly the same effects as opium.. The 
use of both plants is considered as much more reputable than 
that of the juice of the grape, and in this district never leads 
to any of those violent excesses of ungovernable rage, which 
it is imagined to produce among the Malays. 

Bamboo is the most common fuel, and cow dung is very 
little used. Near the woods of the east, and near some of 
the large rivers that contain floating timber, such as the 
Brohmoputro Tista and Mahanonda, wood is much em¬ 
ployed ; and in the level parts of the eastern wastes, reeds 
are the most usual fuel. In the cold season almost every one 
can make a fire, morning and evening, to warm themselves. 
The poor then procure stubble, cow dung, and sticks, that 
they gather about the villages. Oil for the lamp cannot be 
procured by the poor; even while they eat their supper, 
which is done by the light of a little straw or reeds. 

Among the domestics, both male and female, there are 
many slaves, especially towards Asam, and every where along 
the northern frontier. The Asamese sell a good many 
slaves, as will be mentioned in the account of the commerce, 
and the people of Vihar are willing to carry on the same 
trade. The turbulent chiefs of the east are desirous of 
keeping slaves, as more ready than free men to perform acts 
of violence. Such slaves are well treated, and promoted to 
offices of considerable trust in the management of their 
master’s affairs. They in general receive a good farm, upon 
which their families reside, and one man out of each attends 
his master, and a girl or old woman is occasionally required 
to wait on her lady. In the civilized parts many are induced 
to keep slaves from the difficulty of procuring servants, espe¬ 
cially of the female sex. The slaves there however, do not 
seem to be on the increase, and the importation seems to do 
no. more than keep up the number, although the master 
always procures a wife for his slave. Free parents do not 
give their daughters in marriage to slaves; and, if very poor, 
prefer selling their daughters to a prostitute. Poor parents, 
who are under the necessity of parting with even their male 
children, which they sell with more reluctance than females, 
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as being a greater resource for support in old age, give 
them for a few rupees to any decent person, that will under¬ 
take to rear them. These are in general considered as a 
kind of adopted children, and are called Palok-beta or sons 
by nourishment. Wealthy people seldom take such children, 
because, if active and industrious, they usually leave their 
nourishers, when they grow up, and in fact are not slaves, 
although while they remain with their master, they receive 
no wages. The domestic slaves of the rich are usually ac¬ 
cused of being very full of tricks, aftd are almost entirely of 
castes, that the masters consider pure. A rich Hindu would 
n6t accept of a Moslem slave, and still less of one of impure 
birth. It is among the Muhammedans, that the custom of 
nourishing poor children is chiefly practised. 

The number of domestics here seems to exceed the pro¬ 
portion in Dinajpoor, especially in females, and has induced 
more indulgence towards those who are free, as people are 
willing to engage young married women, and to submi o the 
inconvenience of interruptions from their breeding, rather 
than be altogether deprived of an assistance so necessary to 
female delicacy. Still, however, the greater part of the free 
women servants (Dasis) are old widows, and receive only 
clothes and food. It is indeed alleged, that a good many 
young women are kept in the houses of rich men of high 
castes, and under the modest name of servant maids, are in 
reality concubines. This will perhaps in some measure ac¬ 
count for a difference that is stated between this district and 
Dinajpoor. There most of the women servants were stated 
to be old, and employed in the families of Moslems. Here 
most are stated to be in Hindu families, and man? of them to 
be young. It must be observed, that a pure Hijdu of Bengal 
is on no account permitted to keep a concubine. It is chiefly 
in the northern parts that the Hindu families keep many 
female domestics. Ip the south, where the manners of Bengal 
are more strictly observed, most of the women servants are 
old, and are chiefly employed in Muhammedan families. The 
free men servants'(Bhandaries), usually receive one rupee to 
12 anas a month, and their food and raiment, worth as much 
more. They its mostly married. Bhandari properly sig¬ 
nifies a store-keeper; but the servants are employed in the 
same manner here as in Dinajpoor. 

VOL. HI. k K 
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The equipage of the natives here is much the same-as in Di- 
najpoor. One Zemindar has procured a four-wheeled carriage, 
and two have bought buggies, and it is to be wished, that-some 
encouragement was given to this spirit of laying out their 
pioney on what might encourage industry, in place of squan¬ 
dering it in merely filling the bellies of idle vagrants, or of 
hungry retainers. There are several tame elephants kept 
by natives, and a good many ponies ; but I heard of only one 
horse; and the natives, if possible, are still less disposed than 
those of Dinajpoor to exercise on horseback, or to the sports 
of the field. There are a great many palanquins; but few 
keep regular sets of bearers, and in some parts men of that 
kind cannot be procured to hire. The Zemindars and their 
chief agents generally give lands at a low rent to a sufficient 
number of persons of this kind, and call on them when there 
is occasion; and it is only on the days, which they actually 
work, that they are allowed pay. The bearers like this man¬ 
ner of living much better than being on constant wages and 
attendance. The Appendix gives a view of the attendants 
and conveyances used by the natives of this district. 

The number of common beggars, according to the best 
accounts which 1 could collect, is about- 5500. By far the 
greater part are real objects of charity, being lame, blind, and 
infirm persons, who have no relations able to support them; 
but in several parts, especially towards the north and west in 
the more newly subdued country, 1 heard complaints of indo¬ 
lence being a principal cause of their distress. Everywhere, 
except in Serkar Ghoraghat, the men throw as much of the 
labour upon the women as possible; but in Patgang, the 
smallest division in the district, it was said, that not less than 
300 fellows would not work more than three hours in the 
day, and then went out to beg, allowing their wives to toil 
the remainder of the day. These creatures 1 have not in¬ 
cluded in the list, as they are fitter objects for the whip than 
fbr charity. The people of no other division, however, are 
•o bad. The natives are in general abundantly charitable. 
Many of the poor distressed creatures find well-disposed per¬ 
sons, who give them .constant shelter in their outhouses, and 
who take care of them when unable to go out to beg; and 
by far the greater .part are allowed to rethain in this manner 
in the different farm houses in the vicinity, taking them by 
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turns of eight or ten days at a time. A few are reduced to 
sleep in the sheds of market places, or even under trees. 
This seems to be chiefly confined to the south end of the 
district, where it would seem, that the people are less cha¬ 
ritable ; and in some divisions there it was stated, that the 
beggars were usually totally neglected, when unable to go 
about, and of course perished from entire want of care. I 
have, however, little confidence in what was stated by some 
of the persons who gave me this information; as I know that 
they wished to make everything appear as bad as possible, 
and had no truth in them. Charity, indeed, is one of the 
principal virtues among the natives, a'nd the beggars seem to 
suffer most from want of clothing, as is indeed the case with 
the labouring poor. 

The people of this district have nearly the same disposi¬ 
tions as those of Dinajpoor; but they indulge more in the 
sensual appetites, and are somewhat less industrious, I heard 
many fewer complaints of theft, robbery, and murder than in 
Dinajpoor. This, I am however told, is only an apparent 
tranquillity, and is owing to the late changes of the magis¬ 
trates ; as after a new magistrate arrives, the thieves always 
wait, until they see what alterations have been made in the 
sources for detection; and do not recommence until they 
have adopted measures by which they imagine that these 
may be frustrated. The corruption of manners, contrary to 
what one would expect, is by far the greatest in the more 
remote and less Cultivated parts of the district. 

Education .—The education of youth in human knowledge 
is still more neglected than in Dinajpoor, and there is no 
such thing as a public school of any kind. In place of having 
Pathsals, where a master (Guru) is employed to instruct any 
children that may apply, in reading and writing the vulgar 
language, and in keeping accounts, parents either instruct 
their own children, or hire a teacher (Guru), who, in addi¬ 
tion to the miserable pittance and food that he receives from 
his master, is allowed to teach four or five children of the 
neighbourhood, by which his situation is rendered somewhat 
more tolerable. In a few places four or five families unite, 
and hire a Guru in common, who eats by turns in the diffe¬ 
rent houses of hU employers, and receives from 2 to 4 anas 
a month from each child. The total number of teachers 
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(purus), according to what 1 heard, ia about 540, and each 
usually teaches from five to seven children. The education 
thus bestowed, in a large proportion, goes no farther than to 
enable the scholar to sign his name, and its usual highest ex¬ 
tent is to enable a man to guess at the meaning of a letter, to 
give receipts, and to keep the simple accounts, that are used 
by the persons employed in villages for collecting the rents. 
Even this is too much to be expected from a native of some 
portions of the district, where the village collectors (Patgiri) 
are under the necessity of assisting their calculations by 
means of lines drawn on the sand, and of keeping their re¬ 
cords by means of notched sticks or knotted strings. Almost 
every person, therefore, employed in any higher department 
is a foreigner ; nor, except in a very few cases, is there to he 
found, any person born in the district, who is qualified to be 
a common clerk (Mohurrer). Some of these strangers have 
now indeed brought their families to reside, and have in some 
measure been naturalized ; but by far the greater part leave 
their families in their native provinces, and consider them¬ 
selves here as in a kind of banishment. 

Here as in Dinajpoor it is considered^ highly improper to 
bestow any literary education on women, and no man would 
marry a girl who was known to be capable of reading; but 
as girls of rank are usually married at about eight years of 
age, and continue to live with their parents for four or five 
years afterwards, the husbands are sometimes deceived, and 
on receiving their wives find, that after marriage they have 
learned the dreadful science, which is supposed will prove 
soon fatal to their unfortunate spouses; for it is believed 
that no man lives long who has a wife that knows too much. 
Although this science has in no instance, I believe, pro¬ 
ceeded farther than the being able (,o indite a letter, and to 
examine the accounts of their servants; yet it has proved 
highly beneficial to many families, which have.been'rescued 
from impending destruction, by the management of their 
affairs having come into the hands of such ladies. Women 
of rank in this country, being much less dissipated than the 
men, retain their faculties more entire, and are in general 
vastly more fit for the management of their estates; and 
several now in this district are considered as intolerable nui¬ 
sances by the sharks, who preyed on their husbands, and 
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who do not fail to be joined by the whole corps in raising a 
cry against such illegitimate knowledge. 

Although Kamrup is considered by the natives as very dis¬ 
tinct from Bengal; and although all its original tribes have 
features, which, in my opinion, clearly indicate their having 
a common origin with the Chinese and other nations that 
compose the great race of the eastern parts of the ancient 
continent; yet the language of Bengal, in various degrees of 
impurity, prevails pretty universally. The dialects differ 
very considerably at short distances, and it was stated, that 
in this district there were the following divisions, each of 
which differed in their accent, and in the pronunciation of 
certain words, and even occasionally used words in different 
meanings. 

The first division comprehends Patilado, Bahirbondo, Bhi- 
torbondo, Goyvari, Ghurla, Tariya and Jamira of this dis¬ 
trict, and Jafershahi with the other parts of Nator that are 
east from the Korotoya. Comprehends the division of 
Govindogunj with the adjacent territory of Islamabad; but 
the language there differs very little from that which is 
spoken in the remainder of Serkar Ghoraghat on both sides 
of the Korotoya, and includes also the small district of 
Serkar Bazuha. The third dialect prevails over, the greater 
part of Serkar Koch Vihar; but does not extend to Bpda, 
and differs a good deal from that of Vihar proper, or what 
remains subject to the Raja. The fourth dialect is spoken 
in the district of Boda. The fifth dialect is used in Boltris- 
hazari. The sixth dialect is spoken in the eastern extremity 
of this district, and includes the western extremity of Asam. 

The Bengalese language prevails also over a great part 
of Eastern Asam, and of late has feven become that of the 
court. There is however great reason to think, that it is not 
the original language of Kamrup, and that it did not make 
great progress until of late. The Koch compose by far the 
greater part of the original inhabitants, and one portion of 
that tribe, the Panikoch, which still retains the primitive 
manners, retains also a language, that is totally and radically 
different from the Bengalese. Similar changes have taken 
place with respect to some of the other tribes of Kamrup, 
and their conversion to the Hindu law, or even their haviug 
adopted the manner of cultivating with the plough, has been 
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accompanied by a change in their language. The Rabhaa 
form a very numerous tribe, part of which retain their ori¬ 
ginal language and manner of cultivation by the hoe, and 
part have adopted the language and plough of the Bengalese; 
yet both still preserve the name and the impure manners of 
their tribe. The Mech are also a numerous tribe, part of 
which retain their own customs and language, and part 
without changing their name have adopted those of Bengal; 
while it is said, that another tribe called Kuri, who are 
pretty numerous near the Brohmoputro, are of the same 
origin with the Mech; but, being ashamed of their impure 
extraction, have totally changed their name; just as the 
poorer class of Koch are affronted at being called by any 
other appellation but that of Rajbongsi, although in Nepal, 
Asam and every other part, where their chiefs have no in- \ 
fluence, the two terms are considered as synonymous. Even 
the people governing Asam, since their conversion to the 
Hindu tenets in the reign of Godadhor Singho,'have entirely 
adopted the language of Bengal, and the inscriptions on the 
coin of all the successors of that prince are in that dialect 
and character, while the original language, which was pre= 
valent when the Mogul array of Aurungzebe invaded the 
country, is now confined to the chronicles of the reigning 
family, and to the mysterious ceremonies with which the 
tutelary deity of the prince is still worshipped. 

In the comparative vocabulary of dialects, which I com¬ 
piled, may be found specimens of all the original languages 
spoken in Kamrup, that I could procure, together with the 
dialects of the Bengalese commonly used at Ronggopoor 
and at Jorhat, the present capital of Asam; and in order 
explain their meaning I added the Sangskrita and to Pra- 
krito of Bengal, as spoken by the Pandits of this country. 
The choioe of words in most of the languages was di¬ 
rected by the vocabularies published at Calcutta, although 
I did not receive these in time for procuring some of the 
dialects complete. The work was conducted by the Pandit 
of the survey, who, I am afraid, has expressed the barbarous 
words without much exactitude; patience in such investiga¬ 
tions being a virtue not very common in the sacred order; 
but in some cases he was assisted by a relation of the Vibar 
Raja, wjio has obtained a- great reputation for his learning. 
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In this district the Prakrito of Bengal has made very little 
progress, and even many of the women of the Pandits do not 
understand it. 

The books in this language, which are most usually read 
in this district, are :—1. TheRamayon of Kirtivas, a legend 
concerning Ram.—2. The Ramayon of Ocfbhutacharyo, 
another of the same, by a different author.—3. The Kovi- 
kongkon, a hymn in praise of Parboti the wife of Sib, which 
is usually sung by the people called Monggolchondi.—4. 
The Bishohori, a hymn in praise of the goddess of serpents, 
extracted and translated from the Podmopuran of Vyas. I 
have already given some account of its contents.—5. The 
Chaitonyo choritamrito, a legend concerning the chief teachers 
among the Goswamis of Bengal.—G. The Mohabharot of 
Kasidas, a poem concerning the wars of Yudhishthir and 
Duryodhon.—7. The Jaiuiini Bharot, a poem on the same 
subject, by a different author. 

The pronunciation even of the Prakrito differs very much 
from that of Calcutta. The people of Kamrup in particular, 
like those of Ava, have a strong aversion to the sound R, 
w hich is never pronounced at the beginning of a word. In 
the eastern parts of the district also, and in Asam the letter, 
which in Calcutta is pronounced S, is there pronounced H; 
thus Asam is universally pronounced Aham. B. or V. at 
the end of a word is commonly changed into O, as Deo for 
Dev. The Muhammedans in general have adopted the 
vulgar language of Bengal, and many of them do not under¬ 
stand a word of the Moorish dialect. On the whole, how¬ 
ever, the Muhammedans seem rather better educated than 
in Dinajpoor, and seem to be more fitted for the business of 
the courts than the Hindus, whose views are more directed 
to the management of the landed estates, which indeed in 
the present state of affairs is more profitable. 

A learned Muhammedan, Saadutullah, who is a person of 
some fortune, resides in this district, and instructs from five 
to seven pupils in Arabic and Persian literature. His pupils 
are expected to have made some progress, before they are 
received, and such as are Muhammedans are boarded at his 
expense. He instructs also Hindus, without any fee; but 
their customs do not permit them to live in his house. His 
only reward is reputation; and, when his pupils obtain any 
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office, it is expected, that they should make him presents 
under the name of Rateb. His pupils study the Allami 
Zulikha and Bahardanesb, and the vorks of Molla Hafez. • 

Another person belonging to the district had a similar 
stock of learning, and taught on the same plan, which too 
nearly resembles that of the Pandits to be of much use, and 
he is now infirm, and has become unable to teach. Very 
few indeed understand Arabic, or are men of any kind of 
learning; but one Zemindar employs a Moulvi to instruct 
his children in the Arabic language, and three officers of the 
court are said to be well informed men. These however are 
not natives of the district. 

The number of Akhuns or Miihammedan teachers so far 
as I could leant is about 180. Of those a few understand 
some Persian, which is considered as the polite language, 4 
that every gentleman, Hindu or Moslem should understand. 
These teachers instruct the young Zemindars, and wealthy 
Muhammedans, so far as to be able to read a letter on busi¬ 
ness or to understand the common forms of law proceedings. 
In the whole district, foreigners included, there may be 1000 
persons who have acquired these accomplishments. Teachers 
of this kind who can instruct youth in the Persian language, 
when employed by a person of rank, receive from 5 to 12 rs. 
a month, and are allowed to teach one or two children besides 
those of the employer. Each of these gives him for one-half 
to 2 rs. a month. Poorer persons give lower wages; but the 
master is allowed to instruct a greater number of strange 
children, so that on the whole his allowances are nearly the 
same, and amount to from 7 to 14 rs. a month according to 
the number of books, which it is supposed that he is able to 
explain. Children begin to learn Persian at from five to seven 
years of age, and usually employ 10 years in its study. 

By far the greater part of the Akhuns, however, under¬ 
stand neither Persian nor Arabic, and their employment is to 
teach the Moslems to read the koran. The explanation is 
far above their level, and there is much room to suspect, that 
among the Kazis even there are some who read without under¬ 
standing. A great many persons are able to pronounce the 
words when they see them written, and this is considered as 
very meritorious in the sight .of God. Many of the Mollas, 
however, have not penetrated so far into the depths of learn- 
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ing, and content themselves with having committed certain 
portions to memory. 

The higher schools of the Hindus (Chauvaris) are exactly 
on the same footing as in Dinajpoor. The number of acade¬ 
micians (Odhyapoks) is 34, and there is less science than in 
that country. The teachers confine themselves almost entirely 
to grammar, and a little smattering of law ; and only three 
men, Gaurinath Torkovagis, Norendro Torkobhushon, and 
Kalisongkor Torkalongkar, instruct any persons in the Hindu 
philosophy. 

The science of explaining the Beds is entirely confined to 
one person, a native of Varanosi (Benares), who is Pandit to 
the court, and is not at all taught. One Brahman and some 
Daivoks have acquired sufficient skill in astronomy to be 
able to construct an almanac, and instruct some pupils; and 
five or six Pandits instruct youth in the science called Agom 
or Magic, a study which is said at one time to have flourished 
in Kamrup. 

The Pandits or learned Brahmans, in general, understand 
more or less of the Sangskrita language and literature (Vya- 
koron), with a little tincture of law (Smriti), and as much 
Jyotisli (astrology) as enables them to note and calculate 
nativities, or to explain the fates from the lines on the hand. 
The Pandits who are skilled in Grammar, Law and Philo¬ 
sophy are most respected; but unless they are uncommonly 
learned, or have joined to these sciences the skill of calcu¬ 
lating nativities, or chiromancy, or are believed to have ac¬ 
quired power by the science of Agom, their profit is very 
inconsiderable. A person, who is not remarkably celebrated 
for his profundity in these latter arts, can earn from 10 to 15 
rs. a month; but on all public occasions must give way to 
the Pandit who knows no other science than grammar. The 
knowledge however of -}-§ of the Pandits, I am told, extends 
no farther than to be able to read the portions of the sacred 
writings used at ceremonies, and to know the proper manner 
in which these should be performed (Dosokormo). These 
do not understand what they read. 

Jyotish, the science comprehending not only Astronomy, 
but also Astrology, Chiromancy and other such follies, is 
professed not only by the Brahmans but by the Daivoks, 
who are more numerous in this district than in Dinajpoor, 
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and five of them are said to have also acquired such a know¬ 
ledge of Astronomy as to be able to construct an almanac f 
while perhaps 15 or 20 may be able to calculate nativities. 
These instruct their own families, and are consulted by all 
classes. But the generality are totally ignorant of any kind 
of science, and to these the lower classes are almost entirely 
left, while the higher in general receive the decrees of fate 
from the Brahmans. Chiromancy (Samudrik) is considered 
as a higher science than the calculation of nativities, and 
seems to be left entirely to the practise of the sacred order; 
but another high part of the Jyotish philosophy, by which 
the intentions of people are discovered (Prosno), has been 
invaded by a Daivok of Bahirbondo. 

The Muhammedans having no wise men of their own, oc¬ 
casionally consult those of the Hindus; but by both parties 
this is justly considered as improper. The era followed in 
this district, as well as in Dinajpoor, on all solemn occasions 
among the Hindus, is that of Sokadityo, or Sok, of which 
the first year corresponds with part of our years 77 and 78. 
This is evidently the same era with what in the south of 
India is considered as that of Salivahon ; but the people here 
differ very much from those of the south concerning the 
great persons of those remote times. According to Komo- 
lakanto, the most learned Brahman of this district, the era of 
Salivahon is called Sumbut, and commences 134 years before 
that of Sak, so that it is evidently the same with what in the 
south is called the era of Vikrom, who according to the tra¬ 
dition there governed 144 years, and was destroyed by Sali- 
valion; hut here, on the contrary, it is alleged, that the era 
of Salivahon or Sutnbut continued 134 years, and was then 
supplanted by that named after a prince called Sokadityo 
who was killed by Vikrom. 

Several clepsydras are kept in the district, the natives 
having no better method of ascertaining time. In the one 
at the Company’s factory the cup has been adapted to divide 
the day and night into 24 equal parts, after the European 
manner. At Olipoor, where every thing about the office for 
collecting the landlords rent is on the grandest scale, that 
the country has seen, I found the Astronomer (Daivok) who 
regulated the time, had still a good deal to learn in his 
science. lie was aware, that the hours of the day should 
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be of different lengths from those of the night, at different 
seasons of the year; but he had no contrivance for marking 
the difference. He had only one cup, which of course would 
sink -at equal times throughout the year, and he corrected 
himself twice a-day, so often as he would get an observation 
of sunrise and sunset, in which he did not descend to vain 
distinctions of a few minutes. He knew, however, the num¬ 
ber of his cups, which at different seasons should be allowed 
for each of the eight watches of the day and of the night, so 
that in marking the watches he was not very erroneous ; but 
he had no means of dividing each watch into 7\ Dandas, as 
he ought. These however are trifles, that do not in the 
least affect the philosophy of his temper. His establishment 
was ample, as he had three assistants, who, whatever may 
have been their education, had all the advantage* of having 
been born astronomers. 

Agom or magic at one time flourished in Kamrup, and one 
of its sects, which will be hereafter mentioned, seem to have 
taken its rise in this country; but at present the Brahmans 
of Kamrup are not considered as very remarkable for the 
depth of their knowledge, especially in the Virbhav, which 
was that in which formerly they most peculiarly excelled. 
Still however there are some pretenders to reputation, and I 
heard of two men, who could not be intoxicated by any sub¬ 
stance. I did not see them, as they were somewhat vain of 
their uncommon endowments; but my people informed me, 
that one of them, in their presence, took at one draught a 
bottle of brandy, in which a handful of Dhutura seed (.Datura 
Metel) had been mixed ; and it produced no sensible effect. 
The other was evidently disordered by a smaller dose; but 
was far from having lost his senses. These persons were 
supposed to have obtained their extraordinary powers chiefly 
through the favour of the Nayika, who are the female angels 
or messengers of the Soktis or female deities. They were 
believed to pass most of their time in prayer, were extremely 
venerated, and all persons were eager to solicit their assis¬ 
tance, either to remove misfortunes, or to procure an increase 
of prosperity; but the men were too modest to trouble their 
patrons, except on extraordinary occasions. One of them 
bad lived ntach with Ramkrishno the last Raja of Nator, 
and had been a principal means of inducing that person to 
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despise the groveling affairs of his vast estate, and to dedi- 
cate almost his whole time to religion. The other, previous 
to the time when my people met him, had been a year with 
the Raja of Vihar, and was lotfd in the praises of the religi¬ 
ous disposition which that chief has manifested, and of the 
extraordinary powers with which he has been rewarded by 
the gods, as I have already mentioned. 

Although magic is not very flourishing in the hands of the 
sacred order of Kamrup, it has a numerous class of practi¬ 
tioners among the plebeians both Hindus and Muhamme- 
dans, who by means of certain incantations pretend to cure 
diseases and the bites of serpents, and to cast out devils. 
These incantations, are powerful forms commanding the dis¬ 
order in the name of certain deities to quit the afflicted per¬ 
son, and here are usually called Kamrupi-montros; but in the 
south they are called Jharon-montros, and are composed in a 
mixture of the vulgar and polished languages. Both Mu- 
hammcdans and Hindus acknowledge, that these incantations 
were first divulged by order of Kamakhya. Almost every 
person knows more or less of them, and the number of those 
who profess to repeat them for hire is very considerable, and 
may amount to 4 or 5 thousand. These persons in the vul¬ 
gar language are called lloja, and in Sangskrita they are 
called Asurik chikitsok, that is unlawful physicians. And in 
fact they are not employed by any pure Hindu to cure any 
disease, except the small pox ; but all ranks have recourse 
to their assistance to cure the bites of serpents, to cast out 
devils, and to inoculate their chidren; for the inoculators 
belong to this class of men, and, as 1 have formerly men¬ 
tioned know no remedy except these incantations. They 
receive from 2 anas to 1 rupee from each person that is in¬ 
oculated. 

I have formerly given an account of the different kinds of 
devils, by which the natives imagine, that people are some¬ 
times seized; and on inquiry, I found, that in general this 
was considered as a pretty common occurrence. In some 
divisions, however, none had been seen ; while in Rorovari 
it was stated, that no less than from 5 to 6 hundred persons 
were usually affected in the course of a year. Of six intelli¬ 
gent agents of Zemindars in Thanah Dimla, who were pre¬ 
sent when I asked the question, 5 said, that they had not 
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seen a person possessed, since they had been in the division, 
but one of these said, that he had seen possessed persons 
in .other places. The fifth man said, that during his resi¬ 
dence he had seen 4 possessed persons. They appeared to 
be delirious, talking a great deal of nonsense; and declared, 
that they were ho longer men or women, but the spirits of 
such and such persons, who had died at such and such times. 
When the Rftja had performed his ceremonies, the persons 
who had been afflicted fell down as dead, and their jaws 
were locked. Upon forcing open the teeth with a knife, 
and putting some ginger into their mouths, and pouring some 
holy water into their eyes, ears and mouths, they entirely re¬ 
covered. 

The Btijas are admitted to be in general successful; that 
is, when one fails another is tried, until the person recovers, 
and the devil is supposed to be banished. In some divisions 
it was said, that few have of late been affected, owing to the 
inundation of learned men from the south. In others the 
facility with which these troublesome companions were ex¬ 
pelled, was attributed to their being of low birth; while in 
other places the people were very much afraid of them, and 
would not venture to call them devils (Bhut), but called them 
deities (Devatas) or Masan, a title which is often bestowed on 
the village gods. Rich people often give 5 or 6 rs. for casting 
out . a devil. 

The bites of serpents are cured in the name of Bishohori, 
and the small-pox in the name of Sitola; but other diseases 
and devils are usually removed in the name of Kamakhya, 
although the old nymph of the Tista sometimes lends her 
assistance. The Raja does not venture to provoke Bishohori 
by selling her favours; but on all other occasions he receives 
money, when he has had success. All the practitioners are 
common farmers or artists, and none can procure a subsis¬ 
tence by their mummery alone; but it often enables them to 
pay their rent at an euormous expense of lungs; for the forms 
of incantation are very long, and are chanted in full roar. In 
order to support this exertion, the Raja is always well fed, 
and for curing a disease may receive from 2 anas to 1 rupee. 
Many of the Rajas also pretend to a skill in herbs; but little 
confidence is placed on this part of their profession, which 
seems, to be a judicious distinction, as the incantation can do 
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no harm ; but in such hands the herbs may do a great deal. 
The principal skill of the Raja in the cure of diseases is sup¬ 
posed to consist in being able to discover the deity or saint 
(Pir), to whose influence the disease is owing, and the Rajas 
of both religions attribute diseases to both sets of beings, 
without any peculiar partiality in favour of their own objects 
of worship. When this discovery has been made, it is sup¬ 
posed as a matter of course, that the man will be cured, as 
the Raja knows the proper forms of prayer which never fail. 
When the patient therefore does not recover, it is not sup¬ 
posed to be owing to the inefflcacy of the prayer; but to the 
practitioners having been mistaken in the cause, and that the 
disease has been owing to a different power from what he 
supposed; of course another man is employed. 

The practice of medicine is at a low ebb. Fifty-three Hin¬ 
dus and four Muhammedans profess the art; but in general 
they are servants who attend rich families, receive monthly 
wages, and have no other practice. Those of the capital and 
chief towns may make from 10 to 15 rs. a month. On being 
first called to a wealthy patient, the physician usually receives 
1 r. as a fee. If the patient dies, he gets no more; if the 
sick person recovers he usually makes an additional present. 
The physician is only allowed to charge the expense of the . 
ingredients for medicines, which may account for the esteem, 
in which the virtues of gold and pearls are held among the 
practitioners of Bengal. Several of the Hindu physicians are 
Brahmans, and some are Kayosthos. Most of them are 
strangers, and none of them instruct pupils. One Pandit, how¬ 
ever, who >keeps a Chauvari, and professes grammar and law, 
is also acquainted with medicine, and instructs pupils in that 
science, which he does not practise. 

Jadu or witchcraft, » supposed to be pretty commonly un¬ 
derstood by the old women of this district, who are however 
chiefly employed by the young to secure the affections of their 
lovers. Goyalpara is considered as the chief place for this 
science, and many traders from the west country, who after 
having settled their business have continued there, until their 
whole means* have been lavished on the wanton beauties of 
that vicinity, attribute their imprudence more to the effect of 
art than to that of beauty, which is rather uncivil, especially 
as the women of Kamrup have been long and highly celebrated 
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for their beauty by the people of Hindustan. (See Gladwin’s 
Ayeen Akbery, vol. ft, p. 6.) 

Jadu, it must be observed is a Hindu word, and in the lan¬ 
guage of Bengal this science is called Kugyangn. The means 
which the old dames of Kamrup use'll* their mummeries are 
in general, 1 believe, innocent enough, and consist chiefly in 
prayers to the goddess of desire (Kamakhya). It is said, 
however, that they use also herbs, and that the effect of these 
is often very prejudicial. This however is doubtful, the cre¬ 
dulity of mankind usually magnifying exceedingly the effects 
of such practices. 

It is not however to old women alone that the practice of 
witchcraft (Jadu) is confined. The sacred order possess also 
prayers which are included in the same science, and those of 
Kamrup, especially of the country called Bobruvan or Moni- 
poor, are particularly famous, and in every part of Bengal 
are consulted to discover people’s intentions, and private 
actions. This is sometimes applied to useful purposes in the 
detection of thefts ; but usually is a mere device to fleece the 
ignorant. The practitioners of course never reside in one 
place longer than a few days, so that they may avoid all future 
communication with the simpletons, who have consulted them. 

I employed one of them for some time in forming a vocabulary 
of the language spoken at Monipoor; and I certainly never 
met with a creature of such extraordinary impudence, espe¬ 
cially in detailing incredible stories, concerning the neighbour* 
ing countries, similar to those which we find in Pomponius 
Mela and other ancient writers. He assured me, that all the 
people of the country south from Monipoor have only one 
leg, and that he had seen several of them, who hopped very 
very fast by means of a stick. This, none of my people could 
swallow; but they were all perfectly acquainted with the his¬ 
tory of Hairombo, the country west from Monipoor, and 
seemed surprised when I doubted of what the Brahman said. 
The people of that country, according to him, are mostly 
women. They keep only just as many men, as enables them 
to preserve the breed; and when there is no occasion for em¬ 
ploying them in that manner, they are concealed in a deep 
cavern covered .with much earth. The reason of this precau¬ 
tion is, that in Hairombo there is a terrible lion, the roSar of 
which is so tremendous to men, that all who hear jt imme- 
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diately die; but it has no bad effect on women. Although 
Brahmans possessed of this science are much 4 employed, they 
are looked upon as condemned to eternal punishment in a 
future life, and that they are destined to be inhabitants of 
(Norok) hell. This the practitioners - even acknowledge ; 
although there is great reason to suspect, that not only they, 
but many of the lower classes of Brahmans, have no belief in 
a future state. The reason assigned for the punishment is, 
that this species of knowledge is acquired by praying to a 
kind of devils called Paichas (Paisacha) of whom in my 
account of Mysore I have made frequent mention. 

Religions and Sects .—According to the information which 
I received, the Moslems of this district are to the Hindus in 
the proportion nearly of 10 to 9; and in the different parts 
of the district the progress of the arts appears to me, to be 
nearly in proportion to the greater number of Muhammedans. 
The faith in Muhammed seems to be daily gaining ground, 
owing to converts who no longer could have been received in 
their original castes. The two religions appear to be on very 
friendly terms, and mutually apply to the deities or saints of the 
other, when they imagine, that supplications to their own have 
been ineffectual. This practice I know certainly extends to 
by far the greater part of Brahmans, Mollas and Fakirs, and 
I suspect, that we may include some Kazis and Pandits. Not 
that such persons make offerings with their own hands; but 
in belief of the existence and power of these objects of 
worship, they furnish the offerings that arc presented by the 
proper persons'. In my account of Chilmnri, I have mentioned 
a place where persons of both religions bathe in common; 
and I find, that here as well as in every part of Bengal, there 
is an object of worship common to both. By the Hindus he * 
is called Sotyo-Narayon, the true lord, and by the Moslems 
he is called Sotyo Pir, or the true saint. There is no image; 
but the Hindus make offerings of sweetmeats, and employ 
persons to read hymns in his praise. These hymns are com¬ 
posed in the poetical language of Bengal, and are read both 
by Brahmans and Sudras. The Moslems worship the same 
personage in a similar manner; but the hyinris, which they 
read, are different. 

Muhammedans .—The Muhammed an proprietors of as¬ 
sessed estates are more numerous in proportion than in 
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Dinajpoor, and the natives of Kamrup being somewhat in 
dulgent, in most parts the followers of this law are able on 
grand occasions to regale themselves with beef; but it never 
constitutes a common article of diet*-even with the most 
wealthy landholder. 

The Kazis are in general very much respected, and the 
decency of their manners seems to entitle them to the esteem 
in which they are held. I am afraid however, that in point 
of literary or scientific acquirements their education, in most 
instances, has been too much neglected. Their jurisdictions 
are exceedingly unequal, which is attended with some incon¬ 
venience, as their deputies are seldom authorized to attest 
contracts, and are confined to the performance of the ceremo¬ 
nials of religion. In general indeed the deputies (Mollas) are of 
so low and uneducated a class of society, that their attestation 
to a written contract would be of little value, few of them 
being able to comprehend its meaning. In some parts 
however, where the jurisdiction is very extensive, a kind of 
superior deputies are appointed, who, although called by the 
same name, superintend the officiating Mollas of several 
parishes (Mohal). These deputies, however, are appointed 
more with a view of collecting the dues of the Kazi, than of 
assisting the Mollas in the execution of their duties, and are 
often called renters (Izaradars). Nor even in the most exten¬ 
sive jurisdiction (Serkar Koch Vihar) is it in every part that 
there is any intermediate agent between the Kazi and common 
Molla. In one large Pergunnah Bottrishazari there is no 
Kazi. 

The Mollas are decent farmers, and are generally appointed 
by the Kazi according to the wish of the parishioners, or inha¬ 
bitants of one or more manors (Oehas), that are united into 
one Mohal. For such persons the office is both honourable 
and profitable, and a Molla may in general make from 6 to 
10 rs. a month, besides what he gives to the Kazi. In other 
places they make less, and are not even able to abstain from 
working with their own hands. Few of those who hold this 
respectable situation have an adequate education, none of them 
understand what they read, and many of them repeat without , 
having a book. Their knowledge of the tenets of their reli-. 
gion is very confined, and their practise of its ceremonies is 
still more deficient; but, what is of more importance, they are 

LL 
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in general decent men in their behaviour, and much educa¬ 
tion is perhaps unnecessary, as the instruction of the people 
is not committed to their care, and their duty consists in 
reading prayers at circumcisions, marriages, funerals, and on 
the occasions when offerings are made to saints (Sirini). 

The Fakirs in this district are pretty numerous; but in 
general are not much respected, although perhaps rather 
more than their conduct deserves. I must however say, that 
I seldom observed among them that affectation of piety so 
common in Dinajpoor, which is perhaps the reason of their 
being less in favour with the multitude. 

I find among them several divisions, which probably exist. 
also in Dinajpoor, although they escaped my notice. First, 
there are among them some called Benawas, who have aban¬ 
doned their families, and all the pleasures of the flesh. These 
live at places called Tukiyas (pillows), to which there are en¬ 
dowments for their support, and they educate in the austere 
manner of their living some disciples (Chela), one of whom 
Succeeds on the death of the chief, while the others are em¬ 
ployed in begging and religious exercises. Such persons are 
exceedingly respected; but their number is very small, a- 
separation from the sex being considered as intolerable. 

Next, by far the greater part of Fakirs are married. Many 
of these also have endowments, both for their own support 
(Lakheraj), and for supplying the monument of a saint with a 
lamp (Cheragi) and with a canopy (Pirpal). In such families 
many of which are ancient, the persons seldom contaminate 
themselves by labour; but the number of endowments here 
are trifling when compared with those in Dinajpoor. The 
greater part of the Fakirs have no endowment, and ought to 
live upon alms; but, as in this district, alms are not bestowed 
with a sufficient liberality, the Fakirs have in general been 
under the necessity of working; and each family rents some 
land, which the subordinate members cultivate with their own 
hands, while the head of the family alone assumes the title 
of Fakir, and makes what he can by begging, and this is gen¬ 
erally sufficient to pay his rent. Although this is a common 
practice, it is not considered proper, and it is admitted, that 
all the children of a Fakir ought to follow the pious example 
of their father; but the law does not absolutely require such 
an exertion. Those therefore who are more scrupulous, and 
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who do not find begging adequate for their support, rent land, 
and give it to people who cultivate for a share, while the 
whole men of the family beg. This is considered as a more 
honourable conduct. 

The Fakirs who marry are of two sects, Dokurposh, and 
Madaris. I have not exactly learned the origin or nature 
of the distinction; but find that the Dokurposh are the most 
respected, and that the elevation to their dignity costs more 
money ; for every Fakir must pay for his appointment. The 
appointment of a Dokurposh may cost from 2 to 5 rs., while a 
Madari in some places will be admitted for from 2 to 4 anas. 
These sums, although certainly net exorbitant, are in a 
great measure sufficient to prevent the order from being over¬ 
whelmed by multitudes, although there are many pretended 
Fakirs who beg without having been admitted into the order. 
Such persons are liable to be punished by the Kazi, and a 
great many of their children betake themselves to honest in¬ 
dustry. 

Among the Fakirs is also another order called Khonkar, 
whose particular object is to instruct the people in their 
duty, especially such as are to profess themselves Murids, or 
strict observers of the law. The number of these Khonkars 
is very small. The Fakirs perform no ceremony except that 
called Kulraap, which is performed when any person pro¬ 
fesses to become a Murid, and the instruction given is con¬ 
fined entirely to the time when the ceremony is performed. 
Neither Moslems nor Hindus, except towards Asam, seem to 
have any preachers. 

Both sexes are admitted into the order of Fakirs; but not 
before the age of 17 or 18 years; and no person can be le¬ 
gally admitted, who has not previously made the profession 
of becoming a Murid; but none of them, except those who 
have relinquished the world (Benawa), even pretend to observe 
all the five grand points of the Muhanunedan law, that is 
regular prayer, ablution, study of the Koran, pilgrimage, and 
fasting. 

If the Fakirs, or teachers, do not even pretend to follow 
the law in these essentials, still less is it pretended that they 
are performed by those who are merely Murids. There are, 
however, both .among Fakirs and Murids, a few who observe 
the five points of the law, and are called Talebs. These 
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never sacrifice to the Sol&is, and probably in the whole dis¬ 
trict do not amount to 1/50 persons. All occasionally pray; 
bbt I believe scarcely any at the regular times appointed by 
the prophet; nor during the whole time that I was in the 
district did I once hear the people summoned to this duty by 
the shrill voice of the cryer. Ablution is totally disregarded, 
farther than touching the water with the point of the fingers 
once a day. More attention is paid to the Koran, if mere 
reading without understanding its meaning can be explained 
as a compliance with the will of the prophet; but this being 
a ceremony totally useless, and accompanied with a good deal 
of trouble, is diligently practised by many. I heard of only 
one ignorant Fakir who had penetrated to Mukali; but many 
perform pilgrimages to Punjton, near Asam, to Peruya in 
Dinajpoor, and to Mohasthangor in Nator, where some saint 
has erected a monument on the ruins of the abode of Poro- 
suram. The fasts being highly inconvenient, and altogether 
useless, are mostly strictly observed. In this district, indeed, 
the chief things attended to are the fasts, the making offer¬ 
ings to the (Pirs) saints, and the commemoration of the unfor¬ 
tunate grandsons of the prophet with much gawdy pomp, 
tumult, and musical parade, which the_convicts condemned 
to labour perform in a manner that far excels all others, both 
in magnificence,of show, and in intolerable din. 

The monuments of pirs or saints are of two kinds, Dur- 
gahs or cenotaphs, and Kubers or tombs. At Doth indiscri¬ 
minately offerings are presented. The orthodoxy of both 
offerings and commemoration of the grandsons of Muhammed 
is rather doubtful. The former savour of idolatry, and so 
does the latter, as in this country a kind of worship is paid 
on the occasion to emblems which represent God in the form 
of a human hand placed between a sun and moon. I have 
already mentioned the idolatrous compliance of the Moslems 
of this district with the worship of the Pagan gods, and here 
also they sometimes place rude images of horses at the monu- 
ments of saints. This practice, indeed, is not so common as 
in Dinajpoor; but I am afraid that this proceeds more from 
a want of artists than a sense of the impropriety of the 
cnstom. 

In some parts of the district almost all the men and women 
of a proper age arc admitted Murids, which is a source of 
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profit to both Kazi and Fakirs; in others very few are am¬ 
bitious of the distinction. The becoming a Murid is analogous 
to receiving Upodes (instruction) among the Hindus. Al¬ 
though the Muhammedan women of low rank appear in 
public without veils, I did not hear that their husbands were 
addicted to overlook any looseness in their conduct; in this 
district the Hindus are more suspected of that weakness. 
In Asam the followers of Muhammed have departed so far 
from all appearance of the faith, that they are considered, by 
even those of this district as totally unworthy of the name 
of Moslem, and at Goyalpara, where some of them have 
settled, are called Bausiyas. 

A tribe of fishermen, which has been converted to the 
faith, still retains in full force the doctrine of caste; and as 
members, neither eat, drink, nor intermarry with other Mos¬ 
lems. They are called Kevot In some places I heard also 
of fishermen called Dengtiyas, who were in exactly a similar 
state; but I suppose this to< be merely a different name for 
the same tribe. 

The hord of Fakirs, which resided at Nidantora in the 
dominions of Gorkha, and infested this district and Dinaj- 
poor with its robberies, has lately been entirely dispersed. 
The military guards placed on the frontier prevented them 
from entering the Company's territory, so that when their ill- 
gotten wealth was expended, they began to pilfer in the 
neighbourhood. The Nepalese then set upon them, killed 
about forty, and totally dispersed the remainder, so that they 
have retired to some more convenient station. This horde, 
I am told, besides Fakirs, contained manv Nagas/or snakes, a 
description of rogues, who from going quite Inakcdf close 
shaved, and well rubbed with oil, are so slippery, that no one 
can seize them, while they force their way with a dagger, 
pointed at both ends, and held by the middle. 

The Hindus .—Although the followers of the Koran form 
a large proportion of the inhabitants of this district, there is 
little reason to suppose, that many of them are intruders. 
They seem in general, from their countenances to be de¬ 
scendants of the original inhabitants, who have been con¬ 
verted in a great measure, probably, by the intolerance of the 
Kings of Bengal. In the parts of the district, which were 
conquered by the Moguls, the original tribes have suffered 
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less/ for, until the time of Aurungzebe the princes of the 
house of Timur were perfectly tolerant. In some parts, as 
Bottrishazari, the number of Moslems seems to have been 
owing to a sudden increase of cultivation. The Zemindar 
on the establishment of a regular government, invited stran¬ 
gers that were more accus.tomed to a settled life than his own 
tenants, who had long been in the habits of skulking from 
wood to wood ; and his supply came chiefly from Dinajpoor, 
where most of the cultivators are followers of Muhammed. 
Another irruption of strangers has been made on the native 
inhabitants of this district, and consists chiefly of tribes that 
inhabited Bengal, when Bollal Sen settled the customs and 
rank of its castes. These, and some other strangers from 
the west and south of India, form^rather more than a tenth 
part of the whole population, and their influence is much 
greater than the proportion of their number. I shall there¬ 
fore proceed to give an account of them. 

The earliest colony of the order reckoned sacred by the 
Hindus, that I can trace in this district, is that from Maithili,. 
introduced by the Rajas of Komotapoor, probably in the 
thirteenth or fourteenth century of the Christian era. They 
are still pretty numerous in the north and west, and in Vihar, 
and retain the office of Purohit for the Raja of that country, 
and the property of some of the most beneficial temples. 
Here the Brahmans of this nation, who act as spiritual guides 
or priests for the lowest castes, or who officiate in temples 
are not disgraced; but very few of them enter into the ser¬ 
vice of men. I did not understand that any one of them 
taught any science, although some of them have the reputa¬ 
tion of learning. They have many followers among the 
Sudras, both Rajbongsis and Khyen. 

The next colony are of the Kanyokubjo nation, and are 
called Kamrupi Baidiks. They were introduced about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century by Viswo Singho; but 
whether directly from Kanyokubjo, or through Srihotto 
(Silhet R) does not seem to be clearly ascertained. At any 
rate they have entirely separated from the Srihotto Baidiks, 
and have'adopted many customs peculiar to themselves. Few 
of them have as yet degraded themselves by receiving wages 
from men; but many officiate in temples, and act as instruc¬ 
tors (Guru) and priests (Purohit) for impure tribes. By this, 
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however, they are not altogether disgraced; but their chil¬ 
dren become less marriageable, and the Brahmans of the 
south begin to call them Vornos, a distinction which was not 
known either to them or to the Maithilos. At present few of 
them are men of learning; but at one time th§y were pro¬ 
foundly skilled in Magic (Agom), and there is reason to sup¬ 
pose, that they were the publishers of a great many of the 
Tantras. Even now some of them instruct youth in the 
sciences. The women of these Brahmans are allowed great 
indulgence, and may become a legitimate kind of concubines, 
if their husband dies, or becomes a leper, or commits adultery, 
or dedicates himself to God, or finally if he is impotent. In 
the parts of the district, where the Hindu law is more strictly 
observed, these indulgencies are now considered as very 
blamable; but where the laws of Kamrup prevail, they are 
attended with no disgrace. The men of both the Maithilo 
and Kamrupi Brahmans do not incur excommunication by 
avowed connection with low,women, and many are alleged to 
keep females of that class, veiled under the name of maid 
servants (Dasis). 

Several Brahmans of the Paschatyo and Dakhyinatyo 
Baidiks, described in my account of Dinajpoor, have now 
settled in this district, but it is probable, that they have merely 
followed the five tribes of Bengalese Brahmans, who how are 
very numerous, and who from superior education and strict¬ 
ness of manners have acquired a great ascendancy. They 
are now the spiritual guides (Gurus) for the king of Asam 
and Rajah of Vihar, in accepting which offices they have 
made a stretch of conscience; and for the lucre of gain con¬ 
descend to instruct these persons, both of whom, according 
to the doctrine of Bengal, are of the most impure origin. In 
fact the distinctions of purity are not strictly observed in 
Kamrup, and great sacrifices of dignity are made to wealth. 
Amidst such a mass of impurity, however, the Brahmans of 
the five tribes still preserve all the distinctions mentioned in 
my account of Dinajpoor, whenever some extraordinary 
temptation does not occur. 

By far the greater part however of the five tribes have be¬ 
taken themselves to human affairs, and occupy many offices 
in the administration of justice and police, in the collection of 
public revenue, and still more in the lucrative management of 
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private estates; but a large proportion of these are strangers, 
and live here without families. A large proportion also of 
the practitioners of medicine are Brahmans, who soon pro* 
bably will engross the advantages of the medical tribe, as in 
a great measure they have already done those of the scribes, 
and astrologers. I have nothing to add to the observations 
made in Dinajpoor on the customs and subdivisions of this 
class, who seem to have been first introduced on the conquest 
by Hoseyn Shah, but who are rapidly increasing. 

It must be observed, that the Brahmans of the Kaibortos, 
who in Bengal are called Vyasoktos, are here confounded 
with the Vornos, because the Kaibortos were only raised to 
the rank of purity by Bollalsen, whose ordinances do not ex¬ 
tend to Kamrup. As however the Hindus of Bengal lead 
the popular opinion in all matters of purity, the Kaibortos 
here also are admitted to be pure, which produces the 
strange anomaly of their being considered higher or purer 
than their spiritual guides. A Brahman will drink the water 
drawn by a Kaiborto, while even a barber scorns to touch 
that of the Brahman,‘by whom the Kaiborto is instructed. 
Not only the Kamrupi and other Baidiks, and the Brahmans 
of the five tribes of the Kanyokubjo nation; but some per¬ 
sons of the same origin, who have assumed no other title, 

. have settled in this district, and are instructors (Gurus) and 
priests (Purohits) to the few Rajputs and other western 
tribes of pure birth, that service has brought to Ronggopoor. 
The number is small, and some of them have betaken them¬ 
selves to the profession of arms, and to agriculture. 

There remain to be mentioned some smaller colonies of 
the sacred order. A few Brahmans of the Utkol nation, 
which occupies Urya (Orixa), and probably several adjacent 
countries. They were introduced after the middle of the 
eighteenth century by a native of that country, who acquired 
a fortune in the service of the Company, and who having 
purchased an estate, introduced a colony of his countrymen 
of different castes. These Brahmans have not entered into 
service, except one who administers oaths in the courts of 
justice, which is considered as a profession so infamous, that 
none of the Kanyokubjo nation can be found to undertake it. 
A few families of a-kind of Brahmans from the west of 
India, called Bhuyihara or Zemindar Brahmans, have settled 
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in this district. I have nothing to add to what I said con¬ 
cerning them in treating of Dinajpoor. 

On the whole the Kamrupis are the most numerous, next 
to these if not equal are the Barondros, next to these the 
Maithilos, and then the Rarhis. The number of the others 
is altogether inconsiderable. The whole number of the sacred 
order, may be about 6000 families, or about one forty-third 
part of the whole Hindu population. 

Perhaps the head of one family in eight may officiate as 
an instructor (Guru) or priest (Purohit), or may have dedi¬ 
cated himself to study, which are the proper duties of their 
profession. Of these more than a half are allowed the high 
title of Pandit, to acquire which seems only to require a very 
slight knowledge of Sangskrita and of the Hindu law; but 
many of them can also note nativities (Thikogi) and sixteen 
or twenty may be able to calculate them (Koshthi), and these 
are called Jyotish. Not above three or four can construct 
an almanac, nor understand the profound science of chiro¬ 
mancy. Among these, who thus follow the duties of their 
profession, I have included even those, who have degraded 
themselves by a communication with the impure tribes, who 
are called Vornos, and who may amount to almost one-third 
of the whole. 

Perhaps one-sixtieth part of the whole Brahmans, and 
some of these of the highest bjrth, without vainly troubling 
themselves with study, have preserved their purity, and live 
like the lily of the valley, trusting for a support to God, and 
to the casual charity of man. These are called Bhikhyuk. 
Some of them have a little free land, and all have houses 
where their families reside; but the men wander about 
begging from house to house. Besides his food, a man of 
this kind may procure from eighty to forty rupees a year, 
and this he gives to his family. Owing to their high birth, 
and dignified life, these are often courted by the Pandits for 
intermarriage. 

Almost one-twentieth of the whole have been degraded by 
acting as servants in the temples (Pujaris); but in this 
country many of these, although not considered as equal to 
Pandits, or tp : the last-mentioned faithful class, are not in¬ 
ferior to those who have taken the service of men. About 
1 Brahman in 300 may be an Ogrodani, and an equal number 
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may be a Ramayit, terms which I have explained in my 
account of Dinajpoor. No Brahman of the five tribes will 
here condescend to attend the funeral of a Sudra, and none 
have degraded themselves to the office of a Mornipora to 
read the services proper on such occasions; hut the Maithilos 
and KamrupU are not so scrupulous j and without any dis¬ 
grace can attend the funeral of the great or rich. One 
Brahman in 300 may have dedicated himself to God, and 
lives secluded from the world; but all these are from the 
west of India; such conduct would not be suitable in a native 
of Kamrup. More than one half of the whole have betaken 
themselves entirely to the affairs, of the world. Among these 
the Kamrupis and Maithilos velry rarely accept of wages; 
but rent land, and support themselves by superintending its 
cultivation. The Barondros manage a large portion of the 
temporal affairs of the district, and perhaps one quarter of 
the whole are strangers, who on this account have come 
from the countries to the south. In this fourth part how¬ 
ever, we must include the dependent relations, who follow 
the persons actually employed, and who act as servants 
and assistants. Few of these persons are accompanied by 
their wives; but their dependents form numerous families. 
■The Kamrupis and Maithilos have no objection to declare 
the religious sect, to which they belong ; but on that subject 
the Rarhis Barondros and Baidiks of Bengal observe the 
same silence as in their own country. In this district, how¬ 
ever, controversy has risen to no height. 

In giving an account of the different sects among the 
Brahmans, I consider myself fortunate in having met with 
Komolakanto, a Goswami of llonggopoor, who among the 
natives has the highest reputation for learning, and for a 
knowledge in law and philosophy, and whose unaffected 
manners, and distinctness in answering any questions pro¬ 
posed to him, are perfectly becoming his high reputation. 
He says, that among the Brahmans here, as well as in all 
Bengal, there are only two sects, (Mots), that deserve notice, 
the numbers of the others being altogether inconsiderable. 

That which is by far the most prevalent among the Brah¬ 
mans is the Sakto Mot, the followers of which, without re¬ 
jecting the Purans, follow, as their chief guide, the books 
called Tantras, which, it is supposed, were composed by the 
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God Sib, for the instruction of his wife Parboti, at the very 
commencement of the Sotyo-Yugo, or earliest age of the 
Hindu chronology. 

This sect has divided into three branches, Divyobhav, 
Posubhav, and Yirbhav. Although the Tnntras were com¬ 
posed at so early a period, for a long time it was to only a 
chosen few, that they were divulged. These select persons 
were the Munis of ancient days, to whom ordure was equally 
acceptable as the most pure food. The history of these 
persons being involved in the darkest obscurity, we may be 
allowed to consider even the existence of this branch of the 
sect as somewhat problematical, especially as it is in very 
modern times, that the doctrine of the Tantras appears to 
have been divulged to the ordinary race of sinful mortals; 
for although the Goswami says, that the Posubhav’ was al¬ 
ways followed by some Brahmans, I can learn of no person, 
who has acquired any celebrity in explaining its doctrines 
earlier than Krishnanondo, commonly called Agomvagis, a 
Brahman of Nodiya, who, according to Komolakanto, lived 
about the middle of the sixteenth century. Ilis doctrine, 
called both Posubhav and Dokhyinachar, is that followed by 
far the greater part of the Brahmans of Bengal. The worship 
of this branch of the sect is not lawfully accompanied by the 
five indulgences, which will be mentioned as in use among 
the Yirbhav. No person can without great incivility ask a 
Brahman of Bengal, whether he is of the Posu or Yirbhav; 
but I have strong reason to think, that most of those who 
would wish to be thought Posu, very frequently accompany 
their worship by some of these indulgences, and satisfy their 
consciences by considering, that the worship of the Virbhav’ 
should on all occasions be accompanied by the whole, and 
that any thing short of the complete number is perfectly 
consistent with the doctrine of Agomvagis. 

About 50 years after the time of that learned person a 
Brahman of Katiyal in Moymonsing named Bromanondo Giri 
published in Kamrup the doctrine called Virbhav or Ba- 
machar. The worship of the goddess according to this 
doctrine ought to be accompanied with five offerings, spiritu¬ 
ous liquor (Modyo) flesh (Mangso) fish (Motsyo) parched 
grain (Mudra) and women (Maithon). The offering is made 
to the deity; but as usual the votary enjoys the things that 
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have been offered. This worship is attended with some cir¬ 
cumstances, that render it difficult to perform with propriety 
on all occasions, so that few attempt to follow it throughout, 
or to adopt entirely the doctrine of Ramanondo. 

Komolakanto seems to me not to have allowed quite a 
sufficient antiquity for the time when the two great Doctors 
of the Sakto sect flourished. The Moslems took possession 
of the Eastern half of Kamrup about the year 1603, and in 
the fall of its prince Porikhyit the science of the Brahmans 
seems to have received a fatal overthrow. It is probable, 
however, that Brohmanondogiri flourished at the court of Po- 
rikhyit, in which case he must have divulged his doctrines 
towards the end of the 16th century, 20 years perhaps earlier 
than the time assigned by Komolakanto; but in Hindu chro¬ 
nology, even of the most recent events, a difference of 20 
years may be considered as nothing. 

According to Komolakanto the other sect (Mot) is that 
of the Vaishnov, who follow chiefly as their guide the works 
of Vyas. On this account the two sects are sometimes called 
Baidiks and Tantriks; but it must be observed, that by far 
the greater part of the Brahmans of Bengal, who are called 
Baidiks, follow in reality the doctrines of the Tantras. The 
work of Vyas, by far the most commonly studied in Bengal, 
is the Sribhagvot. I am aware, that a most excellent au¬ 
thority, Mr. Colebrooke, considers this as a work of Vopodev; 
but Komolakanto will not allow that to be the case, and al¬ 
leges, that only a commentary on the original work was com¬ 
posed by that person. It is therefore much to be wished, 
that the learned gentleman, to whose opinion I have alluded, 
would favour the public with his reasons for believing Vopo¬ 
dev to have been the author of this work, as it contains many 
passages, that would throw great light on the history of India, 
should it prove to be a genuine work of Vyas, who is ge¬ 
nerally allowed to have been contemporary with Yudhishthir, 
and who may be considered as the principal founder of the 
pagan religion, that is now most prevalent. 

No schisms nor teachers of any note seem to have arisen 
among the followers of Vyas until the time of Songkor, who 
is reckoned by the Vaishnov of Bengal as one of their great 
doctors, and according to Komolakanto founded the congre¬ 
gation (Somproda) called Rudro. Nearly contemporary with 
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him lived Udoyonacharjyo who having confuted the Budd¬ 
hists in a treatise called Knshomangjoli, now commonly 
taught in the schools, put many of these, her etics death- 

Immediately after these two great doctors; but at what 
interval is not exactly known, there arose in this congrega¬ 
tion a celebrated person named Vishnu swami, who was born 
at Joynogor, and divulged doctrines, that occasioned a schism, 
and the congregation split into two called Gyangn and Bhag- 
vot, who differ concerning the essence of God, the one con¬ 
sidering him as endowed with a body, and the others de¬ 
nying the truth of this doctrine. 

In Kamrup there are no persons except a few Sonnyasis 
that belong to these congregations. The doctrine of the 
Srisomproda or holy congregation was first taught in private 
by the goddess Lokhymi, wife of Narayon, and was delivered 
by tradition from one holy man to another, until made public 
by Kttmanuj, as I have mentioned in my account of Mysore. 
According to Komolakanto this great teacher lived in the 
lltli or 12th centuries of the Christian era, which agrees very 
well with the accounts, which I received in the south of India. 
His only followers in this district are a few Ramayits from 
the west of India, and these worship only Ram Krishno and 
Hanuman. 

Two years after' Ram Anuj was born Madhov, whom in 
my account of Mysore, from the vulgar pronunciation of 
Karnata, I have called Madual. He originally was a pupil 
of Songkor, which ascertains nearly the era of that great 
personage. Having differed from his master concerning the 
seat of the life or soul, he went to Bodrikasrom or Bodori- 
nath, near the source of the Ganges, in order to consult 
Vyas, who is usually believed, to be still alive at that place; 
but this Komolakanto does not credit, and says, that there 
was then, as there is now, merely an image, to which Mad¬ 
hov prayed. The image then instructed him in the doctrine, 
which he afterwards taught, and which was first revealed by 
Narayon to Brahma, and by him to Narod, by whom it was 
communicated to Vyas. All the Goswamis of Bengal belong 
to the congregation of Madhov. In my account of Dinaj- 
poor I have already mentioned the three teachers who have 
propagated t^ht doctrine in Bengal. Odwaito, the ancestor 
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of Komolakanto, was born in Susonggo in the year of Safe 
1155 (a.d.123 f), so that some Barondro Brahmans must 
have penetrated into Kamrup, about the time of the Kom- 
stapur Rajas, although in all probability it was long after, 
that their establishment became numerous, at least in the part 
included within the limits of this district. Odwaito left his 
native place, and after having studied • under Madhovendro- 
puri, who lived near Jogomath, he established his residence 
at Santipoor in a more civilized part of the country. Nity- 
anondo, the second great doctor of this congregation in 
Bengal, was born in the year of Sale 1406 (a.d. 148|) at 
Khordo near Barrackpoor. Chaitonyo, the third great 
teacher, was'born a year afterwards at Nodiya. The whole 
history of the Goswanis of Bengal is contained in the book 
called Gonoddes dipika, composed by Kovikornopoor a 
learned physician of Mahes near Srirampooir (Serampoor R), 
to which 1 may refer those who are desirous of a farther in¬ 
vestigation. 

The last founded congregation among the sect (Mot) of 
Vaishnov was established by the doctrine of Nimbak, a 
Brahman of the west of India, who lived shortly after the 
time of Madhov. This congregation is usually called Sonok- 
somproda, and its members are called Nimayit Vaishnov. 
A few of them are scattered throughout Bengal, and there 
are two or three convents (Akras) in this district; but ac¬ 
cording to Komolakanto none of them possess any learning. 

The unity that was long preserved among the followers of 
Vyas, and the numerous schisms, that suddenly arose after 
the overthrow of the Buddhists by Udoyon and Songkor, 
appear to me a proof,-that the doctrines of the Furans had 
long met with formidable opposition, and had made slow 
progress in overcoming the heretical sects j for I know of no 
circumstance, that can unite people in professing one uniform 
belief, except an inquisition. Nor any thing, that can pre¬ 
vent those who think differently from squabbles, but the 
danger of their being altogether overwhelmed by external 
violence; and in such cases the most slender link will unite 
men, who in other circumstances would have the greatest 
satisfaction ift cutting each others throats. Papists and pro- 
testants join cordially against Turks or Infidels, and I have 
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no doubt, that Hindus and Muhamnaedans would unite with 
the utmost steadiness, were an attempt made by foreigners 
to invade the opinions of either. 

Besides the Brahmans I have estimated, that in this dis¬ 
trict there are almost 50,000 families of Hindus, which are 
not of tribes, that originally belonged to Kamrup. By far 
the greater part of these belong to the castes, which are sup¬ 
posed to have belonged to Bengal at the time when Bollalsen 
established the respective ranks, which they now hold, and 
of which I have given some account in treating of Dinajpoor. 
These, it will be needless to recapitulate, and I shall only 
add a few occasional remarks. Of the two castes, that in 
Bengal form an intermedate link between the Brahmans and 
Sudras, the number is small. 

The Astrologers (Daivoggno) are both the highest in 
rank, and the most numerous, for it is said they a/nount to 
about 300 houses. I have already explained the state of 
knowledge among this class. These wise men inform the 
lower classes of the time that is fortunate for commencing all 
sorts of undertakings of consequence; but the profits from 
hope not being sufficient, they have recourse to operations 
on the passion of fear. The manner in which many of them 
proceed is, I am told, as follows. They go to an ignorant 
creature, and inform him, that such or such a misfortune is 
impending. He asks how it may be avoided, and they reply 
by performing such or such ceremonies. The man performs 
these; and if the misfortune does not arrive, he thinks him¬ 
self bound to make the Daivok a present. The higher class 
of people laugh at this folly and consult the Jyotish. The 
common Daivoks, partly by such tricks, partly by mere beg¬ 
ging, make from two to three rupees a month. One Pandit, 
not contented with fleecing the higher ranks, has begun to 
make encroachments on even the deceits which the Daivoggno 
practise on the vulgar. His conduct is, however, blamed. 
The Daivoks who can construct almanacs are considered as 
such phenomenons of learning that they are consulted even 
by the highest ranks. 

The Bards (Bhat) may amount in number to one third of 
the astrologers. They do not celebrate the heroes or saints 
of former times ; that would afford little reward, and is prac¬ 
tised by the lowest orders. The Bards more prudently 
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confine themselves to describe the manners of the present 
day, and deal both in praise and satire; they push themselves 
forward on all public occasions to solicit favour, and in the 
vehemence and veracity with which they praise those who 
give, and blame those who refuse, they probably equal any 
professor of the flowery- art, although their manner may -be 
somewhat different from that of Greece and Rome, and pro¬ 
bably would not suit the cold imagination of European cri¬ 
tics. Most of them rent land and employ people to labour 
it, while the productions of their, genius enable them at 
least to pay their rent. 

The Medical tribe (Baidyo) are not numerous, and few of 
them have a medical education. About 25 families have set¬ 
tled in the district in various employments, and about an 
equal number may have come from other districts for tempo¬ 
rary services, partly as physicians, and partly as priests, for 
they are the spiritual guides of Raja Horinath Kumar, one 
of the chief Zemindars of this district. 

It is difficult to ascertain the number of the true Kayos- 
thos that are in this district; because a numerous tribe called 
Kolita, who once had great sway here, as they still have in ' 
Asam, have in the more civilized parts assumed the title of 
Kayostho, and conceal their descent'frt>m the Kolitas with as 
much care as the Raja of Vihar does his origin from a 
Koch. The pure scribes of Bengal may be 2000 families, of 
whom one half may have taken up a fixed residence in the 
district, and the remainder are here engaged in business, 
partly mercantile, partly in the service of Government, and 
partly as agents of Zemindars. Those who have fixed 
abodes follow the same employments, so far as they are qua¬ 
lified ; but the greater part are renters of land, although 
none employ their hands in labour; they are mostly of the 
division called Uttor-Rarhi, and these are offended at being 
called Sudras, although they have not yet pretended to be of 
royal extraction. There also are many who are called Ba- 
rondro Kayosthos; but these are of very dubious origin, and 
many of them cultivate with their own hands. Two of the 
most respectable families of Zemindars, Bordhonkuthi and 
Kangkinya, are of this kind; but there is reason to suspect 
that they are Kolitas, as in the division established by Bol- 
lalsen there is no mention of such a class. 
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The nine tribes of artists (Novosakh) included among the 
pure Sadras by Bollalsgn are far from being numerous, and 
are chiefly confined to the southern extremity of the district, 
from whence the original inhabitants seem in a great measure 
to have been expelled. In Kamrup there was no distinction 
of caste arising; from a difference of profession, and all the 
trades, with which' its inhabitants were acquainted, continue 
to be practised by all persons, Koch and Moslems indiffer¬ 
ently, who are coppersmiths, cultivators of betle, weavers, 
makers of garlands, blacksmiths, and potters. But three of 
the nine arts having been unknown, namely, druggists, 
workers in shell, and barbers, the whole of these professions 
are filled by Bengalese. The number of the two former is 
totally insignificant; but the barbers are numerous, and 
having spread through every part of Kamrup, form by far 
the most pqmerous class of the Novosakh, which has settled 
in that Country. These gentlemen have assumed no small 
degree of consequence, and will not condescend to smooth 
the chin of any fellow, who has not received instruction from 
the pure lips of a Brahman; an exception, however, is made 
in favour of the Moguls and English, the liberality with 
which both reward services, having occasioned a considerable 
relaxation of conscience. The other trades are, however, 
beginning to extend, and the artists being more skilful than 
the rude workmen of Kamrup, are gradually increasing in 
number. The whole at present may be about 6000 families. 
Among these it is remarkable that there is scarcely one 
weaver who follows his trade, although theirs is the art in 
which the Bengalees have made the greatest progress. 

Of the classes of Bengal which are admitted to be pure 
Sudras; but which are not included in the nine trades, 
there are in this district the followingSodgop, commonly 
called Chasa-Goyalas, who although properly tenders of cat¬ 
tle, have betaken themselves to agriculture ; they are reckoned 
a very pure caste. Aguri, a tribe which makes pretences to 
be of the Khyotryo dignity. Teli, traders in salt and grain; 
many of the chief traders of the district belong to this 
caste. Tamoli, or Tambuli, should retail betle; but they 
deal also in salt and grain; they are not so wealthy nor nu¬ 
merous as the Teli. Moyra, a very few. The Saphaligop, 
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all tend cattle and prepare milk; they are not numerous, and 
sky, that they are the same with the Pollobgop of the other 
parts of Bengal. 

The whole of these are very trifling in number, and do not 
exceed 600 houses, chiefly Teli and Tamolis, and few even 
of these have brought their families, or have taken up a 
fixed residence in the country. 

In fact, the chief part of the pure Hindus of Bengal, that 
have settled in this district, are the dubious tribe of Kai 
bortos, who may occupy about 28000 houses. Their religious 
instructors (Gurus) are here reckoned Vornos, except in the 
southern extremity, where the manners of Bengal entirely 
prevail, and where, they receive the title of Vyasokto. The 
Kaibortos of the south are sometimes called Keyot, which 
they consider as a grievous affront; but in this country there 
are some Hindus who call themselves Keyot, and on the 
strength of the name given to the* others as a reproach, 
claim to be of the same tribe, and it is not improbable, that 
Keyot may have been the original name, and is barbarous, 
while Kaiborto, a Sangskrita name may have been adopted, 
when Bollalsen raised the tribe to the rank of purity. The 
Keyot of Kamrup, like the Kaibortos, -are divided into two 
classes; the one called Heluya, from cultivating the ground, 
retains the worship of Krishno; the others are fishermen, 
and without having relinquished their name or profession, 
have entirely become followers of Muhapimed, yet they keep 
themselves distinct as a caste, and will not eat the rice pre- 
' pared by another Moslem, nor do the two classes intermarry. 
The former Keyots are not numerous, and are chiefly con* 
fined to the eastern parts of this district and Asam. 

Of the impure tribes of Bengal who are not altogether 
vile; but who are called Nich, there are in this district the 
following:—Sonarbenya, or money-changers, are not nume¬ 
rous in any part, aad in many there are none, nor any person 
who follows the profession; perhaps in all 200 families. 
Sakra, or Goldsmiths, very few persons of native tribes, and 
the sons of prostitutes in general carry on this trade. There 
is not on the whole above 20 families. Sutrodhor, or car¬ 
penters, have also gained little ground, the business being 
chiefly carried on by native tribes of all kinds; there may be 
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300 houses. Barondro Sau, traders in Balt and grain, are 
pretty numerous, and some of them are rich; there may be 
in all 500 houses. 

Gones, potmakers. Although on the authority of the 
Pandit I have placed these among the tribes of Bengal, I am 
extremely doubtful concerning his Accuracy. This tribe is 
confined to the northern parts of Dinajpoor, and the adja>- 
cent parts of this district, which were not included in the 
Hindu kingdom of Bengal, and I am apt to suspect that they 
are of one of the original tribes of Motsyo Des. There may 
be about 50 houses. 

Kolu, or Teli, oil-makers. The number does not exceed 
200 houses., the business being chiefly carried on by Raj- 
bongsis, Muhammedans, and other native tribes. 

Jhalo, fishermen of the Kaiborto caste, not above a 
hundred houses. Malo, another caste of fishermen, who 
seem to have a great affinity with the Dom and Patonis that 
make baskets, a tribe that is extremely vile, and it may be 
worth while to trace the affinity, as tending to explain the 
origin of castes. The word Patoni, I understand, implies a 
good workman, aud is applied to two very numerous tribes 
in Bengal. One, of which I am now treating, is called Malo 
Patoni or ferrymen, and contains a great number of people, 
especially on the banks of the river above Calcutta. They 
are fishermen, and do not use any thing, which the Brahmans 
consider as grossly impure. The other tribe is called Dom 
Patoni, and in Dinajpoor is exceedingly numerous. Dom im¬ 
plies a basket maker, and in fact the people of this tribe of 
Patonis make baskets, and are exceedingly impure. They are 
often merely called Dom, as the ferrymen are often called 
merely Malos. There is in this district another tribe called Dom 
for what reason I cannot say, unless it is that they are considered 
as having a common origin with the Patoni fishermen, and that 
these were originally basket makers. They disclaim the name 
Dom,and call themselves Nodiyal as living on rivers, and in fact 
they are fishermen like the Malos, or Patoni fishermen of 
Bengal j but I believe that they are of an original tribe of 
Kamrup. In Asam they are very numerous, and a few years 
ago overthrew the government of that country; but in this 
district there are only a few, and these are confined almost 
entirely to the vicinity of Goyalpara. It is chiefly the women 
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of this tribe, that are the syrens, by whose spell the Hindu 
nferchants trading with Asam are bewitched, and from whose 
clutches they often do not escape, until both capital and 
credit are completely exhausted. The husbands are the 
most patient creatures in the world, and it is probably in order 
co enhance the value of their charms, that this tribe observes 
all the rules of purity in eating and drinking with a greater 
strictness than even the highest Brahmans of Bengal. Not¬ 
withstanding this they have not procured a Brahman for a 
spiritual guide (Guru); but follow the instructions of the 
Kariitas of Kamrup. What may be the case in Asam I can¬ 
not say, but at Goyalpara at least they have nothing of the 
Chinese features, and are rather handsome; but considering 
the manners of their women little can be inferred from thei 
features, concerning the origin of the tribe. The fishermen 
of this kind including Malo and Nodiyal may amount to 1000 
houses. 

The Gangrar are a tribe of fishermen, originally from the 
vicinity of Dhaka, of whom about 200 families have settled 
in this district on the banks of the Brohmoputro. They do 
not use a net; but strike otters, porpoises, crocodiles, tortoises 
and large fish with various kinds of spears, in the use of 
which they are very dexterous, as will be hereafter described. 
They also have fast rowing boats, in which they are employed 
to carry messages, and to act as guards; for the robbers, 
who swarfn on the river, dread the spear of the Gangrar, 
and seldom venture to attack them or any boats, that are 
under their protection. Those who have lately come from 
Dhaka are tolerably pure feeders, and have a Brahman for 
their guide in religion. Their widows are permitted to be¬ 
come concubines. They make frequent sacrifices of a parti¬ 
cular species of river tortoise (Jat Kachhim) to a female 
deity called Kolokumari (the daughter of the deep), which 
seems to be peculiar to the vicinity of Dhaka. She has 
Brahman Pujaris, and her image is half black half white. 
She is represented with two arms. This kind of tortoise is 
the only sacrifice, that she will receive, and she occasions 
sickness to all those who neglect to make offerings. These 
Gangrar sell only tortoises and otter skins, and eat themselves 
all the fish which they catch. Some Gangrars, who have 
been long settled in Kamrup, sell fish, and have betaken 
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themselves to eating pork anil drinking strong liquors. The 
two classes of course neither eat together nor intermarry, and 
Brahmans refuse instruction to the impure feeders. Of the 
Bayuri who prepare rice and sweetmeats there are about 100 
houses; but many persons belonging to tribes^ of Kamrup 
follow the same profession. The Rarhi-Sau, who distil, are 
very few in number. 

Kopali, who make umbrellas, and the Koyali who work in 
sackcloth, ropes and mats, manufacture only a very small pro¬ 
portion of what is made in the country. Their manners here 
are not so impure as in Dinajpoor. They have Brahmans, 
who act as their spiritual guides, and must be considered as 
belonging to this class of Hindus. In Dinajpoor I was also 
misinformed in supposing, that these were two names for one 
caste. The people here say, that they have no communion, 
although they are nearly of tbe same rank. The Kopali 
are very few in number, not above 30 houses. The Koyali 
may amount to 420. The tribes which are considered as 
totally vile, and of a Bengalese origin are as follows. 

Dhola or washermen. Their art not having been practised 
as a trade in Kamrup, the washermen are as generally 
diffused as the barbers; but still are not in great demand, 
and do not exceed 360 houses. The Chondal are a very im¬ 
pure tribe of fishermen, of whom there may be 2500 houses. 
The Dom Patonis already mentioned many amount to 1200 
houses, and no person of a Kamrupi tribe interferes with 
their occupation of making baskets, which seems to have 
been unknown. 

The Bhumimalis are not near so numerous as in Dinajpoor, 
and both divisions of gardeners and sweepers included, do 
not exceed 2500 houses. I have followed the Pandit in 
placing them among the tribes of Bengal as established by 
Bollalsen, although I have some doubt concerning his ac¬ 
curacy. I find, that he depends only on the profession of 
one of the divisions, the Chhotobhaga or sweepers, being the 
same with that of the IIudo or Hari, who no doubt were the 
sweepers of Bengal. This docs not appear to me a sufficient 
proof, and I am inclined to think, that the Bhumimali, who 
are most numerous in the northern parts of Dinajpoor are 
one of the original tribes of that country, which were not 
included within the kingdom of Bengal, until after the per- 
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secution by Jalaludin, and by that means have been pre¬ 
served. In some parts of this district this caste are in posses¬ 
sion of the art of making baskets. The Muchi, or tanners 
and shoemakers, have retained a complete monopoly in their 
business, which seems to have been unknown to the people 
of Kamrup. They may amount to 320 houses. These are 
all the persons, who belong to tribes, which are supposed to 
have appertained to the Hindu kingdom of Bengal, and some 
of these I have reduced to this class with much doubt. The 
following tribes, that have come from other parts of India, 
have now settled in this district; 

There are a few, who pretend to be Khyotriyos. They 
are mostly employed as guards, and have been born in the 
west of India. Very few have made a permanent settlement. 
The Rajputs are rather more numerous, and are employed 
in the same manner; but some have brought their families, 
and have settled. The Kurmi, who belong to a pure tribe of 
cultivators from the country near Patna (Magodhodes), are 
employed in the same manner; none have settled. The 
Haluyikors, or confectioners of the west of India, have settled 
in very small numbers. Two tribes, who deal in milk and 
cattle, have come in considerable numbers, and are called 
Nondagop and Mongjishthagop. They are both pure. Some 
Sudras of Kotok have obtained a permanent settlement, and 
considerable wealth. They are of several different castes, 
which it will not be necessary to specify. The whole of 
these tribes, that are pure, may amount to 1400 families. 
The impure tribes are more numerous. The Gungri are 
fishermen of a tribe, which is said to have come from the 
west of India, and of which about 90 families have settled in 
this district. They drink spirituous liquor; but obstain from 
the abomination of wine. They say, that most of them were 
brought by the Moguls; but some have settled here since the 
commencement of the English gdvernment. 

. The Yogis or Jogis amount to about 1200 houses. A few 
are weavers; but more of them support themselves by burn¬ 
ing lime, by begging, and singing the poems, which celebrate 
Gopichondro. Some also have very reluctantly betaken 
themselves to agriculture. I have already mentioned the 
probability; that these Yogis were the priesthood of the 
country during the dynasty, to which Gopichandro belonged. 
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Haripa the Guru of Moynawoti is said to have been the 
pupil of Kanipa, the pupil of Gorokhyonath a very holy man, 
who according to the Tantrasis supposed to be still oh earth; 
but is an object of worship especially in Nepal, as he is the 
tutelary diety of the reigning family. Except the aversion 
to labour, and inclination to beg, the Yogis retain nothing of 
their original profession. It would appear, that formerly the 
Yogis had great authority, as they were always stiled Nath 
(Lord or Proprietor), and even in their present misery, they 
still assume this title. 

The Yogis from their professions have separated into two 
branches which neither eat together, nor intermarry. The 
one called Heluya are weavers and cultivators, and their 
women dye thread, and retail turmeric, capsicum and other 
seasonings. Of their customs I have learned little, as in this 
district their number is small. The other branch is called 
Thelaya. These seem to retain their customs entire, as (hey 
live as much as possible by begging and the idle art of re¬ 
hearsing cyclic poems, to which as their claims for alms are 
not great, they add the art of making lime from shells, and 
a very few have betaken themselves to the plough. These 
Yogis in the opinion of the Hindus are impure feeders, and 
they drink spirituous liquor. They also bury the dead, which 
is a very strong confirmation of the tradition concerning their 
having been the priests of the country during the dynasty, 
to which I have alluded, as Horischondrospat is undoubtedly 
a tomb, and could not have belonged to any prince, who 
followed the present customs of the Hindus. The building 
discovered by Mr. Tucker which I have described in my 
account of Lalbazar in Dinajpoor, is also evidently a tomb, 
and is in the immediate vicinity of the abode of the princes 
Pal family, which together with Dhormo Pal, the name of 
the founder of the dynasty of this district, which I suppose 
to have followed the instruction of the Yogis, may serve to 
connect the history of the two families. Both are said to 
have come from the west of India, and to have claimed the 
high birth of Khyotriyos, and the Yogis are said to have 
come from the same quarter. It is said, that in their native 
country the Yogis were brought into discredit by Songkor 
the great doctor of the Brahmans, which is not at all im¬ 
probable. The Palas are usually said to have been Buddhists, 
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and the Yogis may have been some branch of that sect, 
which appears to be the religious doctrine, that has extended 
farthest among mankind; but it must be observed, that in 
Bengal every heretical sect is included under the odious 
name of Buddha, and therefore the tradition in fact only im¬ 
plies, that the Palas and Yogis were not orthodox. The 
reason assigned by the Brahmans for Songkors having 
destroyed the Yogis is, that they were his pupils, who 
studied for some time with the submission due to their il¬ 
lustrious teacher; but finally betook themselves to drinking, 
and had the impudence to plead his example as an excuse, 
just as if they were permitted to do, whatever was allowable 
in a person of his extraordinary sanctity. The Theluya 
Yogis have in general no connection with the Brahmans, and 
have among them certain families, which still abstain from all 
labour, and are entirely dedicated to God. Although these 
persons marry, they are called Sannyasis. They have no 
books, and their learning consists in some forms of prayer, 
which they have committed to memory, and- repeat on 
different occasions. These act as the religious instructors 
(Guru) and priests (Purohits) of the labouring classes. I 
understand, that among the Yogis who are weavers some of 
the Sannyasis are men deeply versed in Sangskrita lore. 
The burners of lime who adhere to their Sannyasis pray to 
Sib, and offer sacrifices to all the gods of villages. Some 
however pray to Boloram and Krishno, and have received 
instruction (Upodes) from a person called an Odhikari; but 
so sunk are they in ignorance, that they do not know 
whether this instructor is a Brahman or a Vaishnov. 

In the N.W. of this district are settled about 100 families 
of an impure tribe called Cltapal, who are weavers. I have 
not not learned any thing of their history, Bede is a tribe 
of the utmost impurity, neither is it certain to what country 
or sect it belongs. The Bedes live by gelding animals, 
making drums, catching snakes, performing hocus pocus tricks, 
and as much as possible by begging, which it is alleged they 
often assist by theft. There may be in this district about 
460 families of this miserable race. The Bedes bury the 
dead and mourn 10 days. They eat beef, (carrion) pork and 
all other abominable things. Their marriages are accom¬ 
panied by a feast; but no person officiates as a priest. They 
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are allowed only one wife, and never divorce them. No one 
is expelled from the caste; but, if a person breaks through 
any custom, he must give an entertainment The chief ob¬ 
ject of their worship is a male spirit called Mosan, who ac¬ 
cepts the blood of sacrifices. As this deity seems to be 
peculiar to this part of the country, we might perhaps con¬ 
clude, that the Bedes are an aboriginal tribe; but concerning 
this I shall suspend my opinion, until I have learned the 
customs of those, which live in other districts; for they are 
spread throughout every part of Bengal. 

The Telengga are a caste much like the Bedes. They 
have no priest of any kind, nor any form of prayer, and they 
worship chiefly Mosan. They drink spirituous liquors; but 
do not eat pork nor beef. They live as much as they can 
by begging, and making a noise with drums, but also deal in 
cattle, and snare birds. They have a tradition of having 
come from the west of India, and their name would imply 
their being of Andra or Telingana, that is of the country 
near Hyderabad; but they know nothing of their extraction. 
They do not intermarry with another tribe called Noliya, 
which lives nearly in the same manner; but the Noliyas also 
mend copper vessels, and derive their name from taking 
birds by means of a rod smeared with birdlime. They some¬ 
times go to the forests, and collect peacock feathers, with 
which they form fans, implements for driving away flies, and 
umbrellas which are suspended over the images of the gods. 
Of both kinds of these poor creatures, there may be, in this 
district, about 200 families. 

There is another tribe named Bakor, the origin of which 
is extremely uncertain ; but which also resembles in manners 
the gipsies of Europe. The Bakor fish with rods, and go 
from house to house playing oh some musical instruments, 
and begging. About 100 families wander through this dis¬ 
trict. There are about 40 families of Jullad, who like the 
Mordah-furash of Calcutta remove dead carcasses, and are 
public executioners. They are a tribe from the west of 
India, and wherever they have been introduced, the sweepers 
refuse to perform these offices, which was a part of their 
duty. These Jullad are considered as the very lowest dreg 
of abomination. 

In the next place I proceed to give an account of the 
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tribes, which appear to me to be aboriginal of Kamrup, and to 
be strongly characterized by their features, as belonging to the 
great eastern race of mankind. In this district by far the 
most numerous and important of these tribes, by the Asa- 
mese, Nepalese, and by all such Bengalese as are not under 
the influence of their chiefs, is called indiscriminately Koch 
and Rajbongsi, and the subdivisions and distinctions, which 
they themselves have introduced, are considered as effusions 
of vanity, and of no importance, the whole being thought low 
and impure. This opinion, as naturally might be expected, 
is exceedingly disagreeable to their chiefs, and especially to 
their princes, who pretend to a divine origin, and many of 
them observe the Hindu law with such purity, that in their 
own territory, at least, they are allowed to be real Sudras, 
and the Maithila and Kamrupi Brahmans admit them to be 
such ; but the Bengalese hold them in the utmost contempt. 

I have no doubt, however, that all the Koch are sprung from 
the same stock, and that most of the Rajbongsis are Koch; 
but I am inclined to think, that many of the former are of 
different tribes, and having abandoned their impure prac¬ 
tices, tiave been admitted to a communion. In fact there is 
reason to suppose, that until very lately, the different tribes 
of Kamrup permitted intermarriage. Thus, it must be ob¬ 
served, that Koch Hajo, the valiant chief who seems to have 
. expelled the Moslems from the northern parts of this district, 
married his daughter to the Mech Herya, and from this mar¬ 
riage, with the doubtful assistance of the god Sib, are sprung 
the very principal chiefs of the Rajbongsis. There is also 
reason to believe, that Mohiram Chaudhuri of Mechpara is 
descended from the tribe called Rabha. Such at least is the 
tradition privately given among his people; but he himself, 
as usual, pretends to be descended of the Khyotriyos, who 
escaped from the violence of Porosuram by flying to Chin’. 
He only, however, would mention a few of his ancestor’s 
names, as I suspect, because on remounting to a distant pe¬ 
riod, as in the Vihar family, we should come to names totally 
barbarous. In the Sangskrita language of the Tantras, the 
Koch are called Kuvach, and by their neighbours the Kach- 
haris they are called Hasak 

> • One tribe of -Koch remains in a very rude state of society, 
and its members are still thinly scattered over all the north- 
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eastern parts of this district, Asam, and the lower parts of 
Bhotan. I shall begin with giving an account of these which 
I took from the people of a village, containing about 20 
houses, that 1 found in the forests of Porbot Joyar. Having 
previously gained their confidence by a bottle of brandy, I 
made them a visit, and was very kindly received. 

In order to distinguish themselves, they assume the name 
of Pani Koch; but among the Bengalese are often confounded 
with the Garos, merely because their manners are somewhat 
similar; for the two languages have no affinity. Nor has the 
language of the Panikoch any affinity with the Bengalese, 
which is now however universally adopted by the Koch, who 
have deserted their ancient customs. Their language and 
religion seem to have a considerable resemblance to those of 
the Rabhas. 

The Pani Koch live amidst the woods, and frequently 
change their abode in order to cultivate lands that have been 
enriched by a fallow. They cultivate entirely with the hoe, 
in what is called Garis, of which an account will hereafter be 
given. I shall only observe, that they seem to cultivate with 
more care than their neighbours, who use the plough, as 
they weed their crops, which the others altogether neglect. 
As they keep hogs and poultry, they are better fed than the 
bulk of th.e Hindus ; and as they make a fermented liquor 
from rice without distillation, their diet is more strengthening. 
The custom of drinking fermented liquors, prepared from 
rice without being distilled, seems peculiar to the Chinese 
and other tribes of the eastern race, and is never employed by 
such of the Hindus as drink, who always prefer the strongest 
spirits. Many of the Garos, and other rude tribes, preferred 
wine to brandy, which is never done by an Indian toper. 

The clothing of the Panikoch is made entirely by the 
women, which is indeed the case with all the people of Kam- 
rup that at all adhere to old customs. Their cloth is in 
general blue, dyed by themselves with Indigo, which they 
rear; and has usually red borders dyed with wild Morinda. 
The whole cloth is made of cotton of their own rearing, and 
they .may be considered as better clothed than the common 
Bengalese. Their huts are at least equally good with those 
of the Bengalese, and are not raised on posts, like those of 
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most of the other rude tribes; although this seems peculiar 
to the tribe of Porbot Joyar, for the huts of the other Pani- 
koch, that I saw, were raised on posts, and much more corn- 
fortable. The people of Porbot Joyar, however, had small 
sheds, raised high on posts, and on the old stumps of trees, 
to which they retired on the approach of wild elephants, 
which are their most formidable enemies. Their only arms 
are spears, and they use iron in their implements of agri¬ 
culture, which is not the usual case in many of the parts of 
this district, that are considered as more civilized. 

The Panikoch are permitted to eat swine, goats, sheep, 
deer, buffaloes, rhinoceroses, fowls, and ducks, and they 
sometimes snare peacocks. They do not eat beef, and reject 
dogs, cats, frogs, and snakes, which are used by some other 
of the wild tribes. They use tobacco and strong liquors; 
but reject opium and hemp. They eat no tame animal with¬ 
out having offered it to God. Their ideas of rank are dia¬ 
metrically opposite to those of the Hindus, and approach 
nearer to those of Europeans. They consider that a man is 
higher the more indulgence he gives to his appetite, and 
they acknowledge the superiority of the Garos as being 
eaters of beef; while they assume a precedence over the Raj- 
bongsis, who rejects most kinds of animal food. 

The men are remarkably gallant, and have given the whole 
property to.tlie women, while these in return are exceedingly 
industrious, spin, weave, plant, sow, brew, and in short do 
every work that is not above their strength, such as felling 
trees or the like. When a woman dies, the family property 
is divided among her daughters, and when a man marries, he 
goes to live with his wife’s mother, and obeys her orders and 
those of his wife. Marriages are usually settled by the 
mothers of the parties, when these are young; but not with¬ 
out consulting their inclinations. Women, who happen to be 
unmarried after they have grown up, select a husband ac- 
•cording to their own discretion, and after their husband’s 
death they may marry again. The expense of marriage is 
heaviest on the mother of the girl, who pays 10 rs., while the 
boy’s mother gives only five. This large sum is expended on 
a feast, which is given to all the relations, and on the sacrifice 
af a fowl to their god, and by these the ceremony is com- 
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pleted. Not above one person in twenty of a mature age 
remains unmarried. The people seem to be very short lived 9 
as I saw none who had a grey hair. Girls, who are frail, 
can always procure their lover for a husband. Under such 
rule a man cannot of course be permitted to take more wives 
than one, nor are concubines tolerated, and if a man is known 
to commit adultery he is fined 60 rs. If his family will not 
pay this enormous sum, he is sold as a slave. A person, who 
cohabits with one of another tribe, must pay a fine of 5 or 
6 rs., and no marriages of such a nature are suffered. A 
woman is not expected to destroy herself at her husband's 
funeral. On the contrary, being generally left with some 
property, a widow selects a young man for a husband. 

The dead are kept two days, during which time the family 
laments, and the kindred and neighbours assemble, eat, drink, 
dance, sing, and make merry. The body is then carried to 
the side of a river, and burned, and then every one bathes 
and returns to his usual occupation. A funeral costs 10 rs., 
as during the two days of mourning several swine must be 
sacrificed to the manes. 

This tribe possesses no sort of learning; but there are in 
it some persons, who are called Deosis. and who are sup¬ 
posed to know more than their neighbours of the manner in 
which the gods are to be pleased. Although the proper 
name of these persons in the Koch language is Deosi, as 
above mentioned, they are frequently out of respect called 
Brahmans, and sometimes Dalai Lama, in fact any name that 
the Koch have heard is respectable. These persons are 
married, and work like other people. The office is not here¬ 
ditary, and each person is at liberty to employ whatever 
Deosi he pleases; but some one always assists at every 
sacrifice, and receives a share. 

The Koch offers sacrifices to the sun, moon and stars, and 
to the gods of the woods, hills and rivers; and every year, 
when they collect the first crops, they offer some of the first 
fruits and a fowl to their deceased parents, calling to them by 
name, and clapping their hands. The Koch however do not 
seem to believe in a future state. 

Their principal worship is paid to a god named Bishi.*and 
to his wife Jago. Every year, at the end of the rainy season 
a grand sacrifice to these deities is made by the whole tribe, 
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and occasional sacrifices are offered in all cases of distress. 
There are no images. The people call on the name of god 
and clap with their hands ;Tor they have no drum, and in the 
worship of god noise seems to be considered by the bulk of 
mankind as absolutely necessary. The blood of the* sacrifice 
is left for the deity, while the votaries eat the meat. The 
Hindus, as usual say, that these people worship Sib and Par- 
boti, and accordingly I asked the question. The chief spokes¬ 
man, a very grave intelligent person said, that several Hindus 
had told him that Sib and Parboti were the same with Rishi 
and Jago, which might very probably be the case for any 
thing which he knew to the contrary; but that for his part, 
he contented himself with praying to Rishi and Jago, as his 
fathers had done before him. I could not without incivility avoid 
saying, that he was perfectly in the right; but this opinion 
was .by no means agreeable to an elderly woman, who had 
before given several specimens of a great fluency of speech. 
She declared, that she had at least as many gods as any of 
.her neighbours, and that she prayed to every one that she 
met. She then run over the name of every god and Sokti of 
which she had heard mention among the Bengalese, repeat¬ 
ing the same names two or three times, until she was quite 
out of breath, and then said, that she worshipped the whole of 
them. I was therefore compelled to pacify her by applauding 
her piety, so that we parted very good friends. 

The Panikoch never apply to the officers of government, 
but settle all their own dispute^, and this is done by a council 
of the men alone, who submit only to their wives in the 
management of their domestic concerns. If a man incurs a 
debt or fine heavier than he can pay, he becomes a slave or 
mortgages himself, unless his wife chooses to redeem him. 
The slave works for his master, and receives food and rai¬ 
ment. 

Such are the manners of the Panikoch, and such at one 
time, probably were nearly the manners of all the rude tribes 
of Kamrup, especially those of the Koch. According to the 
Yogini Tantra the worship of Kamakhya and of Sib, and the 
duty of frequenting places of pilgrimage were made public in 
the first century of the Christian era, which, according to my 
idea of the subject, is at very little distance from the reign of 
Bhogodotto. Indeed this prince is acknowledged to have 
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been the son of an infidel (Osur) who was the guardian of the 
temple of Kamakhya. Whether his father Norok was a 
Hindu, and had penetrated into^Kamrup, and introduced 
some degree of improvement, I cannot pretend to say; but, 
so soon as the Koch become noted in tradition or history, we 
find that they had adopted a priesthood called Kolita or 
Kolta. These possessed some learning, and books in the 
.Dengaiese language. According to tradition the ancestor of 
the Boruya, one of this sacred order, and now one of the 
chief Zemindars of the district, procured this science in the 
following curious manner. Kalidas, the celebrated poet was 
originally a very silly fellow; but on a certain time, having 
been severely beaten by his wife, he retired to the woods, 
and prayed to Soroswoti with such effect, that the goddess 
bestowed on him a pot of holy water, by drinking a little of 
which he was endowed with gTeat wisdom and genius. For 
a long time he preserved his water by calling it poison, so 
that no person attempted to taste it; but while he was on a 
pilgrimage to Kamakhya, the ancestor of the Boruya having 
been in great difficulties, intended to destroy his life, and 
took part of the supposed poison, by which he was immedi¬ 
ately inspired with wisdom and learning. Whether or not 
the Kolita s received any instruction from Kalidas it would 
be difficult to say; but they no doubt had some science, 
and continued long to be the only spiritual guides of the 
Koch, and indeed in some places still retain by far the chief 
authority over that people. In Asam there are several reli- 
ious instructors (Gurus) of this class who have 19 or 12,000 
pupils totally devoted.to their service; and an insult offered 
to one of them by the late king of that country, hurled him 
from the throne of his ancestors, on which he never again 
would have sat, had not the strong arm of the Company 
been held out in his favour. It is not therefore wonderful, 
that in the account of Asam, published in the second volume 
of the Asiatick Researches, the people of that country are 
said to be Asamians and Koltanians, the former the temporal 
lords, the latter the spiritual guides, and then perhaps still 
more powerful than even now, as at that time the princes 
were infidels (Qsur). What tenets the Kolitas, while inde¬ 
pendent of the Brahmans professed, I have not been able 
to learn; but that they were not orthodox there can be 
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little doubt; as in the Ypgini Tantra, the Koch Hajo, the 
chief of the followers of the Kolitas, is plainly called a Mlech- 
chho or barbarian. At this time however, the nation had in 
general betaken themselves to the plough, and the Kolitas 
could read the Bengalese language, and that seems at least to 
have been in frequent use. The power of the Kolitas re¬ 
ceived a severe blow by the introduction of the Kamrupi 
Brahmans by Visu the grandson of Hajo, who chose them 
as his guides in religion; and the Kolitas were under the 
necessity of following the example of their prince, and of 
receiving instruction (Upodes) from .the sacred order. Still 
however, under the Brahmans, as I have said, they retain 
much power, and more than one of the princes of Vihar have 
rejected the Brahmans, an cf chosen to return to the guidance 
of the ancient priesthood. These persons have now entirely 
adopted the Hindu worship and customs, and are contented 
with being considered as pure Sudras, an honour that is 
not conceded to them in any place, except where there are 
in great power. They therefore everywhere else endeavour 
to pass themselves as Kayosthos or scribes, and I have men¬ 
tioned, that probably all the Barondro Kayosthos are of this 
origin. The Kolitas have not so far separated from the Koch, 
as to reject intermarriages, and frequently honour a Raj- 
bongsi by accepting the hand of his daughter; but in such 
cases the wife cannot presume to eat with her haughty lord. 

The Kolitas and most of their followers have taken the 
part of Krishno, and assume the title of Bhokot or Bhokto, 
that is worshippers, as being alone those who follow the true 
God. They have of late been veiy successful, and in Asam 
particularly have converted not only the sovereigns of that 
country, but many of the ignorant tribes of mountaineers, 
Garos, Rabhas, Mech, &c. 

1 have already said, that the Koch have assumed various 
designations and distinctions, according to the different de¬ 
grees of compliance, that they have yielded to the Hindu 
law, and the different degree of restraint on their appetites, 
to which they have chosen to submit. In the parts of the 
district, where there are many other Hindus, and where the 
Hindu doctrine of purity and impurity has gained a complete 
ascendency, the highest of this tribe who in all things con¬ 
form to the Hindu doctrine, at least as moderated in severity 
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to suit the temperament of Kamrup, are exclusively called 
Rajbongsi ; although I must allow, that gU RaihQD£fii9 aw 
not Koch. Still however by far the greater portion are of 
that tribe. In such parts persons only who degrade them¬ 
selves by carrying palanquins, are called Koch 4 and those 
who are still farther contaminated by eating pork and fowls,' 
and by catching^ fish, are called Dauyi or Gorol* But in 
other parts, where the Hindu doctrine has less prevailed, all 
are indiscriminately called Rajbongsis. Thus in the territory 
of Khungtaghat (Bisnee R), belonging to one of their very 
highest chiefs, almost every cultivator is called a Kajbongsi; 
but they are divided into two kinds, the Bhokot or wor¬ 
shippers, that is of Krishno, and the Goratmi who eat pork and 
other abominable food, and who openly abandon themselves 
to strong liquors. These have exactly the same customs with 
the Dauyi of the vicinity of Ronggopoor, and of the Polvas 
of Dmajpoor, and probably retain the same customs, that 
were practised by the whole tribe before the time of Viswo, 
Singho. It is bn this account, that they seem to have been 
called Goramis or'"family persons, just as those in Europe, 
who retained the customs of their ancestors, were called Pa¬ 
gans, from living in retired villages, when their obstinate 
adherence to old customs came to be a term of reproach. 
These Goramis worship chiefly Kamakhya, who probably 
continued to be the chief deity of the tribe from the time of 
Bhogodotto, until that of Viswo Singho. In other parts 
again, such as in Asam, Nepal, and Bhotan, the whole tribe, 
except the Kplitas, is called Koch, from the Dorong Raja 
down to the lowest peasant that rears pigs or fowls. The 
whole persons of this tribe, every class included, and also all 
Rajbongsis, whose origin it would be now difficult to trace, 
may form about 18 per cent of the whole population of this 
district. 

The Kamrupi tribe of next importance is the Khyen. lit 
my account of Dinajpoor, where there are a few, I was in¬ 
duced by the Pandit to class them as a tribe of the Maithilo 
nation. He was naturally led to this conclusion by observing 
that their Brahmans were of that country; but on coming to 
Kamrup, where the tribe is numerous, he learned their his¬ 
tory, of which an account has been given in treating of the 
Komoteswor Rajas. They are the only tribe of Kamrup, 

N N 
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that the Brahmans of Bengal will admit to be pure sudras, 
Which clearly shows the great power, that their princes held; 
for, except the Kamrupi Brahmans, no other person of the 
sacred order would drink water from the hand of the Viliar 
Raja, although they are in general willing to admit the divine 
origin of his family, and his own extraordinary sanctity. The 
Khyen of course observe the Hindu law in all its purity. In 
the same mountainous tract east from Bengal, from whence I 
suppose the Komoteswor Rajas to have come, is a tribe the 
name of which a Bengalese would write exactly in the same 
manner, as he does that of the tribe of Kamrup. Some ac¬ 
count of it may be found in the account given of Ava by 
Colonel Symes, and in a paper of mine in the third volume of 
the Asiatic Researches. I should have supposed, that these 
two tribes had a common origin, were Kiayn or Khyen the 
name that those in Ava give to themselves; but it is merely 
a name given to them by the people of Ava (Myamma) and 
little or no reliance can therefore be placed on the identity 
of sounds. The Khyen in this district may amount to 8000 
families. 

The Rabhas constitute a tribe of Kamrup, which is chiefly 
confined to the parts of this district^ that lie towards its 
eastern extremity; but there it contains a large proportion of 
the inhabitants, -and may amount to 2000 families. The 
Rabhas are divided into two kinds, the Patis and Rongda- 
niyas. The former, who ire the most numerous, have 
adopted the language of Bengal, and cultivate with the 
plough. The latter retain their original language, of which 
a specimen is given in the vocabulary.* It has in some in¬ 
stances a similarity to the original language of tne Koch* 
A be term Pati, given to those who have adopted the language 
of Bengal implies little, as having been degraded. Even these 
still retain the original customs of the tribe, have in no sort 
adopted the Hindu doctrine, and intermarry with those who 
still retain their native dialect. 

• The Rabhas seem to have been divided into different 
branches, Bingga, Ringga, and Rabha, and the last subdivi¬ 
sion being the most important, its name has been communi- 


♦ This vocabulary is at the Library of the East India House; but it is 
too extended .to be printed in this work. 
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cated to the whole* In eating and drinking, the customs of 
the Rabhas are entirely the same with those of the Panikooh, 
only that they are more addicted to intoxication, and use 
hemp for that purpose. Their funeral ceremonies are also 
nearly the same, only the mourning ot “the family of the de¬ 
ceased, and the feasting of the neighbours lasts six days in 
place of two. The ground work ot their religion is also the 
same with that of the Panikoch; but they have added consi¬ 
derably to the superstructure. Rishi is their chief or most 
powerful deity, and he is considered as very old, and has a 
wife named Charipak. These two gods are supposed to live 
in heaven (Rongkorong). By the orders of Rishi a deity, 
named Takbobra, made this world; but he is not an object 
of worship. Every Rabha, who has the means, should once 
a year sacrifice a hog to Rishi, and a goat to Charipak, and 
at the same time he should make offerings of rice liquor and 
flowers; but as such a sacrifice costs 15 rs., many content 
themselves with performing this duty once in two or three 
years. There is no image of any of these Gods. 

One of the terrestrial deities, Dhormong, who presides 
over Chorehachu, a very lofty mountain, that terminates the 
Garo hills towards the north-east, has been elevated, both by 
Rabhas and Garos, into a personage of great consequence, 
and is supposed to be the common inflictor of all evils. In 
common cases, such as sickness, the people content them¬ 
selves with making an offering of any kind to this god, and 
do this in any wood near their house; but in great cala¬ 
mities, such as a long continued drouth, that threatens famine, 
the people ascend Chorehacu, where there is a large rock 
called Dorong, that is supposed to represent the God; and 
before this rude emblem they offer a black goat. The 
Rabhas also have adopted the worship of the village deities, 
and those which they endeavour to appease by sacrifices are, 
Mohes, Dhonopal, Rakhal, Tliakur, Sonaray, and Ruparay, 
all males, and Suvochoni and Chondi, both females. They 
seem to have no knowledge of a future state, and when they 
wish to swear, they say, such or such a god hears what I say, 
and will punish me, if I speak falsehood. In such cases, they 
may be most believed, when they invoke the name of Rishi; 
but, in generaV they are considered as not strict adherers to 
the truth. 
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The persons among them, who have committed to memory 
the prayers,'which are offered to Rishi, are called* Roja, the 
Appellation given by the Bengalese to all those who pretend 
to cure diseases by incantation. In each village of Rabhas 
are one or two Rojas, who pray at every sacrifice to Rishi, 
and on each occasion receive a piece of cloth, one-fourth of 
the hog, and some of the liquor. Any person, who chooses 
to learn the form of prayer, which is called Rishi Tatita, 
may become a Roja. The principal difference between the 
Rabhas and Panikogh arises from the mode of succession, 
and- the rank of the women. . 

When a man dies, his sons divide the property. The 
eldest receives a larger share than the others, and is bound 
to pay a larger share of any debt, that the parent may have 
incurred. The sons take care of any dependent female, 
that there may be left; but these are very few; the widow, 
unless very old, can immediately procure a man, who will 
keep her, and the daughters are always in request. If a 
man dies without sons, the whole of his property goes to his 
brothers, or other male relations, on whom the females, both 
widows and daughters, are left entirely dependent. 

Girls are usually married at the age of twelve or thirteen 
years, and are sometimes older than their^ husbands, and 
even at such tender ages parents do not insist on marrying 
their children, without consulting their inclination; neither 
is an unmarried woman of 20 disgraced or unmarriageable, 
and at such an advanced age courtship is tolerated. A 
young woman, who should have a bastard child by any per¬ 
son except a Rabha, would incur great censure; but would 
not be unmarriageable; and her offence would be expiated 
by a fine and entertainment. A Rabha cannot marry a 
strange woman; and, if his wife has a connection with 
a strange man, he must egpiate her crime at a considerable 
expense. If the adulterer has been a Rabha, a hog and a 
little liquor are sufficient The Rabha women however are 
reckoned infinitely more chaste, than the neighbouring Hin¬ 
dus, and few offences of this nature occur. Widows are per¬ 
mitted to live with widowers as a superior kind of concubines; 
and even a man, who has a virgin spouse, may share his af¬ 
fections with a widow, and the qjiildren by her are not dis¬ 
graced ; but* this is usually avoided, the squabbling of the 
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women under such circumstances being intolerable. A 
Rabha may marry as far as seven wives, and give each a hut, 
and these being all of the same rank, and having nothing to 
object to each other, their disputes may be possibly endured; 
it is very rare, however, that a Rabha ventures*upon more 
than one wife at a time. The marriage is accompanied by a 
sacrifice of fowls, and offerings of liquor to Rishi. And by 
a feast given to the relations and friends. It cannot cost 
less than 30 rs., and the richest do not spend more than 40. 
The man or his father, is at the whole expense; but gives 
nothing to the parents of the girl. Divorce is allowed on no 
account. 

No Rabha learns to read and write. All their women 
weave, and the men may follow any profession; but they 
chiefly confine themselves to agriculture, and the cutting of 
timber. The Rabhas have no hereditary chiefs; but all 
transgressions against their customs are punished by assem¬ 
blies of the people. For justice they have recourse to the 
officers of government. They are a strong race of men; but 
uncommonly timid. 

The Kachharis form a tribe, of which a few families are 
settled in two eastern divisions of this district, and a great 
many in the lower hills of Bhotan, and in Asam. Indeed 
they allege, that their prince was sovereign ot that country 
when it was invaded by its present rulers; and he still re¬ 
tains the sovereignty of a considerable extent of hilly country 
south from Asam, and east from Silhet (Cachar R). It is 
perhaps from this territory, that they derive the name uspally 
given to them; for my informants say, that the proper name 
of the people is Boro. Although long separated from their 
tyrince, and scattered through dominions of more powerful 
sovereigns, they allege, that they still retain their loyalty, 
and every year contribute to give him support. Each family, 
wherever settled, gives from one to five rs., which are col¬ 
lected by persons regularly deputed from Kachhar the num¬ 
ber of families in this district may be about 200. 

The nature of their language may be seen in the voca¬ 
bulary. It is never written;. but a few persons have 
learned to read and write the Bengalese, which may be 
considered a® the learned language of Kamrup. The cus- 
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toms of the Kachharis a good deal resemble those of the 
Rabhas; but they have made some more progress in the arts. 
Part only indeed use the piougn, and part still adhere to the 
hoe; but they have not only some men of letters, that is who 
can read and write; but also merchants, goldsmiths, black¬ 
smiths, coppersmiths and carpenters, and every woman weaves. 
Their manner of eating and drinking is the same with that 
of the Panikocli, and they burn the dead. 

A mans’ property after his death is divided equally among 
his sons by virgin wives; or, if he has none such, among his 
sons by widowhood or unmarried concubines; but his brothers 
succeed in preference to his wives or daughters, who are 
left entirely at the mercy of the men. Sons by concubines, 
if there are soils by wives, receive nothing, except by will or 
donation * The Knrliharis are excommunicated, if they marry 
a woman of a tribe, which they consider low, such as a 
Rabha; but they would willinglv accept the daughter of a 
Raibongsi. They cannot marry any relation either by father 
or mother. A man may marry seven wives, but no more, and 
many have in fact two or three; but in general one is 
enough, although each is allowed a separate hut. A married 
woman, who commits adultery with a person of rank, is- 
not divorced: but, if a woman married, single, or widow, 
has connection with a man of a low tribe, she is excommu¬ 
nicated. Boys are usually married at 15 or 16 years of age, 
and girls at about 10 and the whole matter is arranged by 
the parents, before the parties are informed. If a girl cannot 
procure a husband so soon, she is not disgraced, even should 
she have a child when in waiting, and at 20 very few remain 
unmarried. The parents of the girl receive 30 rs., and the 
whole expense, which may amount to about 20 more, is de¬ 
frayed by the parents of the boy. The marriage is cele¬ 
brated by a feast, where there is plenty of drink, and a hog 
is killed as a sacrifice to the goddess Jangkhana. 


* Tho laws of legitimacy relative to property and rank are so various 
and complex in different parts of India that it has been deemed neces¬ 
sary to preserve a great deal of Dr. Buchanan’s remarks on marriage, 
and the position in which children stand to their parents in the eye of 
the law, which in India chiefly depends on custom.— Ed. 
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The chief deity of the KacliharU is Siju, who lives in 
heaven, who created the world, and who has a wife Moy- 
nong. Offerings of fowls, liquor and fruit are made to Syu, 
and of fruit to Moynong. The Kaccharis have no images of 
these Gods, but the pepjale ofJlhotan. who also worship 
them, have images. Agrong is a male deity, to whom offer* 

' ings are made in the open air, and at any place, in order to 
prevent disease, famine, and the attacks of wild beasts. At 
the Raja’s house there is a temple of brick dedicated to this 
divinity. Besides these gods, which seem to be those, that 
are proper to the tribe, the Kachharis pray to any other, that 
come in their way; but they believe neither in witchcraft 
(Jadu,) nor in devils (Bhuts). They think, that Siju punishes 
peijurers with disease, death, or some other evil, and there¬ 
fore use much solemnity in their oaths. They raise a small 
heap of earth, which they call Siju, make an offering before 
it, fast a whole day, and then touch the heap of earth, while 
they deliver the oath. They have no knowledge of a future 
state. 

They consider the Kolitas as their spiritual guides, yet 
I cannot learn, that these persons give them any instruction, 
nor do any thing farther, than to accept some annual presents. 
Each village chooses a person called an Achar, who punishes 
all those who transgress established customs, and who per¬ 
forms some ceremonies at marriages and funerals; but pos¬ 
sesses no form of prayer like the Rojas of the Rabhas. 

The Kachharis, that I saw, were stout men; but re¬ 
markably stupid and timorous: even brandy could scarcely 
give courage to the person who accompanied me, while the 
Pandit procured the words of his language. 

The Mech are a tribe of Kamrup, that appear to have . 
been once more numerous, than they are at present, and to 
have undergone great changes. A large district, Mechpara, 
derives its name from having been their abode; but there 
the whole have disappeared, and) it is to be presumed, that 
they assumed the title of Rajbongsi, when Viswo Singho, the 
son of a Mech’s wife, became sovereign of the country, and, 
being ashamed of his barbarous ancestors, discovered that 
he was the son of a God. In Mechpara, however, and* the 
territory adjacent towards the west, there are a good many 
families of a tribe called Kuri, who are said to have originally 
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been Mech; but, although they have adopted the language of 
Bengal, and some of the Hindu customs, they have not been 
able to wean themselves so completely. as the Rajbongsis 
from their impurities, and are not therefore permitted to 
assume this name, as they live in a part, where the Hindu 
customs prevail. Near the west bank of the Brohmoputro 
are a good many Mech, who have exactly the same customs 
as the Kuri, and who are not ashamed of their original name. 
A few families of the Mech, who, as the Hindus would say, 
continue to wallow in all their impurity, frequent the woods 
of this district towards Ihe borders of Nepal and Bhotan; 
but the tribe forms a chief part of the population in all the 
territory between Vihar and the mountains; especially near 
Dalimkoth and Lukmwar. I procured no account of their 
customs; but am informed by a person who knows them 
well, and who is descended either from the Mech Herya or 
the God Sib, that they differ very little from those of the 
Kacchari, and that Siju is also their principal deity. In the 
vocabulary will be seen a specimen, of their language taken 
from one who lives in the n. w. part of the district, whom I 
found to be a most strenuous worshipper of Bacchus. In¬ 
cluding the Kuri and Mech, both rude and civilized, there 
may be in this district about 600 families. 

In the sani'e vicinity are about twenty families of a rude 
tribe called Nepcba, who have nearly similar manners, but 
for the present I have deferred taking any account of them, 
as they form a numerous class on the frontier of Purauiya, 
where I hope next year to visit them. As they eat pork and 
beef, both Hindus and Moslems agree in considering them 
as quite abominable. 

Near Linggimari are perhaps sixty families of Haiong, 
who are the original inhabitants of the adjoining territory of 
Koroyivari, and whose chief was lately its proprietor. Their 
number being very small, I shall pass them over, by stating, 
that in this district at least, they have adopted entirely the 
language of Bengal, but continue to delight- in all the im¬ 
purities of the Pati Rabhas. Their chief however, whose 
ancestors had long possessed the territory, pretended to be 
a Rajbongsi, and observed some sort of decency. He neither 
eats pork nor fowls, nor does he publicly drink strong liquors, 
and he receives instruction, (Upodes), from a Brahman. His 
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estate was lately purchased in the name of the Raja of 
Vibar. 

In this district perhaps, 300 families of Garos still remain; 
but .of late rapid encroachments have been made on this 
simple people by the inhabitants of the plains. Some of 
them here, and a great many in Asam, have been weaned by 
the Kolitas from eating beef, and even those who have been 
received into the castes of the Hindus. What I have to say 
concerning them, I shall reserve, until I treat of the nations 
bordering on this district. 

If we exclude the Dorn fishermen, or Nodiyal, from the tribes 
ofKamrup, which I doubt cannot be done with propriety, 
the only tribe of that country, which seems to have had a sepa¬ 
rate profession, is the Hira, or potters, of whom in the eastern 
quarter of the district there are perhaps 600 families. They 
are considered as a very impure tribe; but do not keep 
swine, and they are very rude in their art, having no wheel 
for forming their ware. I now proceed to treat of the 
manners adopted by the Hindus of this district; but for 
many particulars, especially belonging to the tribes of Ben¬ 
gal, I must refer to my account of Dinaj poor. 

The Barondro Rarhi and Baidik Brahmans of Bengal, 
and the other Hindus from that country, observe the rules 
of purity and ceremony as in their own country; only it ia. 
not lawful to use in their cercmbnies the grass called Kus^ 
(Poa cynosuroides ), and in its stead is used the Kese, 
which is the sacred grass of Kamrup. The reason assigned 
for this is, that the five sons of Pandu never penetrated so 
far, and that the country is therefore impure. 

The Maithilos and Kamrupi Brahmans, and their fol¬ 
lowers, especially the former, allow themselves many liberties 
in eating, and use a great deal of meat, many of the Kamrupis 
eat ducks and pigeons, and the Maithilos even use castrated 
goats, although the last cannot be offered in sacrifice'; but 
this is not. allowed in the Yogini Tantra, which extends its 
indulgence only to the two former. 

Many pure Hindus, and even Brahmans, intoxicate them¬ 
selves with opium, hemp is not so commonly in use. Many 
of the Maithilos avow openly, that their worship is accom¬ 
panied by th<e drinking of liquor, and afterwards they do 
not retire, until sober, but mix in company. Many of the 
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Rarhis and Barondros of the sect of Sokti worship in the 
same manner, but while intoxicated, they have the sense to 
avoid being seen. 

The funeral ceremonies are nearly the same as in Bengal, 
only the mourning (Sraddho), is not by one half so expensive. 
The ceremony to a poor man will cost only from two to 
five rupees. Among the Brahmans of Bengal, there is no 
Moruiporas to perform any funeral ceremony over a dead 
Sudra; but to the higher Sudras they give in writing, a 
form of prayer; which any of the relations may read on the 
occasion. The Maithilos and Kamrupis are not so scrupulous; 
but read prayers at the funerals of the chief Sudras, and are 
not disgraced by their condescension. 

None of the Kamrupis nor Maithilos enjoy privileges in 
marriage, like the Kulins of Bengal; but are sought after in 
matches according to their wealth and learning. The proper 
law of Kamrup allows no woman to be married after the age 
of puberty, and the higher classes comply, but many girls of 
the lower tribes do not procure husbands until between 
15 and 20 years of age. In such cases restraint is in general 
not expected, and parents are seldom at the pains to watch. 
Nor is a child by a person of the same caste any considerable 
impediment to the girls procuring a husband. The marriages 
are not near so expensive as in Bengal proper, and a Kam- 
rupi or Maithilo Brahman can be very well married for 40 or 
?>0 rupees, and even a Rarhi or Barondro may be here married 
for 100. Kamrupi-Brahman parents never take money for 
their daughters, the Maithilos and Rajbongsis do; and, if 
the girl is very handsome, they sometimes receive more than 
defrays their whole expense. There are in Kamrup no 
Ghotoks, who preserve pedigrees, and make up marriages, 
nor does any person live by this employment. The Maithilo 
and Kanirupi-Brahmans are content with one wife at a time, 
and do not publicly keep concubines. The Rajbongsi of 
high rank marry several wives, and without danger to their 
caste, may keep any kind of concubine. 

By the law of Kamrup, two kinds of concubine are per¬ 
mitted. A Rajbongsi widow may become a Kain, which is 
usually translated by the Hindustani word Nekah; but 
here the contract is not accompanied by any religious or civil 
ceremony. The parties may separate whenever either 
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pleases, and the children cannot be married to persons of 
the father’s rank, in respect to dignities and riches; hut they 
may be married to children of pure birth, who, in other 
points, happen to be greatly inferior. 

A Rajbongsi girl, who has never been married, may live 
with a man as a concubine, and is called Konyapatro. There 
is no religious ceremony at the union j but an entertainment 
is given to render the contract notorious. These women are 
more respected than the widowed concubines, and living with 
them is considered as more honourable for the men. The 
children by such connections can more readily be married 
than the children of widowed concubines; but the mothers 
being generally low women the rank of the children is af¬ 
fected. The Konyapatro. cannot be turned away, and she 
can marry no person except her keeper. It is said that ac¬ 
cording to the original custom of Kamrup, the whole chil¬ 
dren thus born of a Konyapatro, might at any time be ren¬ 
dered legitimate by a subsequent marriage, and that among 
the lower Rajbongsis thft is still sometimes practised. The 
two parents, being poor, wait until their children grow up to 
enable them to defray the expense of the ceremony. Since 
the introduction of the Bengalese manners, however, such 
economy has become rare, and the higher class of Rajbong¬ 
sis declaim against its impropriety, nor will they suffer, any 
person to marry a Konyapatro after she has borne a child. 

Premature marriage is considered so necessary to Hindu 
ideas of propriety, that even the unfortunate children, who 
are bought for prostitution, are married with all due ceremony 
to a plantain tree, before the age when they would be defiled 
by remaining single. 

Among the Rajbongsis an unmarried woman who has had 
a child, must either live with her first lover or is considered 
only as a Kain, so that she is reduced to the rank of a wi¬ 
dowed concubine. It is only persons who have no Brahman 
as an instructor, and whose chin a barber will not condescend 
to smooth, that are permitted to marry girls, who, without 
any sort of contract have allowed themselves to depart from 
the rules of chastity; but persons of this kind form perhaps 
one-half of the Kamrupi Hindus. 

The widows of Kamrup are permitted to burn themselves 
with the bodies of their husband, or even to throw them- 
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selves into a pit filled with fire, along with any thing that be¬ 
longed to him; but neither practice is at all common, and in 
the course of a year not above three or four widows are sa¬ 
crificed in the whole district, exclusive of Bottrishazari; but 
every year on that estate alone four or five widows usually 
burn themselves. The very lowest castes, such as the Chon- 
dal, sometimes perform the ceremony. Very few widows 
have been known to join the prostitutes. 

In Kamrup there seems to have been little or no distinction 
of castes from profession, and each caste, or rather tribe, 
practised all the arts, which were known in the country. 
They were farmers, traders, blacksmiths, goldsmiths, car¬ 
penters, extractors of oil, potters, weavers, dyers, artificial 
flower makers, preparers of tobacco, bricklayers, workers in 
bamboo, parchers of rice, and preparers of curds; but they 
had not the art of shaving, or washing, or bleaching, of 
working in leather, or of making paper, sweetmeats, butter, 
or Ghi. All these arts seem to have been unknown, and now 
are entirely followed by strangers, while the old arts are in 
general practised indifferently by all. The basket-makers, 
however, of Bengal, being a very low tribe, none of the 
Kamrupis will make these for sale. In all the remote parts 
the arts of weaving and dying seem to have been exclusively 
practised by women, as is the case in Ava; but now the ex¬ 
ample of the Bengalese has induced many Rajbongsi men to 
confine their labours to the shuttle, for which women appear 
to be much better fitted. The potters of Kamrup seem to 
have been unacquainted with the lathe, and. formed their 
vessels merely by kneading. There can be little doubt that 
in a short period of years, the doctrine of caste will be fully 
extended to trades, although as yet it has made little pro¬ 
gress, except where the arts were unknown. The artists of 
Bengal being better workmen, will gradually spread, and the 
example of these will, I have no doubt, be followed. 

The sect of Sakto prevails most commonly among the 
Brahmans and Kayosthos, and most of the Sudras are wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu; but the last Raja of Vihar having 
adopted the worship of Sakto, many people on his estate in 
this district have followed his example. Ail persons, how¬ 
ever, except the very Goswamis, offer sacrifices to the Soktis 
when in distress. 
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In this district there are many villages which have no De- 
vata, or village god. Still such objects of worship are very 
numerous, and in my account of each division I have men¬ 
tioned those that are most common. Few or none of them 
have Pujaris, or officiating priests, each man’s Purohit at¬ 
tends at the sacrifices that are offered. I am informed that 
according to the Rahunondon in his treatise called Kritiyo 
tottwo, Vyas gave orders that after the 2500th year of the 
Koliyugo, that is to say a long time after his death, the 
Gramdevatas should lose all their power. If Vyas gave any 
such order, it is a pretty clear proof that during his life he 
could not venture to make such an encroachment on the re¬ 
ligion common .in the country at the time ; for I have no 
doubt that these Gramdevatas are the gods that were ori¬ 
ginally worshipped in the country while its inhabitants were 
still rude tribes. Before Vyas, in my opinion, Gautama had 
attempted to make a similar reform; but that teacher had no 
more success than Vyas, and the Gramdevatas continue not 
.only to be worshipped in almost every village of India; but 
in Bengal their worship has even become that which is most 
prevalent among the Brahmans ; for no one can deny that 
Kali 4s a Gramdevata, and Kali is the grand object of the 
Sokti worship. Indeed all the female Gramdevatas are con¬ 
sidered as different forms of the same deity ; but this ap¬ 
pears to me a kind of philosophical refinement which is often 
introduced in order to conceal the glaring difficulties of po¬ 
pular doctrines. Take from a pagan deity the name and 
attributes and there remains nothing, nor can I discover any 
circumstance common to the horrid Kali and the gentle Ka- 
makhya, by which a common nature can be inferred. 

In this district the Chorokpuja is not performed at the 
same season as at Calcutta, or as in Dinajpoor. Here it is per¬ 
formed on any day of the months Chaitro, Vaisakh, Juishto, 
Ahsar, or Srabon; but it is most usually performed on the 
last day of Chaitro, which is the only day on which it can be 
performed at Calcutta in honour of Sib. Here, as in Dinaj¬ 
poor, it is never performed in the honour of any other God; 
but at Calcutta, it is often performed in the honour of Dhormo 
Raja, a judge of the infernal regions. 

The same aversion to take an oath that exists in Bengal, 
prevails here also among all the higher ranks of Hindus, and 
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there seems to be a similar want of knowledge concerning a 
future life. 

Although, as I have mentioned, some of the most essential 
ceremonies are attended with a more moderate expense than 
in' many parts of Bengal, yet the Hindus are at more charge 
in religion than the Moslems, which will probably occasion 
the more rapid increase of the latter in the natural way of 
propagation, as the Muliammedan families will have greater 
means of subsistence. In this district the profits of the 
Guru are less than those of the Puroliit. 

The Pandit Brahmans of Bengal' are Gurus for all the 
others of the Sokti sect, and for the highest of the Sudras of 
the sect of Sokti. The few of the lower tribes of Bengal 
who follow this Sokti worship are instructed by the Vorno 
Brahmans that are their Purohits. The Brahmans of Mai- 
thilo and the Kamrupis are not digraced by acting as Gurus 
for Khyen or Rajbongsis ; although in Dinajpoor none but a 
Vorno would give these last instruction (Upodes). 

In the account of the different divisions I have mentioned 
the chief Gurus, who preside over the worshippers of 
Vishnu, that form by far the most numerous class of Hindua 
in this district. In the parts west from the Chhonnokosh the 
Goswamis of Bengal have secured a large proportion of 
these, and Kungjokisor of Ronggopo&r has by far the most 
extensive jurisdiction. He and the others frequently travel 
through their respective districts and give Upodes to very 
high and pure personages. For lower persons of pure birth 
they employ Odh'kari Brahmans, that is proprietors; for 
these pastors have a_ property in their flock, and may gain 
14 or 15 rupees a month, besides what they give to the 
Guru. It must be observed that there are two kinds of Od- 
hikari Brahmans. Some are proprietors of a flock of people, 
whom they guide; the others are proprietors of a temple 
and image of God. The first in this district are not much 
disgraced, and although not called Pandits, which is confined 
to the Sokti sect, are more respected than the Vishoyis, who 
have accepted of the service of men. The Odhikaris, who 
are proprietors of a temple are as much respected as the 
Vishoyi, if they keep a Pujari to perform the drudgery of 
the God; but if they degrade themselves by acting in this 
manner no Vishoyi will marry in their families. 
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The Ooswamis for the lower castes, and even for the Raj- 
bongsis, employ Sudra instructors, partly Vaislmov, and 
partly Khyen and Rajbongsis, and such persons may clear 
seven or eight rupees a month, besides what they give to the 
Guru. In this district the Vuishnovs thus employed are 
usually called Vairagis, although totally different from the 
Vairagis of the west of India, and the greater part of them 
are even married men. Many Rajbongsis, and a few Khyen 
also, have separated from the vulgar, and are employed to 
instruct the followers of the Goswamis. Their office is here¬ 
ditary, and they also are called Odhikaris, The Goswami of 
course shares in the profits of all these subordinates; but it 
is not supposed that Kungjokisors profit from this district 
exceeds 500 rs. a month; the family, however, possess other 
jurisdictions and property. In some parts the Goswamis 
entrust the collection of their dues to persons called Fauz- 
dars, who have under their authority deputies called Chhori- 
burdars, and account to him for what they receive; in others 
they rent the collection to Izaradars, all these persons are 
mere laymen, have Persian titles for their offices, and take 
no share in the instruction of the people. In other parts the 
Goswjuni entrusts the collection of his dues to those, who are 
his deputies in performing the sacred office. 

In the western parts, however, a considerable encroach¬ 
ment has been made on the rights of the sacred order by 
some persons of the medical tribe, who are called Sorkar 
Thakur. 

In the parts of the district, which were subject to Porikhyit 
Raja, and in Asam, the plan differs a good deal, except 
where some encroachments have been made in Bahirbondo 
and Bhitorbondo; but even there the eastern Gurus retain 
some of their power, as is also, in a small degree, the case in 
Vihar proper, and in the part of the district west from the 
old Tista. In these Eastern regions the Bhokot, or wor¬ 
shippers of Vishnu, are much more subjected to their Gurus, 
who are called Mohajons or persons of great wealth, a title 
usually given to merchants. They are also called Moha- 
purushor, great men. Many of them are Kamrupi Brahmans ; 
but the greater part, and those who have the greatest num¬ 
ber of followers are Kolitas. These instructors have large 
thatched hal)$» were they reside, and instruct their pupils 
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(Sishyo), and many of these always attend the Guru, and 
work for their mutual support, while others remain in general 
at home, take care of their families, and only attend oc¬ 
casionally for instruction. In order to assist them in the 
care of the numerous flock, which many of these great men 
possess, they employ deputies to reside in places, that are 
chiefly convenient for the instruction ofsuch, as family con¬ 
cerns prevent from a due attendance on the chief. These 
are called Medis, and are attended in the same manner as 
their masters, but by smaller numbers; and they also con¬ 
tribute to his support and power. 

Among the Gurus of Kainrup, both Brahmans and Kolitas, 
who instruct the people in the worship of Vishnu, there 
has arisen no less than four schisms, of which I could give no 
account, when treating of the schisms of the Brahmans, be¬ 
cause two of them have arisen from the influence of Kolitas. 
The doctrines, from whence these schisms have arisen, are 
called paths (Pontha), and the first had been pointed out by 
Chaitonyo, a Baidik Brahman of Srihotto, and seems to have 
been that, which was followed, when the doctrine was 
originally introduced into Kamrup. In my account of Dinaj- 
poor, I have mentioned this person’s history. Not contented 
with this path Damodor, a Brahman of Kamrup, pointed out 
another, and many endeavour to find their way to heaven by 
his rout; but two Kplitas, Songkordev and Madhovdev, have 
persuaded many, that the paths, which they have discovered, 
are more advantageous. I have not learned exactly the 
differences of doctrine, on which these schisms are founded; 
but the followers of Chaitonyo are called Vaishnov, and the 
residences of their Gurus are called the house of God 
(Thakurvari), or palace (Pat); while the followers of the other 
three paths are called Bhokot, and their residence is called 
Chhotro, or umbrella. 

These Mohajons, and their assistants the Medis, seem to 
give themselves more trouble than usual in the instruction of 
their followers. They not only teach them a form of prayer 
(Upodes), but seem in some measure to preach. Assembling 
40 or 50 of their scholars, they instruct them in their duty, 
and read some books, which were composed by their great 
doctors, and which consist chiefly in extracts from the 
Bhagwot translated into the vulgar language of Kamrup* 
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The other Gurus, as usual in India, content themselves with 
giving a short exhortation, at the time when they teach the 
form of prayer. This superior attention is probably the 
reason, f why the preachers of the East Have acquired so much 
power over their docks, and also has been the cause of their 
success in converting many of the rude tribes. 

The number of people in the tribes, upon whom no sort 
of impression has been made by the Brahmans, is very 
inconsiderable, and in the Appendix, are included under 
the general name of Asurik, strictly signifying persons 
who have no god, that is who worship gods different from 
those of the Hindus .and Moslems, each of whom now ac¬ 
knowledges, that the other has a law. If indeed I had in¬ 
cluded all the low castes, who receive no instruction from 
Fakirs, Brahmans or persons employed under this priesthood, 
such as the Pati Eabhas, Dauyi, Gorami Rajbongsis, Bede, 
Jagis, &c. &c., I should have increased the number of 
Asurik to a very considerable proportion of the whole, that 
do not profess to follow the Koran; but among the Hindus 
I have included all those, that have adopted the language of 
Bengal, and have thus separated themselves from the persons, 
who by both Hindus and Moslems are considered as little 
better than brutes in the shape of men; (see account of Asam 
in the 2nd volume of the Asiatic Researches.) 

The Purohits, or priests who perform the ceremonies of 
religion in Kamrup have much more profit, than those who 
instruct the people. The Pandits of Bengal act as Purohits 
for all pure Hindus of that country above the rank of trades¬ 
men, and generally understand more or less of Sangskrita; 
but many of them, who are called Dosokorma, know very 
little more than to be able to read it, and their science con¬ 
sists in knowing how the 10 most usual ceremonies ought to 
be conducted. Still lower are some Brahmans called merely 
Purohits, who have little or no learning more than Vornos, 
and officiate for the lower castes of pure Hindus. The 
Brahmans of Bengal do not act as Purohits for any Kamrupi 
tribe and the whole profit of that flock is still enjoyed by the 
Maithilos and Kamrupis. These abstain from assisting the 
low castes, such as the Rajbongsis who still retain their im¬ 
pure customs, and who form £ of the whole, and Dauyi, 
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Koch, bearers of the palanquin and the like; but have ex¬ 
tended their care to many of the tradesmen of Bengal, who 
have settled in Kanirup. 

All the Brahmans of Bengal settled here have sense enough 
to continue in the society of women; but several of the 
Maithilos and Kamrupis have gone to Benares (Varanosi), 
and have relinquished the world (Dondi). Some of the 
Brahmans of Kamrup, who are spiritual guides (Mohajons) 
in the eastern parts of the district, have deserted their wives, 
without however becoming Dondis, and are merely called 
persons without a family (Udasin). 

Separation from the pleasures of the world not being adapted 
to the constitution of Kamrup, three classes of Brahmans 
dedicated to God have come from the west of India; but as 
they seem to meet with less attention, their number is smaller 
than in Dinajpoor, and one of them has had little or no suc¬ 
cess in supporting the pious resolution of his profession. The 
most numerous, by far, are the Sonnyasis of Songkor 
Acharyo’s congregation (Somproda); but only two convents 
(Akras) pretended to abstain from worldly affairs, and in 
my account of Sonnyasikata I had occasion to mention 
the submission, which one of these has-made to the power 
of the flesh. The others are keen merchants and farmers, 
and one convent (Akra) has purchased a considerable 
estate. These merchants do not presume to beg; but 
are occasionally visited by more regular brethren from the 
west, who give them instruction, and receive their charity. 
'No merchants seem to be more successful, as in every part 
of the north of India they have numerous brethren, that 
lend each other mutual assistance. The traders are little, 
if at all, respected; but considerable respect is shown to 
such as live in their Akras,-rent land, and cultivate by means 
of those who are rewarded by a share of the crop. 

The men dedicated to God, and belonging to the Sri Som¬ 
proda, or congregation of Ramanuj Acharyo, are called 
Ramayits. They are not so numerous as the Sonnyasis; but 
their conduct is very correct. I have already given an ac¬ 
count of the manner in which they live. The manner of life 
and conduct of those called Nimayit, belonging to the Sonok- 
somproda, are nearly the same, and they are equally respected. 
Their number is very small. The whole convents (Akras) 
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of the two orders may amount to 28. The Sudras of Bengal 
dedicated to the service of God, here as in Dinajpoor, are 
called Vaishnom, and in general I may refer to the account of 
them, which I have already given. I am however told, that 
I have been misinformed, when I stated, that any family, after 
having been for some generations dedicated to God, might 
be received into full communion with the Vaishnom. That 
in reality is confined to a peculiar caste, which brings them 
to almost an exact resemblance with the Vaishnavum of the 
south of India, whom I have supposed to be the remains of 
an ancient priesthood. Persons not of this caste, who assume 
their manner of life and name, have no sort of claim to the 
dignity. In the south the Brahmans alleged that the Vaish¬ 
navum are very careless in forming their marriages, and a 
similar opinion prevailing among my Bengalese assistants, 
seems to have been the cause, why I received the account, 
which I gave in Dinajpoor. It must however be observed, 
that impostors must frequently succeed in obtaining admis¬ 
sion among the proper Vaishnom, and that the opinion of the 
Brahmans may have a strong foundation in truth. The 
number of families of Vaishnom, pretended or real, may be 
between 13 and 14 hundred. 

In this district there are only about 50 convents (Akras) of 
Vaishnom, who have left their families (Udasin); but there 
are a good many vagrants, who without having any just claim, 
pretend to belong to these institutions. The Vaishnom here, 
who have deserted their females to live in Akras, are usually 
called Brokot, and often Vairagis, while those who have 
families are often called Songjogis, and in some places 
Chhokure. A family that lives entirely by begging may make 
3 rs. a month; but many rent lands, many make beads, and 
many perform as musicians, and thus add a little .to their 
incomes. 

The Sudras of Kamrup are not without persons dedicated 
to God. In the eastern parts all the followers of Chaitonyor, 
of whatever caste, are called Vaishnom; but among them 
there are many who have left their families, and serve God 
and the Guru. These are called Udasin, and those who re¬ 
main with their families are as usual called Grihi. The 
followers of die other three paths (Ponthaj are called Bhokot 
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or Bhokto, and prevail so much, that among the neighbouring 
rtide tribes this name is applied to signify a Hindu or 
Bengalese. The Bhokots who remain at home are . called 
Sadhu, those who live with their Gurus, in the service of 
God, are called Kewolya. Some of the Media or inferior 
teachers, but not all, are selected from these persons, who 
have deserted their families, and who not only beg, but work 
for the benefit of their superiors. The Vaislinom and 
Bhokot who* have separated from their families totally reject 
the -worship of the Soktis and village Gods; but the others 
have not been able to relinquish the flesh of sacrifices. In 
the western parts of the district none of the tribe of Kamrup 
have separated from their families, although many act as de¬ 
puties for the Brahmans in the instruction of the lower 
orders. 

The Sudras of the west of India called Vairagis, who have 
deserted their families to live in the convents of this district, 
are not numerous. There are in all 25 convents, and they 
are very poor. Each convent on an average may contain 
five Vairagis, and this average may be extended to all the 
convents of other kinds. The title Vairagi in this district is 
often given not only to the Vaishnom, who inhabit convents, 
but to such, as without having put themselves under such a 
restraint, are employed by the Goswamis to instruct the lower 
castes. 

Among other species of worship, the Hindus are fond of 
pilgrimage. In the topographical part will be found an ac¬ 
count of the places in this district, that are frequented by 
the pious; but great numbers pass through the country to 
Kamakhya, and are a heavy burthen on some of the Zemin¬ 
dars who choose to feed them. Many from this district go 
to that place, and occasionally some go to Jagonnath, Kasi 
and Goya. This is chiefly done, when a Brahman comes 
from any of these places, and undertakes to conduct a flock. 
The hospitable roofs of the Kangkinya and Bamondangga 
Zemindars afford every accommodation to these persons, 
until their flocks assemble, and the poor Bengalese have not 
that turbulence, of which his contemporaries were so much 
accused by Xenophon {proem, in libro de Cyri Inst.) but 
offer themselves with the utmost readiness for the use of 
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their pastors. The only difficulty that the Brahman en¬ 
counters, is in coming so far; his stay here, and his return is 
comfortable and advantageous. 

For maintaining the rules and discipline of castes, those of 
Bengal follow nearly the same customs as in other parts, only 
there are very few of the Company’s called Dols, and it is 
only in Baliirbondo that there are any Dolpotis. In my ac¬ 
count of Dinajpoor I have explained these terms. The 
Brahmans, Kayosthos, and intermediate tribes, settle all 
offences against custom in assemblies of the chief people in 
the neighbourhood (Punchaet). The lower castes have chiefs 
called Poramaniks or Prodhans, whose office is not heredi¬ 
tary. These are in general appointed by the proprietors of 
the land, with the consent however of the caste, and of the 
spiritual guide, and are very much under the influence of the 
latter, who shares in all fines. The chief profit of the Pora- 
manik arises from his being the cook at marriages, when he 
receives a piece of cloth and 3 or 4 anas in money. 

In the western parts the tribes of Kamrup follow nearly 
the same plan, the Khyen and Rajbongsis, who reckon them¬ 
selves pure, decide all matters of caste in assemblies, while 
the Dauyi, impure Rajbongsis, and other low tribes have 
chiefs (Poramanik). In the eastern parts again every thing 
is settled by the Media, appointed by the spiritual guides. 
The plan, which is followed in Haworaghat, may serve as an 
example for the whole. The priest (Purohit) of the Vijni 
Raja, to which chief the territory belongs, has drawn up a 
proper code of rules called Prayoschitto Tottwo, which is 
generally observed. Each Medi has under his care a com¬ 
pany (Mel or Kel), which contains about a hundred families 
of the worshippers of Vishnu (Bhokot) of all castes. Each 
of these has its own Poramanik, for there all the Rajbongsis 
are also called Koch, and do not pretend to be judged by 
their peers (Punchaet). When a person has been discovered 
in the transgression of any rule of his caste, as described in 
the code of laws, he is in danger of excommunication, and 
must humbly entreat the Medi to remove the scandal, which 
is done by a fine. Almost the only transgression committed 
.in that quarter, arises from the good nature of the men, 
who in Haworaghat are particularly obliging to their wives, 
and will not see many frailties. The fine is usually one 
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rupee, and in extraordinary cases arises to double that sum. 
With this, as there is no small money, the Medi purchases 
salt, which is divided into 10 equal portions, of these one 
goes to the Raja's priest (Purohit); one is taken in the 
Raja's name, but this also falls to the share of the priest; 
one goes to the easy man's spiritual teacher (Guru); one to 
his priest (Purohit), and six are divided among the Medi 
and the kindred of the delinquent. The Raja's priest is said 
to make about 500 rs. a year from his fifth share of the fines 
in Haworaghat alone, where the whole population may be 
rather more than 40,000 people, of which not above a half 
are subject to these rules of caste, the Muhammedans, the 
impure Gorami Koch, and the Rablras, making a large pro¬ 
portion of the inhabitants. 

Various small Sects .—At Ronggopoor are two families of 
native Portuguese, and at Goyalpara there are twenty. 
These last arc called Chholdar, I suppose a corruption of 
soldier. None of them can either read or write, only two or 
three know a few words of Portuguese, and they have en¬ 
tirely adopted the native dress. The only European cus¬ 
toms, which they retain, are that the women curtsey, and 
the men bow, when they salute a stranger; and the men 
would take off their hats, were they provided with such an - 
article of luxury; for they make a motion with the hand to 
express their desire of performing this salute. The men also 
preserve some little degree of European activity, and are 
much feared by the natives, who employ them as messengers 
in making any demand, to a compliance with which a little 
fear may contribute, such as the payment of a debt. The 
women live chiefly by sewing and distilling spirituous liquors, 

)f which the men consume as much as they possibly can 
afford, and retail the remainder. They seem to know little 
or nothing concerning the Christian religion, and have no 
priest. Sometimes they go to Bhaoyal near Dhaka, in order 
to procure a priest to marry them; but in general this is too 
expensive, and they content themselves with a public acknow¬ 
ledgement of marriage. They were lately more numerous; 
a j i d Rausch, having given them much encou¬ 

rage.;:^-;!, id kept many in his pay. He was killed in an 
expedition in the Asam, and many of the Portuguese have 
since retired to other places. 
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The Oshoyals, mentioned in Dinajpoor, are scattered thinly, 
through all the country, at places of considerable trade. 
They are almost all of the Kengiya kind, one of whom has 
lately purchased an estate. There are a few Siks, and they 
have two places of worship (Songgot); one at JDhubri, and 
one at Olipoor. 

Both Oshoyals and Siks are entirely traders and few of 
them have brought their families to reside with them. 
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NATURAL PRODUCTIONS OP RONOGOPOOR. 

Animals .—In the woods of Mechpara are found two kinds 
of the ape, both called Hulluk by the natives. The one, 
which is of a grey colour, seems to be the Simla Moloch of 
Audibert; and the other, which is black, with broad white 
eye brows, is the second variety of the long-armed ape, de¬ 
scribed by Pennant. Although the colours of these two ani¬ 
mals are very different, their manners, shape, aVid cry, are so 
much alike as to give room to think that the difference arises 
from some accidental circumstance that I have not been able 
to trace. 

The Hulluks live in considerable herds ; and, although 
exceedingly noisy, it is difficult to procure a view, their acti¬ 
vity in springing from tree to tree being very great; and they 
are very shy. In the dry season, when water is scarce, and 
they are under the necessity of leaving the woods to procure, 
drink, they are often caught, as nothing can be more awkward 
than their walk, which is always erect. The old ones, when 
caught, are very intractable, and seldom live long; but the 
young ones are readily tamed, are fond of being caressed and 
scratched by men, and of playing with dogs; but they are 
extremely irritable, and impatient of restraint. Although 
uncommonly ugly and misshapen, the Hulluk has much less 
grimace than a monkey, and is not so exceedingly dirty and 
indecent; but it seems to be endowed with less intellect, vi¬ 
vacity, and courage. The two animals have a mutual detes¬ 
tation; but a monkey always puts to flight an ape larger 
than itself. Spiders and grasshoppers seem to be the fa¬ 
vourite food of the Hulluks; but they will also eat fish and 
wild fruit and leaves. They have three kinds of cry* all 
shrill, harsh, and monotonous. One somewhat resembles 
Ayu, ayu, ayu, and seems to mark impatience; another is 
like Ula, ula, ula, with nearly the sound of vowels and accent 
of the English word huzza; the third is a short kind of bark 
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wou, wou, wou. These two last seem to express various de¬ 
grees of satisfaction. The resemblance of apes to mankind, 
and the painful education that has been given to the few 
which have reached Europe, having led to opinions con¬ 
cerning their faculties, as far removed from truth, as a de¬ 
scription of the learned pig would be an accurate represen¬ 
tation of the groveling race, I have entered more fully into 
an account of this animal's manners, than its consequence 
otherwise would require. As this animal has nails on the 
thumbs of its hind hands, for they cannot with propriety be 
called feet, it must be classed with the Pongo of Buffon ; but 
it will be a distinct species, if that great naturalist was suffi¬ 
ciently accurate in stating, that the Pongo has no callosities 
on his buttocks; for both the grey and black llulluks have 
that distinguishing mark, although it is much concealed by 
the length of their hair. 

The short-tailed monkey, called Morkot by the natives, 
and described in my account of Dinajpoor, is found in the 
woods of this district; and I have already mentioned the 
great colony of this vile animal that is on the hill Tokores- 
wori. At Nenggotiyar Paliar, North from Yogighopa, there 
is another, but not so remarkable. In Bengal the monkies, 
which have tails longer than their body and head, seem in 
general to be called Longgur. In the woods, near Goyalpara, 
I observed a herd, but had no opportunity of observing 
them close. Although nearly of the same size, they seem to 
differ from the Honuman on the banks of the Ganges, in 
being all over of a pale yellowish red, and in being re¬ 
markably shy. It is probable, that they may be of the kind, 
which Audibert has called Simia Entellus. Both species of 
monkies live entirely on vegetables, and in Mechpara are 
very destructive in both gardens and fields. The apes living 
chiefly on insects, do no harm to the natives. 

The Lemur tardigradus , by the natives of Mechpara, where 
it is sometimes but rarely caught, is called Lojjawoti Banor, 
or bashful monkey. In comparing it with a monkey, the 
people here have been more successful in their classification 
than those of Hindustan, who call it a cat. It is, however, 
an animal of prey, and feeds, I believe, chiefly on small birds, 
which it takes at night, and is then very active. Its manners 
in some respects resemble those of the bat, as it is dazzled by 
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the glare of day, and then retires to rest, hanging from the 
branch of a tree, much as the large bats of India do. 

The common black bear of India is occasionally found in 
the wilder parts of the district; but is not numerous. One 
of their principal haunts is in the old ramparts of Komota- 
poor, where the holes, which they dig in the earth, are 
secure from being filled with water. Many also haunt Sin- 
geswor forest, and sometimes kill a person that has straggled 
near. They destroy mangoes, jaks, plantains, and honey; 
but do no harm to the crops nor herds. The proper name 
in this district is Bhandi; but towards the south the word 
Bhaluk is in common use. 

Otters are very numerous, and in the northern parts of the 
district a few skins are procured by farmers for the Bhotan 
market; but this kind of hunting is not carried to the extent 
of which it is capable. A few of the hunters from Dhaka, 
who are of the tribe called Gangrar, frequent the banks of 
the Brohmoputro, and kill otters for the traders of that city. 
Their first step is to catch a living young otter, and these are 
procurable between the middle of November and the middle 
of December. During the two following months is the 
season for hunting. The hunter goes to a place frequented 
by otters, ties the young one to a bush or reed, and conceals 
himself near. Its cries soon bring the old ones, which the 
hunter strikes with a harpoon. The hunter as usual is paid 
in advance, and is allowed half a rupee for every skin. Each 
hunter takes in advance from 5 to 10 rs. for the season, at 
the end of which he delivers the skins that he has procured, 
and settles his account. The otter of India is about feet 
from the snout to the end of the tail. 

Foxes {cams Bengalensis Pennant) and jackals are numerous 
in every part of the district: and I heard of a hya?na having 
carried away two children; but in this district this is not a 
common animal. On the north-west frontier towards Nepal, 
I heard of a wild animal called Hungra. It is said to be like 
a jackal; but whether or not it is a wolf, I was not able to 
determine; for in no part of the country could I induce any 
person to bring me the wild quadrupeds. In the same vici¬ 
nity I heard of another animal seemingly of the canine tribe. 
It is called Kuhok, and by the natives is said to be of two 
religions. The Moslem Kuhoks live upon hares and deer, 
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while the Hindus content themselves with carrion. They 
produce between the middle of November and middle of Ja¬ 
nuary, and the young are then sometimes caught; but I had 
no opportunity of seeing one. 

The tiger, commonly called Govagha by the natives, on 
account of its killing cattle, in most parts of the district is 
very seldom seen. In Bottrishazari, one of the countries 
most exposed to their depredations, a man may be killed 
once in two or three years, and from 16 to 20 cattle may be 
annually destroyed. Even the buffalo has been known to 
fall a prey to the Govagha, of which I never heard an 
instance in any other part of India. In the eastern wilds, 
tigers are by no means so troublesome as I expected; and the 
injury which they commit is still less considerable than in 
Bottrishazari. They seldom, I was told, come on the plains; 
but are very numerous among the Garo mountains. Leopards 
are not more common than tigers. In Mechpara and Mo- 
longgo, I heard also of the small animal of this kind (Nakes- 
wori), that is said to live on trees; but although I offered very 
considerable rewards, I could not procure one either dead or 
alive. 

Porcupines are not so numerous as in Dinajpoor, and are 
still less sought after for food. Hares are very abundant in 
every part of the district, even on the left of the Brohmopu- 
tro. This I did not expect, as to the east of the lower part 
of its course, this animal is not found. In some parts of the 
district, chiefly towards the west the farmers have nets, and 
are at the trouble of catching the hares. In others they are 
totally neglected, or when people are hunting deer, they may 
occasionally be at the trouble of knocking down a few hares 
with a stick. Rats are very troublesome and destructive, 
especially a kind, that, as the winter crop of rice comes to 
maturity, and the fields become dry, forms large holes under 
ground, where it hoards up grain to last it for the season. 
Poor boys are very diligent in the search of these hoards, and 
often procure a very considerable quantity of grain. 

Both in the woods of Mechpara, and in those of Bottrisha¬ 
zari, the Pangolin is found. In the latter it is called Keyot 
Machh, or the fish of the Keyot (a tribe of Hindus). In the 
former Katpohu (timber animal) is the name by which it is 
known. The reason assigned for this name is, that it lives in 
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the hollow trunks of trees. It is a very rare animal, but very 
much sought after, as its flesh is supposed to possess strong 
aphrodisiac qualities. 

Elephants are numerous throughout the two eastern divi¬ 
sions, and many frequent the parts of the two divisions 
towards the north-west, that are situated towards Nepal and 
Bhotan. Of late years they scarcely ever have penetrated 
into any other part of the district, and seem therefore to be 
on the decrease; as 20 years ago they often came far south. 
They are exceedingly destructive to the crops of grain; and 
notwithstanding vast labour and trouble taken to watch the 
crops, do much injury. When the rice approaches maturity, 
every man, in the parts which the elephant frequents, is 
under the necessity of watching through the night. Stages 
are erected on posts 12 or 14 feet high, and on one side of 
the stage a small shed is made for the watchmen, two of 
whom always mount the same stage. One feeds a fire that 
burns constantly on the open part of the stage, while the 
other in his turn, is allowed to sleep, except when any wild 
animals such as elephants, deer, or hogs, come into the field; 
then he is roused, and both unite in shouting and in making 
all the noise they can with sticks or drums. They never 
attempt to attack the animals. The principal haunts of the 
elephant in the rainy season, seem to be the Sal forests; in 
the dry season they chiefly frequent the thickets of reeds, by 
which so much of the country is overgrown. They very 
rarely go upon the mountains. Their two principal retreats 
however are Porbotjoyar, and the deserted tract of the coun¬ 
try, which is situated between the Gro mountains, Mechpara, 
Kalumalupara and Koroyivari. During the whole night that 
I slept at the entrance to this tract from Nivari, the roaring 
was incessant. Near this I observed a regular road, which 
was said. to be one of their paths, and that in their excur¬ 
sions they usually frequent one route, which soon becomes 
well beaten and smooth. I no where heard of their attacking 
men; but a very large one, which I saw swim over the Broh- 
moputro in the height of the floods, landed at Goyalpara, and 
in his passage through the town overthrew several huts that 
were in his way, while he was eating the plantain trees; so 
that a very general alarm being spread, I was under the 
necessity of sending people to shoot him. This animal was 
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a male, and had neither tusks nor tail, and was looked upon 
by the natives as a curiosity, although the loss of his tail was 
probably a mere accident. 

In this district very little progress has been made in the 
art of taking and taming these valuable animals. Several of 
the proprietors of land have tame females trained for the 
purpose (Kumki). These are provided with a long rope, 
which is fastened to their girdle, and then coiled on their 
back. On its end is formed a noose, which a man who sits 
on the back of the trained female, throws round the neck of 
the wild elephant, and then the tame one walks away until 
the wild one is almost strangled. In the meantime, the people 
assisted by another tame female, endeavour to fasten ropes 
to his legs, and he is dragged to a place where there are 
trees, to which he is fastened until he becomes somewhat 
tame. He is then led to a more convenient place by the tame 
females. The elephants usually caught in this manner are 
too small, being seldom procured more than 6£ feet high; and 
a larger proportion of them seem to die, than of those which 
are caught by being surrounded with a fence (Khada). The 
Vijni Raja formerly paid his tribute in elephants; but, as very 
few survived, and as they were seldom of a good size, a value 
was put upon each that he should deliver, and the payment 
has been taken in money. It is however, more to be attri¬ 
buted to the manner of catching, than to the defect of the 
breed, that the quality of the elephants which he delivered 
was of so inferior a nature; and I have no doubt, that the 
people of Chatigang would in this district procure most ex¬ 
cellent cattle. 

In Mechpara and Haworaghat a few elephants are occa¬ 
sionally caught in pitfals (Dhor). These are dug in the 
paths above-mentioned 12 cubits long, 8 deep, and 4 wide, 
and carefully covered with branches and earth. People 
provided with means of kindling torches watch near, and 
when an elephant falls, they suddenly come up with lights, 
and make a noise which drives away the herd. If they were 
not disturbed, the others would help their companion to 
escape. When thus deserted, ropes are made fast to the 
captive, and tied to trees. The people then dig, and throw 
in pieces of wood and earth until the poor animal is able to 
come out of the pit, and is placed in a state of discipline. 
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This also is a very bad manner of catching elephants, as they 
are often so much injured in the fall that they do not recover. 
Many elephants are killed for their teeth. The people em¬ 
ployed are Rnjbongsi, Garo, Rabha and Kachhari farmers, 
who usually are allowed one tooth, and give the other to the 
proprietor of the land; but it is said, that the Vyni Raja 
takes both teeth, and only makes the hunters a present. In 
the north-west part of the district the elephant seems to be 
totally unmolested, at least by the people of Bengal, who 
neither attempt to kill, nor tame them. 

In most parts of the district there are only a few hogs; but 
in the two eastern divisions, in the two towards the north-west 
and near the forest called Singheswor, and near the woods of 
the Pangga Raja, they are very troublesome and destructive. 
The Hindu farmers there have nets, in which they catch the 
wild hog, and he is considered as pure food. No attempts 
are made to eradicate the breed, which indeed, I believe, 
could only be done by clearing the country. Even in the 
clear parts of the country, although the lower Hindus kill the 
wild hog on purpose to eat him; no attempt is made to extir¬ 
pate the animal. Most people suffer loss by them, in parts of 
the district where there is little waste land, and where the 
few wild hogs that are found, nestle in the thickets by which 
the villages are surrounded. 

Everywhere that there are forests and extensive thickets 
of reeds, the rhinoceros is not uncommon; and in the two 
eastern divisions several persons make a profession of hunting 
this animal, which is quite harmless, and neither injures the 
persons nor crops of the inhabitants. It is a solitary animal, 
nor at any season does the male live in the society of the 
female. The rhinoceros is killed on account of his horn and 
skin. The horn is in great request, being considered as pos¬ 
sessed of great medical virtues, and it is employed for making 
bracelets and cups, that are used in the religious ceremonies 
of the Hindus. A good horn is worth 6 rs. on the spot. The 
skin is used for making targets. Each skin gives five or six 
cuts, of which the two best are on the hips. Each skin ac¬ 
cording to its size is worth on the spot from 2 to 8 rs. The 
proprietor of the land usually gets the horn, and the hunter 
(Pahulwan) is allowed the skin; but the landlord is generally 
cheated. 
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In the two eastern divisions, the hunters that kill the rhi¬ 
noceros and elephant, may be about 60 or 70 in number, and 
are employed chiefly by four merchants residing at Dhubri, 
of whom one is a Bengalese and three are Siks. All the 
hunters are farmers, and employ only a part of their time in 
the pursuit of game. Each man usually receives 6 rs. at the 
beginning of the season, and may kill one or two rhinoceroses 
and one elephant; but he also occasionally kills buffaloes 
for their skins and horns; at least these are the only saleable 
parts. The hunters of course eat the meat, as they do also 
that of the rhinoceros. The hunters use a large piece called 
Kamchuuggi, which requires a rest to enable the hunter to 
take an aim. Poisoned arrows are also employed both for 
killing the buffalo and elephant, but it is only fire-arms that 
are sufficient for killing the rhinoceros. 

In the two eastern divisions deer are exceedingly numerous, 
and very destructive, and there are many in the two frontier 
divisions towards the north-west. In other parts they are 
scarcely known. Among the natives musks, deer and ante¬ 
lopes are included under one Generic name, which in the 
Sangskrita is Mrogo, in the Bengalese is Horin, and in the 
vulgar dialect of Kamrup is Poliu. In other parts this last 
word is considered as applicable to any quadruped I shall 
commence with the largest. 

The stag is by far the most common deer of this district, 
and by the natives is called Gaoj and Bhalonggi. In travel¬ 
ling through the two eastern divisions I saw a great number, 
and had a great deal of difficulty to account for their appear¬ 
ance. In April and May I saw none that had horns; and 
every herd, that ^ observed, had young ones, so that I con¬ 
cluded all which I s£w, to be females ; and they were all of a 
light red colour, exactly like the common red deer of Europe. 
These were the Bhalonggi of the natives. In November and 
December, again, all that I saw were full grown, had all horns, 
and were therefore evidently males. These by the natives 
were called Gjaoj, and were all of the brown kind with long 
hair under their necks, like the BicJte iVArdennes of Buffon, 
which seems to be the same with the greater Axis of Pennant, 
or with what Europeans in India commonly call the elk. The 
natives of this district allege, that there is one only species, 
and that all the males arc dark brown, and all the females 
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light red, and the appearances, so far as I saw here, would 
induced me to join in their opinion, had not I in other parts 
seen both males and females of each kind. What became of 
the males in spring, and of the females in winter, I know not; 
but among many hundreds seen at each season, all the kinds 
seemed to be of one sex. Both seemed equally fond of the 
company of the wild buffalo, which probably serves them as 
a protector. 

At Goyalpara the axis or spotted deer is called Borokho- 
tiya, and the porcine deer is called Khotiya; but neither are 
so common as the stag. The Cervus Muntjac of Gmelin, or 
rib-faced deer of Pennant is sometimes found near Goyalpara, 
where it is called Maya. The common Antilope, or cervi- 
capra is found but rarely in this district, and is confined to 
its Northern parts. By the natives it is called Kalshangr. 

No person in this district makes a profession of hunting 
deer, nor are their skins in request; but many farmers em¬ 
ploy their leisure hours in killing them, and thus procure a 
supply of excellent food, which is partly used when recently 
killed, and partly preserved by being dried in the smoke. 
This is done by carefully removing the fat, and separating 
the muscular fibres into slips of about the thickness of the 
thumb. The deer are caught in pitfall by gins and by nets. 
Occasionally a sportsman goes out at night with a lantern 
tied to his head. The deer approach to view the extraor¬ 
dinary appearance, and the man takes the opportunity of 
killing them with arrows. 

In all parts where deer are found, the wild buffalo is very 
common, and exceedingly destructive. It is a handsomer 
animal than the tame breed, and in its motions has a much 
finer carriage. Many are caught in pitfals by the farmers, 
who frequently also catch young ones alive, especially in the 
rainy season, when the inundation confines the herds to a 
few high places. On such occasions the farmers in their 
canoes attack a herd with speai^; and, after having killed or 
dispersed the old ones, are often able to secure some of the 
young. 

Besides the hunters (Pahulwan) of the rhinoceros and 
elephant, who occasionally kill the buffalo, there are a few 
hunters (Kangri), who pursue this animal alone. These also 
are farmers, and receive advances from some traders of Go- 
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yalpara for the horns and skins, which are sent to Dhaka. 
►Two or three hunters generally go together, and without 
attempting to conceal themselves, shoot the buffalo with poi¬ 
soned arrows. The .slightest wound proves fatal in 5 or 6 
hours, during which the hunters watch the animal, and avoid 
a near approach, until he is dead. The poison is a root 
brought from the snowy mountains, which seems to be in 
universal use throughout India. Twenty buffalo hides bring 
the hunter from 2J to 3 rs. When a herd of wild buffaloes 
is very troublesome, and will not remove for the shouting 
and noise of the villagers, a little grain procures the assist¬ 
ance of these hunters. They kill ‘five or six, and the re¬ 
mainder go away. They seem rarely to hunt, except on 
such occasions, as the whole number of skins procured is 
very inconsiderable. 

In the Brohmoputro there are many porpoises of the kind 
described by Dr. Roxburgh in the Asiatic Researches. 
They are killed by the tribe of fishermen called Gangrar, 
who use the oil. According to these fishermen, the porpoise 
brings forth her young between the 11th of February and 
11th of April, and bears only one at a time. They do not 
give suck for more than a month, by which time the teeth 
of the young have grown, and they are able to provide for 
themselves. The male and female do not pair. They are 
seen in copulation between the 13th of May and 14th of 
July, so that their period of gestation is about 9 months. 
They have been caught 7} feet long, and 6 feet is the com¬ 
mon size. They live entirely on fish. They may be taker, 
at any season; but the most convenient is from the middle 
of January until the middle of March. The fishermen in a 
fast rowing boat watch their coming up to breathe, which 
they generally do repeatedly near the same place, and strike 
them with a harpoon, that has three slender barbed prongs 
of iron about a foot in length. These are fixed into one 
end of a piece of wood; the other end goes into the hollow 
of a slender bamboo,- which serves as a shaft; but the piece 
of wood separates from the shaft, whenever the animal is 
struck ; and is connected with it merely by means of a rppe; 
and this is the case with all the kinds of harpoon, that these 
fishermen employ. The shaft floats, and enables the fisher- 
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men to follow the porpoise, until it dies. After the entrails 
and bones have been thrown away, the whole body is cut in 
pieces, which are melted in an earthen pot for about an hour 
and a half. The oil is then strained from the flesh by means 
of sackcloth. One porpoise gives from 10 to 15 sers (84J-J 
sicca weight) or from 21 -jV 5 to 32 lb. of oil, which is not 
saleable, and is used by the fishermen themselves, partly for 
the lamp, and partly for making torches, with which they at¬ 
tract large fish towards their boats, and thus strike them. 
Should there arise any demand for train oil, much might 
be procured by this fishery, as porpoises swarm in every 
large river of Bengal. 

It will not be necessary to enter into a detail of the birds, 
that are found in this district; as in general they do neither 
harm to the inhabitants, nor are they applied to any use; 
yet birds of the genera of pigeon, partridge, quail, peacock, 
pheasant, bustard, bittern, plover, snipe, and duck of a great 
variety, and m4ny of them very good, are in an extraordi¬ 
nary abundance. These however are not the kinds most in 
request among the natives, who, when they eat any wild 
bird, which is very seldom, prefer small herons, shags, and 
sparrows to all others. The wild fowl (Phatianus Gallus) is 
very common in the woods, but is so very unclean a feeder,, 
that it is impossible to endure it as food. 

In the account of the tribes, by which this country is oc¬ 
cupied, I have mentioned two, the Noliyas and Telenggas, 
which catch birds with a rod, the end of which is besmeared 
with bird lime. Some of' these b» chiefly parakeets, 
are tamed, and sold; but the greater pai . >f what these poor 
creatures catch is eaten by themselves, and it. is very seldom, 
that they can find a purchaser for any part of their game. 

The farmers near Goyalpara catch many young Moynas 
(Gracula religiosa) Phoridis ( Psittacus gingianus B) and 
Tiyas, which is the most common parakeet of Bengal, but 
does not seem as yet to be have been introduced into the 
systems of ornithology. It comes nearest to the Psittaca 
torquata of Brisson. In the same parts is also frequently 
procured the Bhimraj ( Lunius malabaricus), which sings with 
a fine mellow voice, like that of a bull-finch but louder. All 
these are eagerly bought up by the boatmen from the south. 
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and the parakeets are distributed among the idle fellows 
about all the towns, to the great annoyance of every person, 
who wishes to sleep after break of day. 

These two kinds of parakeet, and the Bawoyi [loxia ty- 
phina) are exceeding great nuisances to the farmers of the 
two eastern divisions, who are compelled to watch'their crops 
by night to drive away elephants, hogs, buffaloes and deer, 
and by day to scare these birds. The millet (China, Kangni) 
suffers in particular from their depredations, the flocks being 
inconceivably numerous. The Kaim, a bird approaching 
near the galunila porphyrio, is very numerous in ditches 
and ponds, and destroys a great quantity of grain. Large 
flocks of a crane called Kolong, and of another called Saros 
(ardea antigone) frequent this district in winter, and eat much 
rice. They come from the north in the beginning of the 
cold season, and retire when the heats commence. 

In the dry season the pelican ( pelicanus phtlippensis) is 
very common on the sands of the Brohmoputro. In the rainy 
season it is said to frequent' the Garo mountains, where it 
breeds. In November and December I observed many thou¬ 
sands of them, in flocks, soaring high over the land between 
these mountains and the Brohmoputro. They always fly in 
lines like wild geese; but on these occasions the lines crossed 
each other in various directions forming numerous squares 
and parallelograms, as if in a regular dance. It seemed to be 
merely for amusement, that the pelicans were thus employed, 
as they do hot fish like the gulls by darting on their prey, 
but wade quietly along the shore, until a fish comes within 
reach of their enormous gape; nor were they emigrating 
from one place to another; but continued each time, that 
I observed them, for more than an hour, to wheel about in 
various directions, so as constantly to alter the disposition 
of their lines; but the lines were always strictly preserved. 

The Pangga Raja employs 5 or 6 Falconers (Mirshekari), 
who train hawks, and catch, with the rod and line, the birds 
with which these are fed. Many hawks are used by the na¬ 
tives ; but in this district the two most remarkable are the 
Falco minutus, little larger than a lark; and the Sofyedbaz, 
a very large Falcon with much white on her plumage, and 
an expanse of wing of 4 feet. It is an exceedingly fine bird. 
No other native indulges in this sport. 
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Reptiles as usual in warm climates are abundant. Near 
the Brohmoputro both river-turtle and land tortoises are 
much used in the diet of the natives;*but towards the west 
it is only a few that use them, although according to the 
Hindu law both are pure. Towards the Brohmoputro a 
particular class make a profession of catching them, and in 
all places they are caught by the common fishermen, espe¬ 
cially by those who do not use nets, such as the Dauyi. 

The people who make a profession of catching turtle are 
the .Gangrar, above mentioned as those who kill otters and 
porpoises. They employ a harpoon with three barbed prongs 
about four inches in length, and sell the turtle to petty dealers, 
who retail them through the country, especially at the mar¬ 
kets frequented by the Garos, who seem remarkably fond of 
this kind of food. All of them, that I have attempted to eat, 
appeared to me to be very bad. 

Among the natives the river turtles are called by one 
general name, Kachhim, and there are several kinds, of which 
the three following approach near to the cartilaginea , triun¬ 
guis , membranacea , and ferox of zoologists; but I cannot 
refer any of them, with certainty, to any species, that I find 
described in such books as are within my reach. They al¬ 
ways live in rivers, and never frequent the banks nor marshes 
as is done by land tortoises. They deposit their eggs in 
holes formed in the sand, under water, and eat nothing ex¬ 
cept fish. 

1 st. The most common is called Chhim or Panimech. In 
the Brohmoputro it is very often found five or six feet long, 
and 14 inches thick ; but I am informed, that they have been 
caught 7£ feet in length. It lays its eggs between the middle 
of August and the middle of September, as the floods begin 
to retire, and in one hole the fishermen sometimes make a 
prize of 200 eggs. An ordinary sized turtle of this kind is 
sold, by the fishermen of Goyalpara, for four anas. 2nd. 
These people informed me of another kind, which grows to 
the same length with the Chhim; but, when five feet long, is 
no less than two feet in thickness. It is called Donail, and 
one of this kind, it is said will weigh 49 ser of 80 s. w. (a 
little more than 102 lb.) It is said to be very scarce, so that I 
could not procure one at Goyalpara; but in the wes$ part of 
the district I found a kind called there Hurum, which seems 
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to be the same. It is reckoned better for eating than the 
Chhim. 3rd. The species which is called simply K?chhim, 
or by way of excellence Jat Kachhim, is also very common, 
and is sacred to a peculiar deity, as I have before mentioned. 
It is reckoned better eating than the Chhim; hut does not 
grow to more than 18 inches in length. It is readily distin¬ 
guished by four yellowish circles on its back. 

Some other river turtles, in the strength of their shells, 
and great convexity of their backs, approach nearer to the 
land tortoises, and by the natives are called Dura; but these 
give the same name to some land tortoises, the shells of 
which are not very evidently divided into different shield-like 
portions. 4th. The Dura strictly so called is a river turtle, 
not so exceedingly fierce as the three former, which bite most 
violently, but it is much better provided with defence, as the 
fore part of the two shells can at pleasure be drawn close 
together like a valve, so as to cover the head entirely; and 
there is a strong cartilaginous valve, that covers the passage 
for each hind leg. It grows to about 2 feet in length, is 
reckoned better than any of the before mentioned kinds, and 
sells at the river side for about two anas. 

The land tortoises are called by the generic name Koch- 
chhop; but several of them, as I have now said, are called 
also Dura, and some also are called by a generic name 
Kathuya, the exact difference between which and Kochchhop 
I have not yet ascertained. When placed on their backs, 
they can all raise themselves, and, although occasionally seen 
in rivers, they more usually frequent marshes, and often bur¬ 
row under the ground, and are reckoned better eating, than 
the flatter kinds of river turtle. 5th. The Salidura, called also 
Dura Kathuya, never grows to above six inches length of 
shell. 6th. The Kuyi Kathuya grows to about a foot in 
length. I am not exactly sure, whether or not the Kuyi 
Dura is different. 7th. The Pangchure grows to the same 
size with the Salidura, and at Goyalpara sells for | ana. 8th 
The Khagrakata grows to about the same size. 9th. 10th. The 
Kori Kathuya and Gangrchipa grow to about a foot in 
length, and are said never to go into the river. 

I have procured drawings and descriptions of four of these 
land tortoises, without being able to refer them to any of the 
kinds described in the books which I possess. In the Broh- 
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ipoputro as well as the Ganges there are two kinds ot croco¬ 
dile, which at Goyalpara are both called Kumir; but each 
has a specific name. The Crocodilus gangeticus is called 
Ghoriyal, and the other is called Bongcha. This approaches 
so near in its form to the crocodile of the Nile, that for a 
long time I considered it as the same; but its manners are 
very different, from those attributed to the animal of Egypt; 
and in the lower parts of Bengal we have what appears to me 
another species of crocodile called Hangsa Kumir, the man¬ 
ners of which* seem more conformable to the descriptions of 
the Nilotic quadruped. 

The Gangrar, who also kill both kinds of crocodile inform 
me, that they have killed the Bongcha 1*5 feet in length, and 
one of this size is much heavier than a Ghoriyal of 18 feet 
long, which is the largest that they have seen. In the water 
the Bongcha attacks both men and cattle, but on shore he is 
shy and timid, and it requires great caution to be able to 
approach near him, as on the least noise he rushes to the 
water. The Bongcha usually frequents ponds and marshes; 
and it is only when these become entirely dry, that he retires 
to a river. He lives in holes, which he digs in the bank of 
the pond or river, and I knew a party of hunters who were a 
good deal surprised, if not alarmed, by digging out a croco¬ 
dile, when they expected only a harmless jackal. In these 
holes they lay from twenty to thirty eggs between the tenth 
of February and the tenth of March; and the old ones take 
care of the young for a month, and give them fisli to eat, after 
which they are able to provide for themselves. 

The Ghoriyal is esteemed a much purer animal than the 
Bongcha, and never lives in stagnant waters, nor in holes of 
the earth. It never attacks men nor cattle, and lives entirely 
on fish. The female produces eggs at the same season with 
the Bongcha. She digs a trench in the sand on the shore 
of the river, and there deposits 10 or 12 eggs, which she 
covers with sand, and watches all day, but at night retires 
into the river, being remarkably shy and timid on shore. The 
young are hatched between the 13th of May and 13th of 
June, and for a month require the care of their mother. The 
eggs Of the Ghoriyal are considered as a remedy for the 
small pox in the human species, and for the disease in kine, 
which in the language of Bengal is called by the same name 
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(Boson to). In Ava the eggs are commonly sold in the mar¬ 
kets for food; and in many parts of India the flesh of both 
kinds of crocodile is greedily devoured. I was indeed in¬ 
formed, that the Gangrar of this district did not hesitate to 
eat it; but this they denied, probably thinking it disgraceful. 
When these fishermen are able to steal upon either kind of 
crocodile, which requires great precaution, they strike him 
with a harpoon, which has one iron prong about three inches 
in length, and which is barbed on one side. The plug of 
wood, into which the iron is fastened, is connected with the 
shaft, which is a very light bamboo, by a rope of about 12 
feet long. In order to make this rope very strong, and at 
the same time light, it is laid in a very curious manner. It 
consists of 15 or 16 threads very well twisted, and each con¬ 
taining three lays. The threads are very slightly twisted, 
and are kept together by knots tied at the distance of a span 
from each other. This chord is neatly rolled round the shaft. 
The Gangrar throws his harpoon with great certainty at from 
15 to 20 yards distance. On striking the crocodile the head 
comes out, the rope unrolls, and the animal rushing into the 
water, the shaft directs the Gangrar where to pursue. This 
he does in a fast rowing boat, and takes the first opportunity 
of striking with another harpoon, which has a strong iron, 
five inches long, and as thick as the little finger; with this, 
which has a strong rope, he can drag the crocodile on shore. 
The omentum of both kinds of crocodile yields an oil, which 
is used for the lamp. The omentum of a Bongcha does not 
give above 3 sers (60 s. w. lb.) while that of the Gho- 
riyal gives from 10 to 15 sers (from 15 to 23 -jV lb.). 

The Lizards or Guanas called Godhika, and Sworno 
Godhika, are not very common, and are not often eaten. 
Serpents are numerous, but it is chiefly in high places, of 
small extent, which are every where surrounded by low 
lands, that accidents happen ; as, when the floods begin, the 
reptiles are driven suddenly into one small space, and, before 
they can find lurking places, often take shelter in the houses, 
where they arc trodden on in the dark, and bite their as¬ 
sailants. In general however the number of persons stated 
to be annually bitten in each division was very small and 
none were said to die; which is entirely attributed to the 
power of magic or incantation. The bite is usually in a 
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limb, and, .immediately on a person being bitten, the Magi¬ 
cian is called, and in the mean time a ligature is tied very 
tight round the limb above the bite, and probably has a con¬ 
siderable effect in mitigating the symptoms; for I once saw 
a woman stung in the finger by a scorpion, who by immedi¬ 
ately applying a ligature seemed in a great measure to have 
avoided the pain, which would have ensued. From the suc¬ 
cess of the magician we may safely infer, that the bites of 
serpents in this country are not in general dangerous; but 
there is seldom an opportunity of knowing the kind, by which 
any person has been bitten. In Durwani it was stated, that 
about @00 persons were usually bitten in a year, and that 25 
of these might die; but I suspect, that these numbers are ex¬ 
aggerated, as in no other district- did the proportion arise 
nearly to such a multitude. 

Notwithstanding the great number of large rivers and 
lakes or marshes in this district, the people are but indiffer¬ 
ently supplied with fish. This seems to be owing to the 
small skill of the fishermen, who have few means adequate to 
fishing in great rivers, and chiefly catch those that are almost 
left dry by the diminution of the water, in which they lived 
during the floods. This being the situation of the art in 
both districts the people of Ronggopoor are comparatively 
less successful than the people of Dinajpoor, because the wa¬ 
ters being much deeper do not so readily become dry; and 
for four months in the year the inundation is so general that 
the methods employed' by the fishermen are of little use. At 
that season, however, the fields being in general more deeply 
covered than in Dinajpoor, swarm with small fish, which the 
farmers can secure; and I have mentioned the manner in 
which they preserve them for use. I observe that these fish 
abound in the fields so early as the end of June, which con¬ 
firms the opinion that I entertained, of their often proceed¬ 
ing from eggs which are left dry and have been hatched by 
the first rain. 

Salt is by far too expensive to be employed in preserving 
fish ; but besides the method of preserving these anhrtals by 
beating them with vegetable substances, which is practised i n 
the rainy season, a great quantity is preserved by merely 
drying them in the sun, which is practised in the dry season 
alone, and chiefly in the two eastern divisions, as the principal 
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demand is from Bhotan and the Garos.. All along the great 
Tista, however, some fish is dried in spring for the supply of 
the rainy season. The Vijni Raja, who holds lands of Bho¬ 
tan as well as of the Company, pays his tribute to the former 
power in dried fish, which he chiefly procures from his 
estates that are subject 10 the Company; but this supply is 
not sufficient for the demand of the Bhotan market, and the 
Dev’ Raja, wbd seems to have a monopoly of all foreign 
commerce, sends agents, especially into the northern half of 
the divi^idn of Dhubri, and makes large purchases. The 
fish dried on the left of the Brohmoputro are sent chiefly to 
the markets where the Garos deal, and next to salt is per¬ 
haps the most important article that is sold to these people. 
A small quantity of fish is also dried on the banks of the 
Brohmoputro on the lower part of its course. Some of this 
is distributed through the western parts of the district; but 
the greater part goes to the Garos, which border on the dis¬ 
trict of Moymonsing. Fish prepared in this manner is called 
Sukti, which signifies merely dry, as if this kind of fish were 
the only dry thing of any importance. To European taste 
and smell it is altogether insupportable, but the two nations 
that chiefly purchase are far from being select in their eating, 
and all the people of the two eastern divisions like this fetid 
aliment. 

Most of fish that is cured in this manner, as I have before 
said, is caught in lakes, marshes, and old channels of rivers, 
but is sent to the sands of the Brohmoputro to be dried. The 
heads and guts of the fish are thrown away, but the fins and 
scales are allowed to remain. The fish, if small, is split in 
two; if large, it is divided into four slices. These are spread 
out to a sun that is intensely hot, on the extensive sands of 
the river, where there are no insects, and w'here in the day 
every thing is parched and withered by a dry heat. At 
night the fish are secured in a shed from the dews, which are 
abundant at all seasons. At the beautiful lakes called Tobo- 
rong, north from Yogighopa, where this fishery is most ex¬ 
tensive, and where from 1200 to 1400 mans may be annually 
dried, the fish are divided into four sorts. 

The farmers here use all the simple means of catching fish 
that I observed in Dinajpoor, and also one which I did not 
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notice; but which, notwithstanding, is probably employed. 
In any ditch, where there is a considerable drain from rice 
fields, or in any small rivulet where there is a drain from a 
marsh, they construct a dam, or fence, of bamboos, sticks, 
and reeds, or sometimes of earth, which not only prevents 
the passage of the fish, but also impedes in some degree that 
of the water until it rises to the level of the adjacent fields. 

In order to give vent to this they dig three or four nar¬ 
row semicircular trenches, which convey the water from the 
higher to the lower part of the channel. Through these 
narrow channels the fish must pass in going from the higher 
part to the lower, as the floods subside; and are caught in 
traps called Thorka placed at the lower ends of the semi¬ 
circular canals. 

The Thorka called also Dhoska and Dhorka, is a coni¬ 
cal basket, lengthened far out, so that the fish in getting to 
its far end cannot turn to escape. In place of the Thorka 
a smaller kind of cylindrical basket called Dengru is often 
used, and the fish are prevented from coming out by a row 
of flexible split bamboos converging to a point within the 
mouth, as in a mouse trap. 

In rivulets that have a considerable and rapid current, 
Thorkas 14 or 15 feet in length are often used. A dam is 
made across the stream with a breach in it just sufficient to 
receive the mouth of the Thorka, and the fish follow the 
stream, until they are no longer able to turn, nor can they 
swim backwards against the current. 

The impure class oFRajbongsis called Dauyi, catch fish 
by a somewhat similar contrfvance in shallow ditches con¬ 
nected with marshes or rice-fields. In these they lay a long 
trap called Dhanggi made of split bamboos. The mouth 
may be six or eight feet in length, and one and a-half to 
two feet wide. It slopes to an edge behind, being about 
two and a-half or three feet broad. The fish that enter 
are prevented from returning by a row of bamboo splits 
placed as in a mouse trap, and they are shaken out by a 
hole at one corner, which is plugged when the trap is set. 
Where there is any stream the fish enter of their own ac¬ 
cord ; but they are often collected from a whole marsh and 
driven to the trap, by dragging through the water a rope 
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made of twisted riby of the plantain tree leaves 9 the sides 
of which hang down like a fringe, and alarm the fish as the 
rope approaches. 

The most improved method on a plan analogous to these 
is practised by the fishermen in the smaller rivers of the 
eastern part of the district. A dam is constructed, obliquely 
across the river, of bamboos, sticks, and mats, not so as 
to contain all the water, but so as to raise it about a foot 
higher than the level below the dam. Near the lower 
end of the dam is left an opening about two feet wide and 
below this is a channel about 20 feet long. The sides are 
secured by posts and mats; and the floor, which consists 
of bamboos laid close to each other, is raised a little higher 
than the level of the river below ; and a little lower than its 
level above the dam. All fish attempting to go down the 
river follow the current through the opening in the dam; 
but the channel is so full of crevices, that the fish immedi¬ 
ately after entering it are left dry, and by their own ex¬ 
ertions are always carried to the lower end where they 
are caught by the fishermen, who watch in a hut. This 
kind of weir, it must be observed, is not fitted for a variable 
climate; a sudden shower that raised the water a foot would 
destroy it. 

The manner of catching fish by collecting them among the 
branches of trees, thrown into stagnant water, is still more 
practised here than in Dinajpoor, both by farmers and pro¬ 
fessed fishermen; and by far the greater part of the fish 
taken in Chilmari, and other parts near the Brohmoputro is 
caught in this manner. The fishing, in old channels that 
contain much water, continues from the middle of October 
until the middle of March. Large quantities of branches are 
thrown in until they reach the surface, and are held down by 
weights. After they have remained from five to seven days, 
stakes of bamboo are driven all round, and to these is fas¬ 
tened a net deep enough to go from the surface to the bot¬ 
tom, and long enough to surround the branches. The 
branches are then thrown out and the fish are drawn on 
shore. At one watercourse I found 11 men at work in this 
manner. Thjsy seemed to draw one heap almost every day, 
and did iio other work, the fish being bought from them on 
the spot by those who retail in the market. 
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In this district I no where saw the kind of trap called 
Onta, which I have described in my account of Dinajpoor; 
but I understood that in some parts it is used to form the 
kind of weir called Band, which it would be superfluous to 
describe again. I also understood that these traps are used 
by farmers planted near the edges of rivers. In this district 
this implement is called Ghoni. 

The Polo and Jakoyi, also formerly described, are in con¬ 
stant use among the farmers. The fashermen of Goyalpara 
have improved the Polo, so much as to render it useful for 
their purpose; and it is then called Chak. The frame con¬ 
sists of a loop, to which four bamboos are fixed in form of a 
cone. A conical net is fastened to the hoop, and its corner 
to the angle where the bamboos unite. When this net has 
been placed on the mud over a fish, the fisher drops the 
corner, and instead of groping about until he can catch the 
fish, he secures it at once by the net, which prevents the 
animal from moving. By this means they catch large fish. 

Nearly allied to the Jakoyi, but somewhat more perfect, 
is a trap made of split bamboos, and called Jholongga. 
Two boys generally drag the corners by two ropes, and 
the splashing which they make towards each side, contri¬ 
butes to drive the fish into the trap, which is held like a 
plough by the fisherman, and raised occasionally to take 
out the fish. This is one of the methods much in use among 
the farmers. 

Nearly of the same form is the most simple net used by 
the fishermen, consisting of a net stretched between two 
bamboos, which meet at an acute angle behind. This I have 
already described in my account of Dinajpoor, and there are 
many kinds. At Goyalpara there are four. 

1. When a man wades and pushes this v net before him, it 
is called Phutki, and the bamboos are from four to seven 
cubits in length. -Such are used in all places, and at all 
seasons, for catching small fish, and cost from two anas to 
two and a-half. 2. The Paha has bamboos of 11 or 12 
cubits in length with a large mesh, and is used for catching 
large fish. l*he fishermen of Goyalpara have not the art of 
fixing this net to the gunwale of a boat, as I described in 
Dinajpoor; but the man who sits at the head of the canoe, 
lowers and raises it entirely by his hands. The rower sits at 
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the stern. The fish are divided equally between them. 
3. The An^tha is of the same size, and is used in the same 
manner; but the mesh is small. Both nets can be used at 
all seasons, aiid in every part of the great river. Each may 
cost a rupee. 4. The Janta is an implement with a frame 
of bamboos, which raises a large net of this kind. One 
man can fish with it, apd the whole costs from five to five 
and a-half rupees. The fiet lasts two years, but the apparatus 
must be renewed each season, which lasts from the middle of 
August to the middle of December, that is from the time 
when the inundation begins to subside until the country is 
dry. The mouth of the net is placed so as to receive the 
water, which drains from the fields into a marsh, creek, or river. 

The still more complicated machine, which I described in 
my account of Dinajpoor, is also used here. At Goyalpara 
it is called Khora, and on the Mahanonda it is named Chak. 
The Chak described in my account of Dinajpoor is used here, 
both by the farmers and fishermen, and at Goyalpara is called 
Phoronggi; while the improved Polo used there, as I have 
above described, is called Chak. The Phoronggi is employed 
from the middle of August until the middle of November. 

Of the casting nets there are three descriptions. 1st. A 
small net six or seven feet radius with a small mesh and iron 
sinkers. In the Brohmoputro and in large pieces of water it 
is always used from a canoe, one man paddling and the other 
throwing the net. The two men divide the fish equally. In 
marshes and old water-courses it is thrown from the bank. 
It usually costs 5 rs. of which the iron amounts to one-half. 
The fish taken by this means are small; and the net may be 
used at all seasons. At Goyalpara it is called Khyeyuyal. 
2nd. A net with a wide mesh and 15 or 16 feet in radius. It 
it used only in the river from a boat, which is managed in the 
same manner as with the first kind. Its sinkers are not 
heavier, and its cost is nearly the same. At Goyalpara, this 
net fs called Rek. Both kinds at Toborong are called Naojal, 
or nets used with a boat. 3d. The large net which is cast 
by means of a boat, and which I have described in Dinajpoor 
by the name of Qthar, is used also here, but not so com¬ 
monly as in that district. 

Seins or drag nets of various kinds are also in use. At 
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Goyalpara the fishermen use a sein, usually composed of nine 
pieces, each 30 feet long and about 4 feet wide. The floats 
are made of the reed called Khagra, and the sinkers of baked 
clay. These pieces are separately called Tonalanggi, but 
when joined into one sein that is called Ber. Three men are 
usually employed, and each brings three portions. They 
unite in paying the hire of the canoe, which carries them 
from one part to another, and contains the fish that have been 
caught. One man manages the canoe, a second holds one 
end of the net, while the third takes a-sweep with the other 
end, and then the net is drawn on shore. Of course the net 
is only employed on the shallow sides of the river, or in 
shallow marshes or lakes, and is used between the middle of 
September and middle of December while the waters are fast 
decreasing. 

In some parts as Olipoor, a still smaller sein is used, and 
is called Gondhla. It is about 30 cubits long and 4 broad, 
and is used by one man. He fastens one end to a stake, and 
takes the sweep with the other. It is never used where there 
is a greater depth of water than two or three feet. The Rau- 
lagi is a net which is much used, especially in Toborong lakes, 
in the smaller rivers of the eastern divisions such as the Jiji- 
ram, and in many large water courses. .The net is like a large 
deep sein from 45 to 80 yards long and four or five deep, with 
floats and sinkers, and a wide mesh. It is used sometimes 
merely as a setting net, being stretched from side to side of 
a river or water-course. The fishers then go to a distance 
on both sides, and while they paddle towards the net in their 
canoes, make all the noise that they can by splashing in the 
water. The fish stick in the meshes. 

At other times, where the water is too wide for the net to 
reach from bank to bank, two nets are used with five canoes. 
One at each end of each net, and ore that remains uncon¬ 
nected between the two. One-half of each net is stowed on 
the stern of the canoe by which it is held, and the two sets 
go about 40 or 50 yards from each other. They then throw 
out their nets, the canoes belonging to each rowing straight 
from each other, so as to leave the nets in two parallel straight 
lines, with the fifth canoe in the centre. The canoes then 
begin to paddle, so as to Torn their nets into semicircles. 
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while not only the one in the centre, but those that hold 
the nets make all the splashing in their power. The two 
boats belonging to each net then row towards each other, 
splashing all the while until they meet. They theft lash 
themselves together, and draw the nets into their sterns, 
bringing up the head and foot ropes of the net joined toge¬ 
ther. After the whole is drawn the nets are overhauled, and 
the fish which arc sticking in the meshes are taken out. In 
rivers it is the upper net that takes by far the greatest quan¬ 
tity of fish, and the middle canoe attends to that alone, 
and splashes opposite to the opening as the two canoes at its 
ends paddle towards each other. It would therefore appear, 
that the fish naturally fly up the stream. This seems to be 
a good plan of fishing in rivers or lakes, where the banks are 
too steep for drawing the sein. The fish, that I saw taken 
in this manner, were of about four pounds weight. 

In the Brohmoputro, during the beginning of the rainy 
season, from the middle of April until the middle of August, 
a floating net called Ohal is used. It consists of three pieces 
each 36 yards long and 3J broad, which are joined so as to 
be 108 yards long. The mesh is wide. It is paid out from 
the stern of a canoe, and one side is floated by gourds, while 
the other sinks by its own weight. It is drawn every hour 
into the boat, and the fish that are found sticking in the 
meshes are secured. Two men and one canoe can manage 
this net, which may cost 9 rs. The nets used in this district 
are chiefly made of Son (Crololaria juncea ); but in the eastern 
divisions many are made of Kankhura (Urtica nivea). These 
are dear, but are reckoned much better than those made of 
Son, and last double the time. Some particular classes of 
fishermen use neither traps nor nets. 

The Gangrar, already mentioned as killers of crocodiles, 
turtle and otters, catch also many fish with the harpoon. 
With the same kind of harpoon which is used for killing the 
otter, these men strike the large fishes. In the rainy season 
they attract these- fish to their boats by means of torches. 
In the dry season they watch near shallow places, where 
there are many fry; and when a large fish comes to prey, he 
is struck. The three first kinds are supposed to eat floating 
or swimming plants (Dol and Pana), and are frequently ob¬ 
served raising their heads among these. The fishermen watch 
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for this, and strike them as they rise. It is probable, that 
these fish often rise to catch insects or worms, that may be 
among the weeds. I have never in India seen a fish rising 
to catch fiies. The same fishermen use a small harpoon.with 
four slender prongs, which floats, and is darted along the 
surface of the water to kill a small mullett, which swims with 
its eyes above the water. This is done at all seasons. 

All classes of natives fish occasionally with the rod, partly 
for. amusement, and partly for a savoury meal ; but there is a 
low tribe of fishermen, who use the rod for procuring a sub¬ 
sistence, and sell the fish. It is uncertain whether they are 
Hindus or Moslems, and their profession of fishing does not 
entirely afford them support. They therefore play on some 
noisy instruments of music, to which they sing, and go about 
to beg; and they only have occasional recourse to the rod. 
The rod used in India for fishing is a bamboo, which has 
very little flexibility. The line is silk or Kankhura, and is 
tied to the extremity of the rod without any reel to lengthen 
or shorten it; and the hook is suspended by a float, and baited 
with a worm for the cyprini, and with a frog for the larger 
Siluri or Pimelo^es, which are the two most eommon classes 
of fish. The use of artificial flies is totally unknown. 

In most parts the regular fisherman pays a duty to the 
proprietor of the land; for the strange anomaly of the right 
of fishing having been separated from the property of the 
batiks, has not taken place in this district, except in some 
estates, that formerly belonged to the Rajas of Dinajpoor. 
There are some rivers however, that are entirely free, as 
having been the boundary between two powers; and the pro¬ 
prietors of Goyalpara have taken nothing from the numerous 
fishermen of that place. The various rates and manners of 
assessment differ in almost eyery estate, so that it would be 
endless to detail them. The rent is sometimes levied by so 
much on each man, sometimes by so much on each extent 
of fishing, and sometimes by so much on the quantity of fish 
taken. The two former methods are most usual on great 
rivers. The two last on marshes, small rivers and water¬ 
courses. In the most productive fishery, that of the Tobo- 
rong lakes, the last has been adopted, and the Vijni Raja 
takes one-half- of the fish. In Bottrishazari the fisherman 
pay no rent, but supply the landlord and his officers with 
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whatever fish they want. The landlords very seldom take the 
rent immediately from the fishermen; but generally rent it 
to persons for a fixed sum in. money,-and these collect what 
is due according to the custom of the estate. In general the 
duties seem moderate enough, and I heard no complaint on 
the part of the fishermen; but except at Goyalpara, where they 
have been long under European protection, they were every¬ 
where remarkably ay, having probably been terrified on pur¬ 
pose by the agent , of the Zemindars. I am indeed inclined to 
imagine, that the profits which these derive from the fisheries 
are very considerable, although all that is apparently paid by 
the farmers (Izaradars) as rent, is very trifling, and is kept so 
on purpose ; but I suspect, that considerable presents are 
made on the granting each lease, and in general these are 
annually renewed. 

The number of fisher3 who follow no other profession may 
be near 4000 families; and of those who are also bearers and 
use traps only, there may be almost 900 families. These not 
only retail and catch fish, but also hold the plough, and carry 
the palanquin, which will considerably reduce the number 
actually employed in the profession of catching fish. Even 
among the first 4000, many of the men are employed in 
retailing the fish, and are called Paikars.- None of these 
have a capital of above 100 rs. and many are so poor that 
they purchase the fish on trust; and, after having sold their 
fish in the market, go next morning to the actual fisherman, 
pay him for what fish they received, and take a fresh load on 
credit. A great proportion of the fish is retailed by the 
women of fishermen. 

Of all the fishers in the district those of Goyalpara are by 
far the most easy in their circumstances; but this seems in a 
great measure to be owing to the seducing arts of their wives, 
by whom the unwary traders of the south are stript of their 
property. In general the fishermen of this district are very 
poor, especially towards the west. Near the Brohmoputro 
they may live like the poorest in Dinajpoor. In other parts 
a fisher lives no better than those who cultivate for a share 
of the crop, which seems to be owing to their having multi¬ 
plied too much j for with a smaller population there are almost 
double the number here that are to be found in Dinajpoor. 
There is nothing like a great fishery of any one kind of fish, 
you in. Q Q 
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and a prodigious variety is taken, as will appear from the 
list, which I have, reason to think is far from being complete. 

The Sisor of Vihar is a very ugly fish, which is said to 
grow to seven or eight feet in length, and which few people 
will eat. The most remarkable thing about it is the tail, the 
upper ray of which is longer than the whole head and body. 
It is quite flexible and tapers to a fine point. I have been 
able to learn nothing concerning the use of this strange 
appendage. 

Of all the horrid animals of this tribe the Chaka of this 
district is the most disagreeable to behold. It has the habit' 
of the fishes called by Lacepede Uranoscope and Cotte,.that 
is, it conceals itself among the mud, from which by its lurid 
appearance, and a number of loose filamentous substances on 
its skin, it is scarcely distinguishable, and with an immense 
open mouth it is ready to seize any small prey that is passing 
along. In order that it may see what is approaching, the 
eyes are placed on the crown of the head. In its artificial 
characters it comes nearer the Plotose of Lacepede than, 
any other tribe, but from such a different habit it must be 
considered as belonging to a genus not yet arranged by 
naturalists. All persons turn away from it with loathing.* 

Insects are not uncommonly troublesome. Bees abound. 
In a few estates, that belonged to the Dinajpoor family, Mr. 
Fernandes, of that place, has rented the wax from the Ze¬ 
mindars, and in Patilado some people pay a rent to the land¬ 
lord. In the other parts of the district the wax and honey 
do not seem to be considered as property. Everywhere, ex¬ 
cept in the two eastern divisions, and Patilado, I was told, 
that 2 or 3 men from Ronggopoor came into each division, 
with an order from the collector to gather the wax on ac¬ 
count of the surgeon, who it seems was also a candle maker. 
The surgeon received the wax, and the people who gathered 
it took the honey for their trouble. This account I sdispect 
is not well founded; as the last surgeon, at least, made no 
candles, and I am assured, that some of the collectors issued 
no such order. The surgeon who made the candles, pro¬ 
bably employed the people to collect the wax, and paid 
them for what they brought; and they pacified the agents of 


* Dr. Buchanan gives a voluminous account of the fish of this district. 
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the Zemindars by giving them the honey. In the two eastern 
divisions every person takes the honey that finds itbut no 
person makes a profession of collecting wax, of which there 
is a great deal in the woods. The quantity procured is pro¬ 
bably about the same as in Dinajpoor ; but more would un¬ 
doubtedly be procured were there regular renters. There 
are three seasons (bunds) for collecting it; 1st, when the 
mustard has flowered in the beginning of the cold season; 
2nd, when the Nageswor (Mesua) has flowered in the end of 
spring; and 3rd, in the middle of July, after the convolvuli 
have flowered. 

In this district the quantity of shells collected for burning 
into lime is very great, owing partly to the consumption in 
the manufacture of indigo, and partly to the great quantity 
chewed with betle. No less than 477 families, were reported 
to me, in the different divisions, as employing a part of their 
time in collecting and preparing these shells. The best lime 
is prepared from two species of muscle {Mytilud), which 
greatly resemble the Anatinus, common in the rivers of Eu¬ 
rope, but they are much smaller, being little more than two 
inches long and one broad. The projection of the shell near 
the hinge appear in th« same mariner, as if they had been 
rubbed against some’ hard body. The one kind is much 
convexer than the other; both are called by the same name, 
Jjbinuk. The next best lime is prepared from a snail {Helix) 
almost round, and about two inches in diameter. It may 
probably be the ampullacea , and by the natives is called Sa- 
muk. The worst lime is prepared from a smaller conical 
snail, about art inch long, which has very round aperture. 
It is called Moratakuya or Gugli, and is never'used in lime 
that is prepared for chewing, that indeed in common is en¬ 
tirely prepared from the muscles. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 

The hills and forests of this district .produce an exceeding 
great variety of fine plants, of which a very large proportion 
has not been introduced into the modern systems of botany ; 
and, during my residence, I added very much to my collec¬ 
tion of descriptions, drawings, and specimens; but, as the 
greater part can only interest the botanist, I shall here con¬ 
tent myself with giving an account of the most general pro¬ 
duce of waste lands especially the forests, and of such 
smaller plants as the natives apply to use. The wastes of 
this country contain a greater variety than those of Dinajpoor, 
and occupy a much greater proportion of the country. 

1st. Of the 900 miles stated to be waste, as occupied by 
rivers, marshes, old water courses, tanks, ponds, and other 
receptacles of water, a great part abounds in vegetable pro¬ 
ductions. The great rivers, and the channels which these 
occupy in the rainy season, may amount to 300 miles, and in 
this there is very little vegetation. The floods sweep away 
every thing, and whenever the rivers fall, the sand of the 
channels become so dry, that nothing will grow. The re¬ 
maining 600 miles, occupied chiefly by old courses of rivers 
which contain water throughout the year, marshes and lakes, 
or rivers that are quite'stagnant, except after very heavy 
rains, contain almost as. much vegetation as the land; and 
are often entirely hid by it, as I have mentioned in m^ ac¬ 
count of the topography. Even the smaller rivers, that con¬ 
tain a gentle stream, abound with aquatic plants, such as the 
Valisneria spiralis , Serpicula verticillata, and several species 
of potomogeton and chara . By far the most curious of these 
plants, however, strongly resembles the Nymph&a , but is 
all over covered with prickles. The leaves are often five and 
six feet in diameter, and are so brittle, that they can seldom 
be lifted from the water without breaking* The flower of 
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this singular plant never rises above water, nor does it ex¬ 
pand. The leaves are always drawn closely together, so as 
to exclude the water from destroying the pollen. 

Of the poor sterile land, broken corners, roads, burial 
grounds, an$ the like, which occupy about 332 miles, some 
part is good, and is unavoidably occupied by roads, market 
places, and burial grounds, and also by angles of fields, which 
it jyould be inconvenient to cultivate with the plough. When¬ 
ever not too much trodden by men or cattle, this land pro¬ 
duces the best pasture that is found in the country; and the 
smallness of the extent, that is destroyed by the treading of 
such multitudes, is really astonishing. I am persuaded, that 
in the smallest county in England, owing to the vast number 
of horses and wheel carriages, there is a greater extent ren¬ 
dered useless in this manner. Even the market-places in 
general are entirely covered with fine trees. 

Neither is the sterile land without vegetation. Part of it 
is high, and in the rainy season produces pasture, which in 
this country is reckoned good ; but its most common grass 
is the species of Andropogon , called Chorkangta, Ukuni, 
Ghengto, and Sorola, by the natives of Bengal, and Gramen 
aciculatum by Rumphius, in whose work there is a good 
figure, and an account admirably describing its worthless 
nature. This sterile land is not without a few trees; but 
these are mostly stunted, and so thinly scattered, that they 
give no harbour to destructive animals. In the low parts of 
this sterile land, which are sandy banks near rivers, the most 
usual vegetable production is a species of Tamarisk, which 
has not yet been introduced into the systems of botany. It 
grows to six or eight feet in height, and is almost the first 
plant that takes root on the lands, formed by deposition from 
the rivers, which by its creeping roots it tends to consolidate. 
It isfeused for fuel, and by the natives is called Jhau; but 
this name is generic, and is applied not only to another 
species of Tamarisk, but to th e-Casuarina of Bengal, and 
to the cone-bearing plants that have been introduced by 
Europeans. 

Thfc waste inundated land also, that has a good soil, in a 
few parts produces the above-mentioned Tamarisk; but to a 
very trifling extent. By far the greater part of the 884 miles 
that I have mentioned, is covered by very coarse grass or 
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reeds. In some parts, especially such as are inclined to be 
marshy, the reeds give way to a fine species of wild rose-tree, 
not yet introduced into the systems of botany, and by the 
natives called Guja. In Dinajpoor, and farther west, this 
bush almost creeps on the ground; but in these eastern re¬ 
gions, where it seems to be in its favourite abode, it often 
rises to be 10 or 12 feet high, and forms large thickets. 
Some trees also thrive in these inundated lands, although they 
are always thinly scattered, except the Hijol. It is, however, 
remarkable, that this tree, although it forms a kind of forest 
in the inundated lands of Patilado, is very much stunted in 
its growth, while many other of the trees, which are only 
thinly scattered on the inundated lands, acquire there a very 
considerable size* 

On the 1175 miles of waste land not inundated, and of a 
good soil, almost a half is covered with reeds and a coarse 
grass, having occasionally a few scattered trees and bushes* 
The remainder is covered with forests; but in these also the 
reeds grow to an amazing height* The forests seem to be 
diminishing faster than the progress of cultivation, by the 
pains that are taken in burning these reeds during the heats 
of spring. This operation kills many young trees, and checks 
the growth of all; but it is of vast use in improving the air 
of the country, by destroying much vegetable matter, that 
would rot with the first rains, and by keeping the roads some¬ 
what accessible* It would be of still more use, were it able 
altogether to destroy the thickets of reeds, by which the 
country is overwhelmed. Some trees, especially the Sal and 
Amla resist the fire much better than any others. 

Of the hills, by far the greatest part is covered with forests, 
and even the lower of these are overgrown by reeds, but the 
steeper ones are not infested in this manner. The forests 
there, however, are rendered, if possible, still more impene¬ 
trable by numerous large twining plants, which Rumphius 
has described under the general name of wood-cables (June* 
syhestres), which is well fitted to describe their nature, for 
the term Clematis used in Europe is only fitted for the puny 
productions of a hedge. The natives of this country make 
little use of these natural cables, which answer so many pur¬ 
poses in the Indian .islands (India aquosa of Rumphius)* 

As I have stated in Dinajpoor, it appears to me to be here 
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also desirable, that the whole of these woods and reeds 
should be altogether destroyed. The injury which they do 
by protecting destructive animals, far outbalances the trifling 
advantages that they yield to the natives, who cannot afford 
to use timber for any purpose except for canoes, boats, and 
for a very little coarse furniture, such as stools, boxes, and 
bedsteads, none of which are polished ; and whose wants, 
should they ever require timber, might be abundantly sup¬ 
plied by trees reared about their villages. The forests, how¬ 
ever, here are. of some more value than in Dinajpoor. [The 
further details given of this district are in a great measure 
similar to the descriptions in the previous volumes and dis¬ 
tricts ; the repetition would therefore be supererogatory. Ed.] 
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C .—Manner in which the people of Ronggopoor are covered bp day and by 

night. 

Total people in each district 2736000 % People who use % bleached linen 
8650; Women who use silk on great occasions 10650; People who dress 
.partly in mugasilk 30600; Women who dreBS partly in Erendi silk 47350; 
Menwho dress partly in Erendi silk 18250; Women who dress partly in 
Mcgili 79600; Men who dress partly in Mqgili 30500; People who dress 
entirely in cotton unbleached 2643(X)0; Families who sleep on beds, and 
cover themselves with quilts or blankets 41800; Families who sleep oil 
mats of Motha, and cover themselves with ruga 230400; Families who 
sleep on mats of Motha or sackcloth, and cover^themselves with the latter 
173300; Families who> sleep on mats of Kbosla, and cover themselves with 
the same 45100; Families who sleep on Kbosla, and cover themselves with 
rugs or sackcloth 56400. 


D .—Diet of the people in Ronggopoor. 

Total families in each district 547000; Families who sacrifice 2 or 3 
times a month. 62460; Families who sacrifice on great occasions only 
292000; Families who cannot afford meat on any occasion 203540; Fa¬ 
milies who,have as much fish as they please 228200 ; Families who only 
havetfish on market days 178500; Families who have only what fish they 
cafch^b em8e ^ v ^ 8 130300; Families who can use Obi whenever they please 
9400; Families who use milk daily 129l(ty); Families who use milk in the 
cheap season only 168000; Families who use milk on holidays 165500; 
Families who seldom procure milk 84400; Families who use sugar or 
sweet-meats, when they please 64100; Families who use the above on 
market days 124500; Families who only procure them on holidays 358400; 
Families who use daily fine rice and pulse 56350; Families who use coarse 
rice and seldom procure pulse 449730 ; Families who live chiefly on millet 
and coarse pulse 40920; Families who procure oil in abundance 157600 * 
Those who procure oil scantily 389400; Families which have salt in abun¬ 
dance 278700; Families who procure salt but also use some ashel 
242900; Families who usually procure nothing but ashes 25400; Families 
who use cultivated vegetables 475600; Families who use mostly wild 
vegetables 71400; Families who can afford to purchase foreign spiceries 
62700. 


E .—State of Education among the people of Ronggopoor. 

Men capable of keeping common accounts 24800; Men who can sign 
their names 141000; Men who can understand the common poetry of 
Bengal 39500; Women who understand the common poetry of Bengal 
17450. 


V.•—Showing the manner in which the occupied Lande of Ronggopoor are 

employed . 

Houses 120400; Trees 66100; Bamboos 156100; Kitchen gardens 
100900 ; Vegetable in the fields 8605; Broadcast summer rice by itself 
846800; Transplanted summer rice by itself 2000; Broadcast summer 
rice followed by transplanted winter rice 859000; do. do. followed by 
fQiesaii 66900; do. do. by Mosuri 94300; do. do. by Tbakuri 500; do. 
do. sown along with winter rice 144700; do. do. by Wneat 65200; do. do. 
by Barley 25800; do. do* by Sarisha 441300; do. do. with Barley mixed 
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wbh Mosuri 4000 $ Transplanted winter rice followed by Khesari 90500; 
do. do. by itself 1291000; Broadcast winter Hce by itself 622000; Spring 
rice 1150; China 65740; Kangni 85110; do. followed by transplanted 
winter rice 32700; Wheat by itself 22500; Barley by itself 750; Sarisha 
by itself 17^000; do. sown along with Mosuri 4200; Thakuri by itself 
18260; Mosuri by itself 5200; Motor by itself 4600; Oror by itself 5160; 
Bora by itself 1100; Kurti by itself ISO; But by itself 1000; Sada but 
by itself 200; Seedling land by itself 187300; do. followed by Sarisha 
*78400; do. by Mosuri J4550Lao. by Thakuri 8050; do. by transplanted 
winter rice 55800; do. by Wheat 22100; do. by barley 9350 ; Til 408; 
Pata by itself 13300; do* followed by Wheat 3950; do. by Barley 1750$ 
do. by Sarisha 28950; do. by Tora 6450; do. by Mosuri 9800; do. by 
transplanted winter rictf'WH); Son 2625; Kankhura 54; cotton 1040; 
Sugarcane 24845; Tobacco after Pata 12300; do. by itself 21750; do. 
after broadcast summer rice; 28050 ; Betle leaf 1055 ; Betle nut, 18375; 

3 ’ 0 by itself 46140; do. before Tobacco 10/80; do. before Sarisha 
; do. before Wheat 3090; do. before Mosuri 4780; do. before 
transplanted winter rice 4600; Mulberry 14500; Ei^ondo 3093; Motha 
and Ulu 40300; Poppy 13250; Total 6121920. 


6 .—Containing a statement of the Live Stock in the District’of Ronggopoor 
with its value in Sicca Rupees. * 

Number of Bulls reserved for breeding 3210; Value 8720 Rupees'* 
Bulls wrought in the plough 43100; Value 127825. Oxen reserved for 
carriages by traders 4020 ; Value 24840. Bogda oxen reserved by traders 
500; Value 6130. Oxen reserved for carriage by farmers 12580 ; Value 
.62700. Oxen employed both in carriage and in plough 4250; Value 
16800. Oxen used in the plough alone 512800; Value 1449950. Cows 
reserved«for milk by those who do not farm 36900; Value 166600. 
Cows kept for milk by fanners 71600 ; Value 263725. Cows wrought in 
the plough 279700; Value 628025. Oxen reserved for machinery 64IQ; 
Value 38475. Old cattle in villages 68000 ; Value 7450. Young cattle 
in villages 505400 ; Value 609850. Bulls in Bathans 1099 ; Value 3291. 
Cows in Bathans 29110; Value 84410. Young cattle ip Bathans, 58220; 
Value 61010. Buffaloes belonging to the division 10145; Value 97750. 
Goats 164600; Value 67860. Sheep 24100; Value 12100. Swine 
24290 ; Value 19795. Total 3746306. 


H. —Estimate of the quantity of milk and its value which is procured annually in 
the Ronggopoor District exclusive of that given to the calves. 

Total number of Cows 111500; do. giving milk; 54900; Total milk 
in mans 1472674; Total value of milk in rupees 170309 ; Total number 
of Cows kept for the plough and giving milk 279700; do. number giving 
milk 61690; Total value of milk in mans 535/2} ; Total value of milk in 
rupees 66977 s Total number of Cows kept in Bathans 29110; do. num¬ 
ber giving milk 14555 ; Total milk in mans 36097; $ Total value of milk 
in rupees 36793; Total number of Buffaloes 10146; do. number giving 
friilk 3377 $ Total milk in mans 22845; Total value of milk in rupees 
19757 ; Total milk in mans 2597824 ; Total value of milk in rupees 
293836. 


I .—A list of the Artists and Tradesmen in the district of Ronggopoor. 

1. Notis or dancing and singing girls 79 sets. 2. Those who ring the 
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praises of various gods and saints 587 sets. 3. Bodyokor or common mu¬ 
sicians 2660 persons. 4. Baiikor or tumblers and ballancers 7 sets. 5. 
Washermen 358 houses. 6 . Taylors 299. 7* Barbers 1396. 8 . Misi 
walelis 3. 9.’ Abirwalehs 36. 10. Sindurwalefafi 3. 11. Looking glass 
"maker 1. 12. Churiwalehs or Lac makers 27. 13. Sangkharis 30. 14. 
Mailakatas 115. 15.^alakor9 536* 16. Mat makers 238. 17. Um¬ 
brella makers 17. 18. Patonis* 1140. 19. Papfr makers 127. 29,. Mu- 
ch)s 508. 21. Bedes 253. 22. Gunpowder makers 42. 23. Waxcandle 
makers 3. 24. Diosalaiwalehs 2. 25. Tikawalehs 86. 26. Tamaku wn- 
lehs 405. 27. Distfllers 27 skills. 28. Kolu or oil makers 3254 mills. 
29. Ooyalas 921 houses. 30. Moyra and Haluikors 54. 31. Bhujaris 

1955. 32. Dailharis^O. 33. Carpenters 682. 34. Sawyers 91. 35. Turners 
59. 36. Khondikors* 4. 37> Pot makers 1094. 38. Image makers 81. 

39. Brick’taakers'25* ■ 40. Bricklayers 32. v, '4l. Lime burnerr 4/7- 42. 
Goldsmiths 496. 43. Coppersmiths, 129. 44. Tliatarus 263. 45. Kati- 
haras 160. 46* Bidiri walen i. k 47. Seal engraver 1. 48. Nolwalehs or 
Nayechabund 4. 49. Blacksmiths 892*.“ 6t). Cutlers 11. 51. Diiuuarus 
2. 52.’ Dyers 12. 53. Silk weavers 41 looms. 54. Patoyars 21 houses. 
55. Cotto^ weavers 6/55 looms. 56. Women cotton weavers 21600. 57. 
Sutrunji 100. 58. Kovuli or Gunj makers 244. 59. Farmer 

weavers^ofJtysjsfiv60000. 60. Cotton printers or Ohint makers 8 houses. 
61. 52 # boilers. 62. Indigo makers 78 factories. 


K .^VulUe in tlupces of the Goods Exported and Imported from and into 
the District of Uongsfopoor. 

1. Clean rice Import 15000 Export 117/500. 2. Rough rice Import 2000 
Export 106800. 3. Wheat, Import 700 Export, 300. 4. Pulse, Import 

4500 Export 1800. 5. Mustard seed, Import 35500 Export 181300. 6. 

Mustard seed oil, Export 118500. 7« Ghi, Export 15650. 8. Betle nuts,' 

Import 15675 Export 44100. 9. Cocoanuts, Import 1240. 10. Tobacco, 

Import 5450 Export 168400. fl. Hemp leaves and buds. Import 3000. 
12. Opium, Expoft 32000. 13. Goods sold by Jhalwalehs chiefly dry 

ginger with a littleTurrneric, Export 16550. 14. Tejpat or Malabathrum 

leaves,* Export 250. 15. Goods sold by Posaris or Druggists, Import 

36400 Export 660. 16. Paper, Import 60 Export 3000. 17. Red starch 

or root of Zedoary (Tikhur), Export 300. lS.vMunjista or Bhotan mudder 
Import 7000 Export 6000. 19. Lac, Import 650()0 Export 55000. 20, 

Native Indigo Export 14000. 21. Europeun Indigo, Export 630000, 

22. Wax,. Import 720. 23. Salt, Import 691700 Export 332125. 24. 
Copper, Import 9000 Export 4800. 25. Pewter (Justah) Import 6080 
Export 500. 26. Lead, Import 200. 27. Tin, Import id00. 28. Iron, 
Import 26950, 29. Iron-mongery, Import 1150 Export 2600. £0.'Cop- 
per,»brass and bell metal ware, Import 17330 Export 4000. 31. Goods sold 
by Moniharis, Import 20000 Export 16500* 32. Shells for bracelets. Im¬ 
port 3700 Export 300'. 33. Lime, Import 1000. 34. Stone plates. Im¬ 
port 1000. 3o. Timber? Export 37000. 36. Bamboos and bamboo mats 
Export 7950. 37. Sackcloth and bags, Import 35000 Export 112900. 
38. Hemp of the Corchorus capsularis Export 12900. 39. Cotton wool. 
Import 52560. 40. Cotton with the seed, Import 178400. 41. Raw silk. 
Import 62000 Export 252000. 42. Muga silk and cloth Import 28500 
Export 16000. 46. Erendi cloth, v Export 1400. ,44. Silk cloth Import 
10400 Export 3700 . 45. Cotton cloth. Import 64700 Export 63o00. 
46. Cotton carpets. Import 500 Export 2300. 47. Woolen carpets Import 
1500 Export 200. 48. Beotan blankets. Import 2580. 49. English woolen 
cloths, import 17000 Export 14000. 50. Shala, Import 11000 Export 
2500. 51. Cloth of gold end silver. Import 2000 Export 1000. 52. Cha- 
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mor or tails of the Bhotan cow. Import 550 Export 400. 53. Goods sold 
by Gundhis or perfumers. Import 5000 Export 200. 54. Rhinoceros hides 
and horns and targets. Import 500 Export 1350. 55. I vdry. Import 6500 
Export 7400. 56. Elephants, Export 1500. 57. Horses,* Import 8000L 
Export 6000. 58. Kine, Export 6Q00. 59. Swine* Export 11350. 60 l 
G oats, Export 1500. 61. Poultry, Export 750. 62. Cats and dogs. Ex¬ 

port 20. 63. Drv fish, Export 6200. 64. Fruit, Import 1150 Export 
750. 65. Sugar, Import 350 Export 67050. 66. Extract of sugarcane. 

Molasses and Treacle Import 200 Export 81600. <i7. ‘Spinning wheels. 
Export 200. Total Import 1450125. Total Export 3648595. 


L .—General Abstract of the value and produce oflunas occupied by farmers 
who cultivate with the plough in the District of Ronggopoor. 

Fruit trees, value of fruit in rupees 181450; Bamboos, value cut an¬ 
nually in Rupees 154125 { Vegetables, &c. in gardens and fields, value in 
Rupees 515220; Grain — llicc —Quantity of mans and ser§ 28120555; 
Value in Rupees 9311457 < Quantity remaining for consumption after de¬ 
ducting seed' 26596565. China, Kangni ,—Quantity, of '&n{t sers 

782140; Value in Rupees 213357 ; Quantity remaining for jcOBftumptioii 
after deducting seed 708168. Wheat and Barley —Quantity'bewails and 
sers 268748; Value in rupees 108465; Quantity remaining fof 1 c.riifstimp- 
tion after deducting seed 260526. Pulse —Quantity of mans and sera 
516568; Value in rupees 217144; Quantity .remaining for consumption 
after deducting seed 46/277* Saris ha, and Til —Quantity of mans and seri’* 
1212676; Value in Rupees 1069009; Quantity remaining for consumption 
after deducting seed 1151621. Sugarcane —Quantity of mans and sers 

285250; Value in Rupees 444946. "Plants for making thread A^ft 
rope — Pata and San —Quantity .of mans and sers 264552 ; Value in Ru-f 
pees 187792; Kankhura—Q uantity of maps and sers 83 ; Value in Rupees 
'332; Cotton —Quantity of mans tand sers 1018 ; Value in Rupees 3835. 
Plants for smoking and chewing — Detle-lerrf— -Value in Rupees 179700. 
Betle-nut — Value in Rupees 469375. Tobacco— Quantity of mans and 
sers 235412; Value in Rupees 253280. Poppy — Opium —Value in Ru¬ 
pees 53000; Seed —Quantity of mans and sers 6625; Value in Rupees 
13250. • Plants used for indigo— Value in Rupees 127260. Plants 
for rearing silkworms. — Tut or Mulberry —Value in Rupees 105000; 
Erondo —Value in Rupees 30930. Motlia and Ulu value in Rupees 3/487 ; 
Total value of eacl. Thanah— Kotwali 193298 ; Dhap 1119858; Pho- 
ronvari 41120P; Varuri 490269; Patgang 237004 ; Faltirgunj 400875; 
Sonnyasikata 4872044 * **da 909782; Dimla 460030; Durwaui 71/237; 
.Kumargunj 508513; Molonggo 620807 ; Vagdwar 650731 ; Pirgunj 
565732 ; Sadullahpoor 678810; Govindogunj 1U08434 ; Dewaiftgunj 
218489; Bliowanigunj 720017*; Cliilmari 371337; Olipoor 900481; Bo- 
rovari 580251; Nakeswori 664246; Dhubri 485379; Ranggamati 494424; 
Grand Total Rupees 21097192. 
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